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Association Business 


FOR BUSINESS MEETING, February 24, 1948 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


HE Planning Committee and the Executive Committee of the National 

Association of Secondary-School Principals have made extensive studies 
of the present and proposed professional program of the Association in relation 
to the present and probable costs in making effective such professional pro- 
gram. Costs of operation, especially printing, paper, and engraving, have in- 
creased approximately 67 per cent. No other similar national educational asso- 
ciation, considering the present influential and significant place our association 
occupies among national educational associations, has membership dues so low. 
Nearly all national educational associations have been compelled on account of 
rising costs to increase their membership rates or are planning to make such 
changes during the next year. 

It is proposed that revised sections and new Section 7 of Articre III— 
Membership—be adopted at the annual winter convention, February 21-25, 
1948, Atlantic City, New Jersey, as here stated, such membership rates to be 
effective January 1, 1949. 

Tuererore, the Executive Committee recommends that the Constitution, 
as it applies to membership, be amended as recorded in the following sections 


of Articce I1I—Membership—Tue Executive ComMITTEE. 

Section 1. The membership of the National Associaton of Secondary-School Principals 
shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, and life membership. (Provision 
made for life membership.) 

Section 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are engaged in 
administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual 
fee of $5.00 to the executive secretary. (Annual fee changed from $3.00 to $5.00). 

Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be eligi- 
ble to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals by the 
payment of the annual fee of $3.00. (Annual fee obtained from state secondary-school prin- 
cipals’ associations changed from $2.00 to $3.00). 

Section 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be eligible to associ- 
ate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $5.00 to the executive secretary. (Annual 
fee changed from $3.00 to $5.00.) 

Section 5. (No change in present section.) 

Section 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary schools and libraries 
and other educational institutions. The annual dues of $8.00 shall be paid by the educa- 
tional institution. If institutional membership is obtained through a state secondary-school 
principals’ association, it shall be $6.00 per year. The principal of a member school shall be 
credited with a personal participating membership and shall receive all benefits and privil- 
eges pertaining thereto. The school library shall receive duplicate copies of all proceedings, 
bulletins, reports, special reports of the National Honor Society, and a subscription to 
STUDENT LIFE. The school may also designate a teacher representative who shall receive 
delegate privileges, including convention registration fee at the annual conventions of the 
Association. (Annual fee changed from $5.00 to $8.00, Fee through state principals’ organ- 
ization changed from $5.00 to $6.00.) 

Section 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life membership upon payment of the 
life membership fee of $100.00 to the executive secretary. (A new section.) 
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HIS issue of THe Butetin is a companion volume to the November, 

1945, issue, The Role of Speech in the Secondary School, which was ex- 
hausted soon after publication;.a reprinting also was sold out quickly. The 
earlier issue contained a comprehensive and general statement of speech 
education in the secondary schools, and emphasized speech for the talented 
and the defective. This present publication deals with programs of generat 
speech education which are now required of many American youth and 
may soon be required of many more. We believe that there is a definite 
need for better understanding of the values of speech training for those 
who are neither talented nor defective in speech, which includes the great 
majority of our young people. This issue of THe BuLtetin presents the 
work of numerous well-informed and broadly experienced speech teachers 
in the hope that better understanding of the purposes of speech education 
may be achieved. Included in the group were the individuals who con- 
tributed the articles in Part V, “Persistent Problems in Speech Education.” 

The Speech Association of America, formerly the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, assisted by other allied speech associations listed 
below, is proud to have had the opportunity of preparing both this and 
the November, 1945, issues of THe BuLteTin on Speech Education. 

We are pleased that the earlier issue was so well received and we trust 
that the present one may be useful to secondary-school principals through- 
out the country. We wish to thank Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and Walter E. 
Hess, Managing Editor of THe Buttetin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for their interest and helpful co-operation in 
editing and preparing the manuscript for the printer and in seeing the 
publication through the press. 

The materials for this issue of THe Buttetin have been collected and 
arranged by the committee listed below. The names of other persons who 
have also made contributions: to the materials of this publication are also 
listed. First follows the names on the committee, with the names of those 


cn the steering committee given in bold-face type: 


Franklin H. Knower, Chairman Gladys L. Borchers 
Ohio State University University of Wisconsin 
Herbert Koepp-Baker Marie Hochmuth 


University of Illinois University of Illinois 
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CHAPTER 1 


Speech Education for All 


American Youth 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


HE theme of this publication is that there is a place in the general 

education of all American youth for the study of speech. Just what that 
study is to contain, when and where we should go about it, and how we 
can introduce it into the curriculums of our schools are questions which 
have concerned the committee responsible for the collection of materials 
presented here. We have focused our attention on the curriculum for gen- 
eral education, for, with other educators of our time, we feel that our great- 
est challenge is to improve the education which all are to receive. Happily 
our specialists have concurred with us on this point. Our students of the 
forensic, radio, and dramatic arts as well as the scientists of speech correc- 
tion have directed their attention here to the improvement of speech for 
all. 

EVERY STUDENT A STUDENT OF SPEECH 

But even with such a statement of purpose our work has just begun. A 
number of specific questions need to be asked and answered. On just what 
basis is the case for every student a student of speech to be built? What 
modifications are needed in the speech curriculum to formulate such a pro- 
gram? What educational policies need clarification if we are to understand 
and institute this better program? Where does the responsibility lie for get- 
ting the job done? These are the questions which the reading of this bulle- 
tin should help to answer. In the next few pages we shall consider some 
preliminary answers to them. 

We shall introduce the discussion with two statements of our problem 
by persons who are not teachers of speech. Raphael Demos, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University, writing in The Journal of Education’ 
says, 

1Demos, Raphael. ‘The Art of Communication or Rhetoric." The Journal of Education. 1947. 1, 
136-143. 
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“There can be no doubt of the signal importance of the art of commu- 
nication in a free and democratic society. A totalitarian ruler can obtain 
consent by using threats; but a democracy must persuade, and persuasion is 
through speech, oral or other. Mr. Lowell defined democracy as government 
by public opinion; and we might add, by public speaking and discussion. 
In a democracy, issues are aired, talked out of existence, or talked into so- 
lution. Failure of communication between government agencies and the 
public means a breakdown in the democratic process.” 

And again we find this statement: “Yet rhetoric as a formal school sub- 
ject has been losing ground; it is studied less by pupils and thought about 
less by teachers or scholars.” 

Julian Elfenbein, Editorial Director of Haire Publishing Company in 
New York City, speaking of the machinery of modern communication 
makes a similar point.’ 

“The historians describe these marvelous scientific machines as mark- 
ers in the march of civilization, and at the same time they report interne- 
cine wars, race riots, bloody purges, pogroms, depressions, panics, revolu- 
tions, religious wars, world wars, atomic bombings, labor-management wars, 
booms and busts, unemployment, starvation, confusion. These are the end- 
results of our much advertised, much lauded ‘communications’ systems, so 
called. ... 

“The tools per se will no more produce real communication than a 
magician’s wand will produce a live rabbit. 

“Communication, correctly defined, is commonality of understanding; 
the communal sharing of thoughts, ideas, techniques, and teaching; the re- 
ciprocal exchange of goods and services in the market places of a world 
commonwealth—exchange of ideas and know-how in the market place of 
the mind—mutual participation, That is real communication—nothing else 
Boe. 

“How is this done? By a labor of clarification, definition, and illumi- 
nation and the use of common symbols. That is how to win the war for 
men’s minds... .” 

These men have struck well the note which the men and women who 
devote their lives to the modern teaching of speech would pick up and 
carry on. General speech education must be group education. It must be ed- 
ucation for all, Individual needs for speech education cannot be completely 
cescribed either in terms of the correction of the defective or the develop- 


2Elfenbein, Julian. ‘‘Communication Failure.”” Vital Speeches. 1947. 13, 529-532. 
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ment of the talented. That these are real needs to be met by our schools 
cannot be disputed. Leaders must be trained for the tasks ahead, but a vital 
part of that training is the learning which will enable them to live and 
work with those they lead. And the defective as well as the average in 
speech achievements stand in need of guided learning experience in making 
their contributions to the group, in picking wisely the leaders who are to be 
their spokesmen. 

Speech that is good in the philosophical sense has many facets. Who 
has not known the man who had a contribution to make to an idea under 
discussion but who lacked the courage to speak up; or another man with a 
sense of social responsibility who made that contribution, easy or difficult 
though it was for him to do it. Training in this art is a job for general 
speech education. General speech education cannot succeed in a vacuum. 
He who wishes to speak well learns the difference between the superficial 
and the reasonable, the trivial and the important, the irrelevant and the 
significant ideas. He learns this because he has developed his discriminations 
in the “market place of the mind.” General education in speech should pro- 
vide that “market place.” The good speaker has that standard of ethics 
which leads him to spgak fairly. He knows the power ot the spoken word, 
and he will not abuse that power. He uses his energies to negate “the schem- 
ing of the wrong people who have learned how to use the tools efficiently.” 
Such ethics are the product of cultured minds. Men do not come by them 
naturally. Here is another objective of a program of speech training for all. 

GOOD SPEECH A SOCIAL ACTIVITY 

Good speech is a social activity. Even more important than self-expres- 
sion is the function of social adaptation served by this art. The foundations 
of social adaptation are social understanding and social consideration. Such 
foundations are not built from speculation. They come from working with 
people. General speech education should provide the necessary opportunity 
for this work. Good speech is effective speech, for, if speech is not effective, 
it is good for nothing. We must not commit the fallacy of the converse 
and assume that effective speech is necessarily good speech. The good teacher 
does not make that mistake. He seeks the development of effective speech 
for he realizes that good speech is purposeful and that the accomplishment 
cf worthy purposes requires our greatest effort. To this end in general edu- 
cation we teach the mechanics of good speech, the skill in the use of the 
tools which are the means to the end; the voice, the articulation, the lan- 
guage, the bodily action, the manipulation of ideas. These are the parts, the 
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specific objectives of our effort. But the whole is more than these elements. 
This whole, which is the integration of the entire process, is the experience 
in speaking wisely in realistic though arranged group situations under the 
guidance and critical counsel of a good teacher. The need for providing 
such experience is probably the most important objective of a systematically 
organized general educational program in speech. 

Where speech is well taught the practical results of such education have 
long been recognized as its greatest reason for being. And even today, there 
are more students who take a general or service course in speech education 
than there are students who take one or more of the many specialized types 
of speech courses. Courses in general education are organized to achieve 
practical values. Students elect these courses because they see those values. 
Graduates from the world of experience beyond the school confirm the bene- 
fits of this instruction. 

Perhaps the reason for this happy state of affairs is to be found in the 
fine opportunity offered in a program of general speech education for the 
application of the best principles of modern education. Motivations are read- 
ily grounded in the direct and observable experiences of all American youth. 
Well-organized courses of instruction can be so adapted to individual differ- 
ences that each pupil may be drawn up to his maximum level of achieve- 
ment. The goals of learning may be so formulated that they constitute a 
continuing challenge for development even after the years of formal school- 
ing are past. This instruction provides a means of integrating many sepa- 
rate parts of the curriculum. It can function readily in many types of cur- 
ricular organization. It stimulates the development of the whole student. 
Well-organized programs of speech research in many of our better univer- 
sities contribute constantly to the knowledge necessary to improve the pro- 
gram. 

THE PROBLEM OF GENERAL SPEECH EDUCATION 

What then is the problem of general speech education? Why hasn’t this 
problem of the need for better speech been met by our schools? Certainly 
one cannot answer these questions simply and answer them fairly for all 
our schools. But in the main the answers are to be found in one or both 
of two conditions. Either those responsible for speech education have not 
provided the opportunity for general speech education, or, having provided 
the opportunity, they have not sufficiently understood the problem to pro- 
vide the kind of speech education which will produce the desired results. 
Other alternative explanations that there are neither needs nor methods of 
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meeting those needs suggest either an incompetence or a philosophy of fu- 
tlity which requires no consideration. 

No doubt the most common reason for the failure of our people to 
make better use of speech is simply that our schools have not provided for 
instruction in it. No serious-minded person can accept the answer that our 
curriculum is already too crowded, that there simply isn’t time for another 
program of instruction. School administrators who have seen the need for 
speech education from one end of the country to the other have found a 
place for it. We know it can be done. The sample programs presented later 
in this report confirm this contention. The responsibility for our state of 
affairs in these cases lies squarely with the school administration. 

Our second explanation of the failure of speech education in American 
schools is one in which we share the responsibility with the school adminis- 
trator. Where the speech teacher has false or inadequate notions about what 
constitutes good general speech education in spite of the fact that he was 
employed with apparently good qualifications for the job, the teacher must 
share the consequences of failure with the administrator. There can be no 
denying that such teachers are sometimes employed. But where the false 
or inadequate knowledge of what constitutes good speech education is that 
of the administrator, the responsibility for the failure is primarily his own. 
Examples of this type of situation come frequently to the attention of those 
who devote their lives to the job of carrying on successful programs. It 
may be helpful to suggest the nature of some of these programs. 

Many of these programs are both too little and too late. The assump- 
tions that significant improvement in the complex process of speaking can 
be made within a little time (say a six-week unit), or with ‘a little practice 
(two oral reports made in the second semester of junior English), or with 
the study of a little part of the total process (oral vocabulary, grammar, and 
pronunciation), or by the guidance of a teacher who has little preparation 
for the job (an English teacher who may or may not have taken one course 
in speech as part of her training, or a physical education teacher who is in- 
erested in posture )—such assumptions, I repeat, are more likely than not to 
lead to disappointment. The school speech program which consists of enter- 
ing two students in a district declamatory contest is not a speech program. 
The assumption that all that is needed to study speech is to practice conver- 
sation and telephoning because they are the most frequent uses of speech is 
open to serious question. Those teachers who render lip service to a speech 
program while actually doing little or nothing about it often effectually block 
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the efforts of interested and qualified persons in their attempts to get the 
job done. There is little justification for a program of mere practice in 
speaking in the school. This may serve as much to make permanent the 
errors ‘and weakness of speech as to make it perfect. Some attempts to in- 
tegrate the teaching of speech with other programs so complicate the eb- 
jectives of instruction in any one project that there is little time for at- 
tention to speech. The following pages contain other examples of these 
types. We have made our point here, if it is clear, that speech instruction 
is not a simple process. The administrator who wants results in his speech 
program should know enough about the process of good speech instruction 
to supervise it intelligently. If he does not, the responsibility for his failure 
is pretty much his own. Unfortunately, the same thing cannot be said for 
the consesquences of his failure. 

The articles which follow have been selected for their constructive sug- 
gestions on objectives, content, and method. They offer a great variety of 
programs. A careful study of them should be a useful source and guide for 
the administrator who has the task of supervising a program in general 


speech education. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Speech and Society 


MARIE HOCHMUTH 


University of Illinois 


SPEECH IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


OT so long ago I sat in the Chicago Stadium and listened to a comedian 

chant the satirical words, “Who's going to investigate the investigator, 
who investigates the investigator, who investigates you?” Twenty-five thous- 
and people sat there and seemed to be finding in song the impasse into which 
American life has drifted. It was song, and yet it was trenchant criti- 
cism, and seemed to be recognized as such. To the left of me sat an 
old man who, upon the completion of the song and amid the thunder- 
ous applause of those 25,000 people, leaned over and said, “That’s 
what’s wrong in the world all right; nobody trusts anybody else.” It was a 
simple and homely deduction which echoes the interpretation that many 
outstanding educators have placed upon the difficulty at hand. The wise 
and scholarly Howard Mumford Jones, writing in Education and World 
Tragedy, seems to be saying essentially the same thing. Speaking of what 
he calls the “present corruption” of human relations in a competitive so- 
ciety, Jones finds the most tremendous task before education today to be 
“to seek out means of restoring between human being and human being 
that calm and confident relationship which our western culture has lost, is 
losing, and will continue to lose until psychologist and physician, sociologist 
and anthropologist, by combining their studies, can perhaps restore this 
simple faith to western man.” He also remarks that the “beginning of so- 
cial competence is the trust of man in man; and a wider understanding of 
the psychology of personal relationships seems to me a more desperate need 
in our education than polite courses in literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts.” 


1Jones, Howard Mumford. Education and World Tragedy. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1946. p. 106. 
2]bid., p. 106. 
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When the Munich Conference failed and the war dead started to mount 
in number, there were not a few who like Elton Mayo remarked, “If our 
social skills (that is, our ability to secure co-operation between people) had 
advanced step by step with our technical skills, there would not have been 
another European war.” But there was another European war, devastating, 
costly, and bewildering, climaxed with the gigantic massacre of hundreds 
of thousands of people when our technical competence culminated in the 
perfection of the atom bomb. The wisest of our scientists knew that some- 
thing other than technical expertness was desperately needed in the world. 
Appealing to the masses of men, Albert Einstein, who did more to help to 
create the bomb than any other single mind, remarked: “Science has brought 
forth this danger, but the real problem is in the minds and hearts of men.” 
He added, “This nation held a great debate concerning the menace of the 
Axis, and again today we need a great chain reaction of awareness and 
communication.” He urged that proposals be discussed in the schools, the 
town meetings, and in conversations between neighbor and _ neighbor. 
“Merely reading about the bomb promotes knowledge in the mind, but 
only talk between men promotes feelings in the heart.” 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the relationship of “talk be- 
tween men”—speech or communication are the more formal terms—to the 
betterment of society. I am not concerned with the question ot whether 
speech is a subject requiring a separate department or whether it belongs 
to English or the social sciences or in any of the numerous places in which 
a co-ordinating subject matter might belong. The questions I am concerned 
with are these: Are we taking the responsibility for teaching what needs to be 
taught? Are we realizing the relationship of social competence to life in a 
co-operative society—or a society that must learn to co-operate if it does 
not want to destroy itself? 

For three centuries we have gone through the same weary cycle of 
stating the necessity for teaching youngsters accuracy of expression, logical 
reasoning, the importance of caretul articulation, the necessity for a flexible 
and responsive voice, or of winning grudging consent for an extracurricular 
program in dramatics and forensics. | am not inferring that all this has 
been futile. Far from it. What I mean to imply is shat it is grounded in 
a philosophy which is partial and clearly inadequate for our time. Those 
of us who are concerned with teaching speech may well take to heart the 


8Mayo, Elton. The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. The Andover Press, Andover, 


Massachusetts. 1945. p. 33. 
*Einstein, Albert. Only Then Shall We Find Courage, reprinted from The New York Times Magazine, 
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indictment of Altred North Whitehead, whom some regard as “the greatest 
thinker in the English speaking world:” 


Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical maxims of 
business, our political economy, and our doctrines of education are derived from an 
unbroken tradition of great thinkers and of practical examples, from the age of 
Plato in the fifth century before Christ to the end of the last century. The whole of 
this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption that each generation will sub- 
stantially live amid the conditions governing the lives of its fathers and will trans- 
mit those conditions to mould with equal force the lives of its children. We are 
living in the first period of human history for which this assumption is false.° 

This opinion, indeed, had no reference to the changes that war has 
brought about since it came in 1933 at the beginning of the rise of Hitler, 
before Wilkie’s One World and before the real advance in mass communi- 
cation. He was acutely aware of the transition from a Jaissez-faire society 

to a society necessitating large-scale social organization, without correspond- 
ing adjustment in the educational structure. Now that catastrophe has 
forced upon us changes more vast in their implications, Whitehead’s indict- 
ment gains in strength. 

There can be no doubt about the evidences of social breakdown all 
around us. On Sunday, September 21, 1947, three psychiatrists, participating 
in the University of Chicago Round Table, earnestly pleaded with the gen- 
eral public and with state legislatures for support and attention to the grow- 
ing numbers of mentally ill. One may well be appalled by statements indi- 
cating that 14,000,000 of our population will be mentally ill sometime dur- 
ing their life span. It would be nonsense to assume that one cause is respon- 
sible for the mass disorder. And yet, we do have evidence that society is 
largely implicated, if not responsible. We are now aware that up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, mental and personality disorders were the principal cause of 
rejection of 801,700, or approximately 17.8 per cent of the Selective Service 
registrants for the Armed forces. According to eminent authorities, “Psycho- 
neurotic disorders were the most frequent type of disorder recorded for 
both races—the bases for more than half of these diagnoses were func- 
tional disorders of expressive movements (tics, stammering, stuttering) and 
neurocirculatory asthenia.” 

In James S. Plant’s work with socially maladjusted children at the Es- 
sex County Juvenile Clinic, he finds attitudes about reality deeply involved 


5Jones, Howard Mumford. Op. cit., p. 66. 

®Whitehead, Alfred North. Adventures of Ideas. The MacMillan Company, New York. 1933. p. 117. 

TRowntree, Col. Leonard G.; McGill, Kenneth H.; and Hellman, Louis P. ‘‘Mental and Personality 
Disorders in Selective Service Registrants.’’ The Journal of the American Medical Association. CXXXVII 


(August 11, 1945), 1048-1087. 
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in the problems of intraversion and extraversion: “The friendliness with 
reality or aversion to it, all that varied set of attitudes about one’s relation- 
ship with reality, is of the nature of habits built in view of the facility of 
expression and the various damming pressures which a hostile environ- 
ment may impose on the motor mechanisms.” In his work as a member 
0: a joint committee, appointed to organize classwork of a local Workers’ 
Fducational Association in Australia, Mayo found that among troublesome 
and ill-adjusted workers who were sometimes unable to keep their jobs and 
who disrupted organized activity, four basic conditions were present: (1) 
“These men had no friends except at the propagandist level;” (2) “They 
hed no capacity for conversation;” (3) “All action, like social relationship, 
was for them emergency aciion;” and, (4) “They regarded the world as a 
hostile place.” According to him, “In every instance the personal history was 
one of social privation—a childhood devoid of normal and happy associa- 
tion in work and play with other children.” 

In 50 years of clinical research, Dr. Pierre Janet has found sanity to be 
an achievement,” implying for the individual a balanced relationship be- 
tween technical and social skill—those skills which, as Mayo finds, mani- 
icst themselves, on the one hand, as capacities to manipulate things in the 
service of human purposes and, on the other hand, as capacities for receiv- 
ing communications from others and of responding to the attitudes and 
ideas of others in such way as to promote congenial participation in com- 
mon tasks.” Dr. Janet’s findings in the clinic are essentially the same as 
those of Mayo’s among workers; namely, that patients present two preva- 
lent attitudes: (1) “The world is dangerous, I must be careful,” or (2) 
“The world is hostile, let me attack it.” Combining his own observations 
with the study of the researches of Dr. Janet, Mayo concludes that all such 
studies “lead to observation of the fact that those individuals usually de- 
scribed as psychoneurotic (though apparently free from any organic path- 
ology) are unable to communicate easily and intimately with other per- 
sons.” * (Author's italics). 

The implications that such findings have are obvious. That the school 
has taken responsibility for providing skills or intellectual competence is 


‘Plant, James S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. The Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1937. 
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*Mayo, Elbert. Op. cit., p. 26. 
Wibid., p. 12. 
UJ bid., p. 13. 
2] bid., p. 27. 
Wibid., p. 22; see also, Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, Harper and Brothers, New York. 
1946. Chapter XI on “‘The Language of Maladjustment,"’ pp. 243-267. 
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apparent from any observation of the curriculum. But we may well ask ii 
the school has taken the responsibility for providing that balance to techni- 
cal skill which is apparently necessary for healthy, co-operative living, or if 
it has been left largely te chance or been the privilege of a few? Just how 
much attention 's given to the youngster who sits quietly in the classroom? 
Is he ordinarily thought to be that “model” youngster who causes no trouble 
for the teacher rather than one who may be seriously in need of that capac- 
ity to express himself and relate himself to others in co-operative activity? 
Is it not true that those .very activities which promote facility of expression, 
adaption to a group, and social ease such as the debate club, the dramatics 
club, and group discussion have often been frowned upon by the adminis- 
trator as frills, and just as often been thought to be a burden by the instruc- 
tor? And, isn't this rather curious, considering the fact that many adminis- 
tratots and teachers have given approval to the socialized recitation? 

Perhaps the high school thas assumed that such matters are matters for 
higher education. And perhaps they would be, were it not for the fact that 
seventy-eight per cent of our boys and girls never get beyond the high 
school." On the other hand, one might assume that social ease will come 
as it apparently came in the past; that is, in the natural course of things. 
But here is precisely the point at which tradition is false. We have been 
going on the assumption that to provide the high-school boy and girl with 
that intellectual knowledge and skill resulting from the usual course of 
studies, we are adjusting him to society. We need to ask the question, what 
society? Society, as any one can witness, is in a constant state of flux. Are 
we adjusting the student to this condition, an adjustment which may well 
be the most important to be made? Are we doing anything to ease those 
alternating states of “panic” and “rebellion” that Plant finds to be charac- 
teristic of children coming into contact with the realities of the world?” 
Are we doing anything for the youngster who, although he may possess 
knowledge, cannot present it in recitation in the classroom with that ease 
which is conducive to co-operation from members of a group? 

There is fairly general agreement that the stability of the past was in 
iarge part due to identification with the group. The average adolescent 
could see his future position and his function in the community of which he 
was a part. With fewer divorces and fewer broken homes, he acquired a 
sense of security and social competence by virtue of his continuity of associa- 





MGeneral Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1945. p. 7. 
Plant, James S. Op. cit., p. 103. 
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tion with the group. But it is apparent that the nineteenth century put an 
end to such solidarity with the group. With the rapid development of sci- 
ence and industry has come the shift of populations to new centers. Ask 
the youngsters in any classroom how many changes in residence they have 
made in their brief period of life. Witness the shift of population in the last 
half century to the larger cities, Witness the shift of population into Cali- 
fornia since the end of the war. Studying the effects of industrialization in 
France, Frederick Le Play found the outstanding character of an industrial 
community to be a condition of extensive social disorganization. Effective 
communication between individuals and groups had failed,” and the capac- 
ity for spontaneous co-operation had also failed. The findings of Emile 
Durkheim, founder of the French school of sociology, have been similar. 
Where technical industry developed rapidly, social disunity appeared, along 
with diminishing group collaboration.” Mayo finds the real implications otf 
the work of both Durkheim and LePlay to be that “colaboration in an in- 
dustrial society cannot be left to chance.” \t is obvious that our industrial 
society has not escaped the usual consequences of breakdown in social-per- 
sonal relationships. Since it is not likely that the current in the on-going 
stream of lite will be ‘turned back, we must accept the responsibility for de- 
veloping a higher order of social competence and personal adjustment than 
has ever characterized our society in the past. 

It is not only the geographical shift of the worker and his family that 
has required a human adjustment and adaptability unknown in former times. 
At least since 1933, we have witnessed vast expansion in labor organiza- 
tion. Approximately 14,000,000 of our men and women are now repre- 
sented in organized union activity. According to Benjamin M. Selekman, 
prominent authority on labor organization, “Despite its status as national 
policy, underwritten by both major political parties, collective bargaining 
1emains unfinished business. Some three quarters of the present union 
membership, impressive though it is, represents relatively recent aquisi- 
tions; consequently in many shops and mills relationships have yet to 
stabilize. Moreover, this is all unfinished business of an exceptionally emo- 
tional kind.” The debate over the advisability of labor organization is 
long since over. The question now is: What provisions are being made for 
adaptation to this form of group relationship? Boys and girls recently out 

Mayo, Elbert. Op. cit., pp. 5» 6 
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of high schoo! add themselves to the ranks of labor, hence to the various 
trade unions, not necessarily as leaders but as members. There is clear in- 
dication that the schools at present are not presenting even the elementary 
technical tools for co-operation. 


In a study of the programs of worker’s education, undertaken in some 
cases by universities, and in many other cases, by the unions themselves, 
Caroline Ware has pointed out that “in order to function effectively as 
trade unionists and citizens, the worker needs certain skills in expression 
and group leadership.” The presence of courses in public speaking and par- 
liamentary procedure in nearly all of the programs covered in Miss Ware’s 
report “reflects the widespread recognition of the need for these tools.” 
Pointing out the shortcomings of the program of worker's education at the 
University of Michigan, Arthur Elder, Director of the Labor Institute, has 
observed: “As areas covered by collective bargaining become more complex, 
as the functions performed by unions expand, and as labor takes more and 
more part in community affairs, it becomes increasingly important for 
workers to ‘know the score.. The Workers’ Educational Service of the 
University must meet the workers where they are and serve their needs 
directly. Right now we are spending too much of our time on collective 
bargaining, union counseling, and parliamentary procedure, which the 
unions should be providing.” 


And one might ask: Why should the unions or the university be tak- 
ing the responsibility for teaching parliamentary procedure, the tool by 
which the democratic process must be carried on? Surely every boy and 
girl who is graduated from an American high school should be equipped 
with the tool by which social interaction is possible on a democratic basis. 
We lament the disorder that is prevalent in many organizing campaigns, 
the chaos which results from participating in many of the groups in the 
community; yet the process for polite and fair conduct of those organizations 
which attempt to provide a means for group interaction is handicapped by 
the ineptness of the leaders and the participants in the use of tools for 
any orderly procedure. 

But if there is a lack even in the technical tools of union membership, 
what shall we say about that psychological training that facilitates smooth 
operation? Students may be taught, if they are lucky, to use logical and lu- 


Ware, Caroline F. Labor Education in Universities. American Labor Education Service, New York. 
1946. p. 3. 

MQuoted in Caroline F. Ware, Labor Education in Universities. p. 25; see, also, Richard Murphy, 
“Speech for the Masses,"’ reprinted from University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 2, No. 4, October, 1945, p. 23. 
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cid argument and appropriate response to logical and lucid expression, 
but they are clearly not equipped to handle with any degree of compe- 
tence, the emotiona! aspects of group organization. Referring again to the 
characteristic problem of labor organization, Selekman emphasizes the 
tactics which have now become familiar to all of us: 

The unsettlement engendered by the organizing campaign arises from its 
characteristic strategy as evolved through decades of effort to establish collective 
bargaining. When the organizer approaches the workers of any shop, he concen- 
trates from start to finish upon appeals to emotion. Rational, logical arguments 
are part of the kit, but an exceedingly minor part. The organizer uses colorful 
and highly charged phrases for transmitting his message. He fortifies sentiments 
already inclining workers toward unionism. He neutralizes fears. He overcomes 
indifference and beats down opposition. He galvanizes positive feelings, and trans- 
mutes negative feelings, into the loyalty that will produce the act of joining up. 
Whatever the difference in specific tactics, he seeks typically to harness to his 
cause three powerful human drives: (1) the desire for economic improvement, 
(2) the craving to belong to the group, and (3) the impulse toward aggression 
and hostility.” 

We are all aware that unionization affects not only the worker but 
the family and the community, and the same highly charged emotional 
conditions are present. How well prepared is either the worker or his 
family to understand fighting words, often loosely used, such as “scab,” 
“freé-rider,” “spy,” “traitor,” or “informer,” and how well disciplined and 
competent are they to respond to them? Throughout work, which, after all, 
constitutes a large part of the waking hours of every individual, the need 
for adaptability and social adjustment is apparent. Business and unions 
alike have been slow to recognize men who possess a certain social disci- 
pline and skill in securing co-operation among workers; however, there 
are growing signs of recognition and appreciation for such men. Writing 
in the Harvard Business Review, Fritz J. Roethlisberger, labor economis: 
and facilitator remarks: “In business (and in unions too) there are .. . 
men with extraordinary skill in the direction of securing co-operative effort. 
. . » Many of them are not too logically articulate, but they have apprecia- 
tion for a point of view different from their own. ... Were it not for them 
. . . the unleashed forces of modern technology would spin themselves out 
to doom and destruction.” Roethlisberger points out the need for distin- 
guishing “the world of feeling from the world of facts and logic,” and 
indicates that we “will have to understand better the problem of commu- 
nication—not only the aspect of communication which by persuasion at- 


22Selekman, Benjamin M. Op. cit., 129-143. 
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tempts to sell one’s own point of view, but that which tries to understand 
and has respect for another’s point of view.” “For the new world,” he ob- 
serves, “a new language has to be created . . . a language of mutually in- 
terdependent relations, of togetherness, of equilibrium, of adaptation, and o: 
growth.” Hence, it is apparent that labor recognizes both the importance 
and the need for social competence and for those abilities which will aid in 
bringing about co-operation and more amicable relations. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 


Not only are we committed to co-operation, adaptability, and social 
competence by virtue of life in an industrial society; we have long since 
been committed to the attainment of these virtues by life in a democracy, 
however reluctant we may be to accept the responsibility. We have taken 
tor granted in a democracy which functions by way of the intelligent de- 
cision of an enlightened electorate, where persuasion rather than force is 
exercised to bring consent, that it is the responsibility of the schools to 
provide the tools for analyzing arguments and for evaluating them. In an 
age when public communication often transforms us into an audience for 
propagandists, it is, as has been pointed out, “mere prudence to develop 
weapons oi critical logic” and to train young people in their use. “The 
easy habit of classifying any utterance we agree with as ‘information’ or 
‘sound argument’ or ‘good publicity,’ and anything we disagree with as 
‘mere propaganda’ does not furnish enough protection.” As the quantity 
of intormation has assumed staggering proportions, we have urged the 
necessity for keeping informed. Furthermore, in our time, since facts often 
come to the citizen by way ot the “disembodied voices”. of radio announc- 
ing and evaluating ihe news, sometimes collected for private profit by cor- 
porations, we have insisted on careful investigation.” 

We seem to be aware of the importance of the voice of the many, 
articulate enough to assent to measures that have been evaluated and equally 
articulate to oppose those measures that do not promote the public good. 
Hitler has taught us for ail time the dangers inherent in permitting the 
voice of the many to be subdued, and the voice of one to dictate the com- 
mon good. The schools to some extent have taken the responsibility of 
providing this articulateness. 

25Roethlisberger, Fritz J. “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk.” The Harvard Business 
Review. XXIII (Spring Issue, 1945), 283-208. 
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All this, however, assumes that people are governed by intelligence 
and that, when they possess articulateness and the facts and instruments of 
logic whereby reasonable conclusions may be drawn, they will co-operate. 
The evidence of such co-operative behavior is lacking in every city, town, 
and village in the country. Evidences of disunity and hostility are all around 
us in the home, in labor, in politics, among religious groups, among ra- 
and even among some recreational groups. All of us are aware 
that within the last year in two midwestern states the schools and the 
have been thrown into turmoil over the problem of the posi- 
Negro in the school. All of us are equally aware of the loose- 
ness with which the label, Communist, has been applied to bring about 
mutual suspicion and hostility. The segregation of people into mutually 
hostile camps seems a strange move back to primitive conditions. Disinte- 
gration of co-operative effort has been, as Stanley Casson has pointed out, 
the traditional destroyer of great civilizations.” 


cial groups, 


Not even the most naive observer can believe that disunity and mutuai 
hostility grow out of logical considerations. Unity is seldom the result of 
consistency or similarity of idea, but very much the result of feelings by 
which ideas are energized; hence, to a great extent it is psychological.” 

Perhaps we need to remind ourselves that democracy is not only a po- 
litical and social structure, making possible the expression of diverse ideas; 
it is a state of mind, ar attitude, a characteristic way of acting involving 
fair play and compatibility, and, like any attitude, can be cultivated. As Carl 
Becker has remarked: “The preservation of our freedom depends less upon 
the precise nature of our constitutions and laws than it does upon the 
character of our people.” According to W. E. Utterback, “Healthy democ- 
racy requires a just balance between talk to the voters and talk among 


Since democratic government involves decision making by the people 
and since decision making appears to be “fundamentally a matter of inter- 
personal reijation,”” we are committed to that nurture and development of 
social competence and personal compatibility that make democratic de- 


Casson, Stanley. Progress and Catastrophe. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1937. p. 205. 
. H. Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 1928. 
Prefatory Note by George Poot Moore, p. v. 

Becker, Carl L. Op. cit., p. 122. 
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cision possible. And since, as has been commonly agreed, we do not educate 
in the abstract” but in and for a given society, this responsibility must rest 
with the schools for providing the conditions and the methods for the 
attainment of the capacity to co-operate in the performance of common 
tasks. We are aware that “personal adaptability is not achieved except by 
experience and education,” or as Mannheim has ‘advised, “Only if in daily 
contacts, the habit of discussion produces reconciliation of antagonistic valu- 
ations and the habit of co-operation produces mutual assimilation of each 
other’s values can it be hoped that a common policy can be hammered out 
in parliament, where the big organized parties meet and have to define 
their aims and strategy.” 


The wisdom of the age is summed up in the belief that the most cru- 
cial problems in our time will “only be solved at the level of specific con- 
tacts and transactions.” If this is so, and if preparation is really to be 
made for a functioning democracy, group discussion must assume a more 
central position than it has ever assumed before, and must become a part 
of the training of all students, rather than the diversion of a few. The re- 
sponsibility of the schools does not lie merely in the training of a few lead- 
ers, but in the training of participants in general. Leadership all too often 
leads to dominion over one’s fellows. Several of our radio discussion pro- 
grams offer striking illustration of what can obtain in discussion when all 
participants have an understanding of purpose, of obligations and privileges, 
and when the leader serves merely as a guide, assisting in orderly procedure. 


It is in group interaction that the areas of agreement are to be located, 
and the areas of discord discovered. Group discussion provides an instru- 
ment for an examination of those opinions which every one recognizes to 
be a source of conflict, particularly when they have hardened into prejudice 
and are expressed without discipline. Youth is maileable, and conditioning 
is possible. It is this malleability that must be capitalized upon. The habit 
oi courteous attention to the opinions of others can be established, as well 
as the obligation for a responsible expression of one’s own opinion. Under 
careful guidance, the person who tends to monopolize can be restrained in 
the interest of the group, and the person who tends toward shyness, reti- 
cence, and underverbalization can be questioned and prodded into action. 





“Mannheim, Karl. Op. cit., p. 74. 

Mayo, Elbert. Op. cit., p. xiii. 

S3Mannheim, Karl. Op. cit., p. 27. 
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“To make a democratic policy feasible is to bring home to every citizen the 
fact that democracy can only function if democratic self-discipline is strong 
enough to make people agree on concrete issues fer the sake of common 
action, even if they differ in details.” 

Undoubtedly if certain youngsters are “sworn enemies,” group discus- 
sion may not alter the matter. But those conflicts which so often grow out 
of prejudice and suspicion should be brought to light and examined at the 
source. It is often a very humbling experience to discover that one’s opin- 
ions and prejudices, held as special messages from on high, have originated 
in the selfsame way as a contrary opinion or prejudice has originated in 
someone else—by the slow process of conditioning from babyhood onward. 
Group discussion provides that “emotional culture” which men like Deni- 
son have found to be the contribution that extracurricular activities have 
made to democratic life and without which democracy cannot successfully 
function.” 

Furthermore, it is in group discussion that language as a source for 
conflict must be examined, If it is true that language in its essence “is a hu- 
man activity, an effort on the part of one individual to be understood by, 
or at least come into relation with, another individual,” it must not be 
studied as a self-existent entity but studied as it is actually used in group 
interaction in the solution of problems. It may be true as the psychologist, 
Daniel Katz, has speculated that “the whole problem of communication is 
inseparable from the larger context of the over-all social problems of our 
time.” However, there are few who would disagree that some of our 
misunderstandings, if not actual conflicts, occur on the level of expression. 
Indeed, one of our philosophers has lately gone so far as to say that in the 
“ultimate analysis, all philosophical differences are verbal,” and if by some 
“intellectual x-ray,” we could see into the minds of others, we would be 
forced to agree with the correctness of apparently conflicting conciusions.” 
It is apparent that Janguage has within it possibilities for conflict. As Wen- 
dell Johnson has remarked, “The naines we call one another and the evalu- 
ations we make of them lead all too often to consequences that can be 
gauged only in the tragic units of fear and hate, of poverty and crime, of 
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racial and class discrimination, and the other unlovely items in the long 
catalogue of human misdirection.” 

It is not by exercises in clarity of expression that young boys and girls 
are to be taught to use language as a means for improving relationships but 
by learning to recognize in language an intimate relationship with the 
varied experiences of life. If relationships are to be improved, language 
must not only be used with clarity and accuracy but with responsibility 
and with a full understanding of its emotional components. It is, therefore, 
on the level of use that it must be examined. The school boy who dispatches 
“meaning” by applying labels, epithets, and stereotypes needs to be shown 
that such use serves to indicate his limited experience but it does not de- 
scribe the world or the experience or object as it is. It is undoubtedly true 
that language more often distorts than describes an experience as it is. Thus, 
it is in the group that language is to be studied in its relationship to the 
complete facts and experiences that it must serve to describe and in the 
group that conditioning for responsible use of language must take place. 

Most people in our time have had the experience of that sense of unity 
that can be brought to the group through responsible leadership. When the 
radio star, Kate Smith, by the medium of the human voice, in one-minute 
spot broadcasts throughout a single day collected $39,000,000 for the war 
effort, we felt a deep sense of compatibility and co-operation.” And, as 
everyone knows, there were times when the late President Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in having 50,000,000 people sit down voluntarily around their ra- 
dios and listen, people in San Francisco being united with those in Boston 
or New Orleans and with the village and the farm. 

In fact, we need not cite the “special case” in order to find evidences 
of the capacity of the humai personality to become united in co-operative 
effort. One of the more promising aspects of our time is the potentiality 
for co-operative activity in the dramatic groups throughout the country. Ac- 
cording to Barret Clark, head of the Dramatist Play Service, 600 women’s 
clubs in Massachusetts alone have drama chairmen; 200,000 people a year 
in Wisconsin alone take part in dramatic productions through the farmer’s 
granges; 50,000 Protestant churches in the United States present some kind 

c! dramatic performance each year. Mr. Clark estimates that there are at 
least 250,000 productions of plays per year in the United States with two 
or more performances each, thus representing an active participation in 
~ #Johnson, Wendell. People in Quandaries. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1946. pp. 266, 267. 
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amateur theater of approximately 3,000,000. Audience participation would 
raise the figure considerably.” 

We are appreciative of such co-operative activity when we realize the 
democratizing values attached. As Harold Saxe Tuttle, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the City College of New York, has remarked: “The power of 
drama lies not in doing better the same things that the schools have tra- 
ditionally done, but in doing the more important thing which the schools 
have neglected—cultivating basic social and civic attitudes, modifying con- 
duct, remoulding ideals. These goals cannot be attained by intellectual 
learning; conditioning alone can produce them.” 

The capacity of dramatic activities for modification of personality dis- 
orders and for improving one’s social adjustment has long since been known 
and established by testing. Dina Rees Evans reports results of experiments 
designed to discover the effects of participation in dramatic activity on per- 
sonality development. Forty recognized “problem cases” were among  sev- 
cnty-five boys and girls tested. Evans concluded that the score on the person- 
ality tests “indicated a discernible trend toward greater balance and equi- 
librium.” Similar results have been achieved when greater numbers of 
students have been tested. Henry Smith, testing 1751 tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade studerts, in an effort to discover the extent to which partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities was conditioned by socio-economic status 
and personality traits, concluded that students participating in activities 
were “superior to nonparticipants in social adjustment, and superior in vo- 
cabulary tests.” As everyone knows, dramatic activity has become a part 
of the program of social rehabilitation in many clinics throughout the coun- 
try. We are also aware that unesco has included among its efforts the 
project for establishing a world theatre, believing that it will provide a 
means for co-operation and better relationships among the peoples of the 
world.” We may well raise the question, Have the high schools used dra- 
matics activity to its fullest extent in order to achieve those values which 
obtain in greater co-operation, in democratic compatibility and in social 


adjustment? 
*2Rowe, Kenneth. ‘“‘Why Teach Dramatic Arts in the Secondary Schools."" Teaching Dramatic Arts 
in the Secondary Schools, American Educational Theatre Association, Allegheny College, Meadville. 1945. 
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SPEECH AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Heretofore, we have been largely concerned with the problem of im- 
proving relationships among our own people by developing the capacity 
for communicating with each other in such a way as to achieve co-operation 
in our common tasks. With the prospect of individuals moving freely 
throughout the nation and, indeed, throughout the world, we can no longer 
be satisfied with achieving compatibility at home. As Archibald MacLeish 
has pointed out: “The development of the media of mass communication 
in the short generation between the wars has changed the kind of peace 
which can now be made, by changing the opportunities for contact between 
peoples—their contact not as nations or as governments but as human so- 
cieties influencing each other through their manners, their customs, their 
traditions, their convictions, their arts, their lives.”"” We are, therefore, faced 
with the special problems that require special adjustment. As has been said: 
“Our whole educational tradition and value system is still adapted to the 
needs of a parochial world, and yet we wonder that people fail when they 
are expected to act on a broader plane.”” . 

' We are living in a world of many tongues and of many racial and 
national groups. That the tongue one speaks may constitute a psychological 
barrier has been very well established. For two thousand years the Bible 
has sounded a note of warning: “There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and no kind is without signification. If then I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian, 
and he that speaketh will be a barbarian unto men.” Anthropologists have 
found that among savage races in which each little clan speaks a different 
dialect, such difference is a more effective means of group segregation than 
dress or ornament. Such groups, threatening and disposed to attack, often 
become congenial and hospitable when addressed in their own language. 
It may well be as some authorities believe that one reason why India and 
China have been difficult to unify is the multiplicity of dialects and lan- 
guages. And there are those who believe that the Latin language did as 
much to unify the world of the first century as did the Roman law and 
religion.” The truth is, we need not look among savage races or in India 
or Rome to discover the divisive capacity latent in the tongue one speaks. 
The capacity of a difference in tongue to arouse hostility has been noted at 


47MacLeish, Archibald. ‘The People’s Peace."’ The Atlantic Monthly. CLXXX (July, 1947), 54. 
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home. Selekman reports that after dispatching a Polish-speaking labor or- 
ganizer to a mill town in which the working forces had long been domi- 


nated by Poles, a union executive was startled by a vigorous protest from 
the workers. They warned headquarters indignantly to remember that 
they were “no joreigners” and would listen only to men who could “talk 
American” to them.” 

We are not suggesting that unity among the peoples of the world 
can be brought about only by the creation of one common language or by 
having the high-school boy and girl learn to talk many languages. We are 
merely suggesting that boys and girls need to be taught that language, 
whether it be Polish or English, is largely acquired and that it is neither 
a mark of superiority or inferiority. The provincialism of the high-school 
student in this respect, call it nationalism if you will, is among the divisive 
forces of our time. 

CONCLUSION 

By an easy optimism we have for centuries proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the matter of co-operation will take care of itself. Industrial and 
political and social relations both at home and abroad would seem to indi- 
cate that co-operation in common tasks will not come about until its sci- 
cence becomes part of the training and discipline of all people. “No man is 
an island unto himself,” said John Donne, and the recognition of this 
factor makes imperative the need for bringing men together in friendly 
rather than in hostile relations. 

Since communication is the social mechanism by which people relate 
themselves to each other, it is imperative that an attempt be made to per- 
fect its use. The assumption that because one is able to make utterances he 
needs nothing further is false. It has always been. Farseeing educators 
will recognize that we cannot be seriously concerning ourselves with the 
problem of active and responsible citizenship so long as we do little or 
nothing to facilitate the process of co-operation. 

The concern of the schools should not be merely with the niceties of 
talk, but with the causes of the breakdown and failures in talk. The train- 
ing of a few orators or actors is not enough. The concern must be with 
group relations. As has been observed: “The social organization of the 
school, the kind of social roles one has an opportunity to play, whether 
competition or co-operation prevails, whether there is more opportunity for 
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team work than for solitary work, all contribute to the type of man which 
will grow up in these surroundings.”” In industrial, social, and political 
lite alike the need is for boys and girls equipped with the tools for orderly 
procedure in group relations and psychologically disciplined to co-operate 
with others. The question is not merely can the high-school boy introduce 
a speaker at the assembly program, but can he function successfully with 
his employer and fellow workers. It is not merely can he express himself 
clearly and logically, but can he carry on a responsible conversation with 
the Italian boy in the neighborhood or the Negro boy in his baseball club? 
It is not merely can he express an opinion, but can he listen with under- 
standing to contrary opinion, often held with quite as much logical basis 
as his own? The question is not merely does he know the beauty of lan- 
guage, but does he know the power of the stereotype, the label, the “loaded 
word” to sever and do harm? 

Speech is a means to an end. It must be cultivated as a means for 
bringing stability in human relations and as a tool for helping to secure 
peace in our time. This will not be done either by English teachers or 
speech teachers who emphasize only the accuracies of language or the 
logic of conclusions. It must be done by people who recognize the psy- 
chological, sociological, and political implications of talk. The belief thar 
anyone can teach oral communication is in part the cause of the failure of 
social relations. There can be little doubt that the person or persons re- 
sponsible for teaching young boys and girls communication for responsible 
action should be the most highly trained persons in the school. Until the 
schools give more attention to the development of social competence than 
has ever been given in the history of our country, there can be little hope 
for finding those personal disciplines that are necessary tor co-operative be- 
havior in an industrial society, a Cemocratic nation, and a world order. 


SMannhenn, Karl, Op. cit., p. 55. 
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E accept as almost axiomatic the idea that we Jearn to do by doing. 

There are, of course, other methods. We learn by watching others 
and by reading instructions on how to do this or to avoid that. But we 
spend millions of dollars on laboratory space and equipment on the the- 
ory that the student learns more even from fumbling through his experi- 
ments than from watching others do them expertly or from listening while 
his teachers tell him what will happen. This we believe to be true even if 
the young experimenter spends two hours on an exercise that his teacher 
could tell him about in two minutes. 

What does this have to do with discussion and debate? In the ver- 
nacular, “plenty.” We have social, political, and economic problems fully 
as important to the student and to the state as those dealt with in the labo- 
ratory sciences. If the laboratory method is the best for the sciences, should 
we not adopt or adapt it for the social sciences? It is our belief that a se- 
quence of discussion and debate constitutes the best available “scientific” 
method for the solution of nonlaboratory problems ranging in size and 
importance from the student government in the local high school to the 
proper power of the United Nations. 

The parallel between discussion and debate and the scientific method 
is not exact. The “pure” sciences deal with relatively unchanging phenom- 
ena. An experiment in chemistry or physics performed by a Russian scient- 
ist may be reproduced in our laboratories with the same results. But the 
determination of a taxation policy by those who decide such matters in 
Moscow may differ radically from one adopted, after due consideration, 


*The authors have drawn materials for this paper from their books. Discussion and Debate, F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1941, and Handbook for Discussion Leaders, Harper and Bros., 1947. For further information, 
readers should consult The Principles and Methods of Discussion by J. H. McBurney and K. G. Hance, 
Harper & Bros., 1939; Discussion and Debate by Alan Nichols, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941; and Discussion; 
Principles and Types by A. C. Baird, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 
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by the citizens of New York or Middletown. Scientists work in areas where 
the elements may be measured or controlled with reasonable accuracy. 
Social scientists work with raw materials ranging from fairly objective data 
to human opinions and desires. The laboratory scientist emerges from his 
research with a hypothesis or law which enables him to predict what will 
happen whenever the same forces meet under the same conditions; the 
social scientist, with an opinion that a certain solution would be best for 
the specific situation. 

There is another important difference. The scientist is a skilled worker, 
a master of laboratory technique. He is not usually called upon to secure 
the approval of the voter as to the accuracy of his findings or the value of 
his conclusions. The social scientist, on the other hand, works in areas 
where public opinion is the determining factor. We have, and cherish, a 
form of government that leaves as many decisions as possible to the voter. 
If he is to do more than accept the solution of his party leader, he must 
make his own analysis. He is often unskilled in the method and lacking 
in the information needed for an intelligent conclusion. The difficulties 
he must overcome in these situations constitute democracy’s basic problem. 

Here, then, is our thesis: Discussion and debate are the essential tools 
of democracy, the best available method of dealing with nonlaboratory prob- 
lems. They are not alternative methods; on the contrary they are steps in 
the progress of investigating a problem and arriving at a solution. Instruc- 
tion in the proper use of these tools is fully as important as instruction in 
the methods of laboratory science. This instruction should include train- 
ing in making and accepting decisions as well as in discovering and pre- 
senting evidence, for decisions of one kind or another are an essential 
part of life situations. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 
There is, unfortunately, no general agreement on the meaning of 
these terms or on the distinctions between them. Some advocates of discus- 
sion, with mistakea zeal, wrongly assume that they must hate the one 
in order to love the other. Some advocates of debate look upon discussion 
as talk without preparation, as talk lacking in depth and evidence—a pool- 
ing of “ignorance.” It is important, therefore, that we state as clearly as 
we can what we mean when we use the words “discussion” and “debate” 
in this article. More than a sentence definition is required in order to get a 
clear meaning of these words. 
Let us begin by considering how the scientific method may be adapted 
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for use in the analysis of non-laboratory problems. The process of investi- 
gating such a problem and arriving at a decision should include these 
five logical steps: 

1. Locating and defining the problem. Is there a real problem? If so, what 
type of problem is it? How may it be stated and defined? 

2. Investigating the history of the problem. Is it new or old? How big a prob- 
lem is it? Does it exist elsewhere? 

3. Examining suggested solutions. Who suggested each solution or course of 
action? Has it been tried in situations such as ours? If so, with what results? 
What are its strong and weak points? 

4. Choosing the best solution. Which seems best for our particular situation? 


5. Getting the voters to accept this “best” solution. How can we best do this? 


It we approach our problem with at least a relatively open mind, we 
investigate first and decide afterwards. In the stage of investigation, dif- 
ferent types of discussion should be used. When we are making a decision, 
some form of debate is best. The procedure for getting others to adopt the 
chosen solution should depend on how much those who will make the 
decision already know about the issue and how soon the decision must be 
made. If the time is short and the need for action great, discussion and de- 
bate may have to give way to persuasive speeches and the familiar methods 
of the campaign. When there is time for deliberation, the voter should 
have the opportunity to think his way through the problem and make his 
decision after considering the relative merits of alternative courses of action. 


A. What We Mean by Discussion 

Discussion may be defined as the conversation that takes place when 
members of a group gather to share their information and opinions on a 
topic or to think through a problem, usually under the chairmanship of 
one of their members. This definition stresses the willingness of group mem- 
bers to participate in “thought in process.” The individual who believes that 
he knows the answer and wants to convert others to his views is usually 
out of place in this type of meeting. He is likely to be impatient, when the 
discussion moves slowly, and critical of those who are just beginning to 
consider the problem. He may make a valuable contribution later in the 
analysis, perhaps when the relative merits of various solutions are under 
consideration and certainly when the choice of the best course of action 
must be made. His function is that of the debater or the campaign speaker. 
The definition seems not to make adequate provision for discussions 
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held before audiences whose members participate first by listening and 
later, if they wish, by asking questions or speaking briefly in the forum 
period. On the basis of the number of participants, discussions may be divided 
into these two classes: 

1. Gioup discussions arc recommended when the group is small 
and everyone may take an active part in the conversation. The group 
should meet in a face-to-face situation, with the chairs so arranged that 
each member can see the others, rather than as an audience where all 
sit in rows facing the designated speakers. 

2. Public discussions take place in the presence of audiences. Pre- 
viously designated speakers, chosen for their knowledge of the issue, 
open the meeting. The audience members participate vocally only in 
the forum period. The “forum” is that part of a public discussion in 
which audience members are invited to take part by raising questions, 
adding information, or voicing opinions. (If the audience is large, 
only a small fraction of its members will get the floor.) A good discussion 
has these characteristics: 

1. “Thought in process.” Members are willing to join in thinking 
their way through the problem, and presumably, to accept whatever 
solution that seems best. 

2. Organized informality. The aim, through seating arrangements 
and other devices, is to create a friendly atmosphere and to make it 
easy tor the timid members to take part. Speeches should be informal, 
cast in the language and style of conversation. 

3. Purpose. Good discussion is not the casual talk that drifts from 
one topic to another. It is conversation on a problem and with a pur- 
pose—a project in group thinking. 

4. Planning. Discussion of the sort we are interested in does not 
just happen. It requires a leader with a definite plan. He directs the 
procedure but not the outcome of the discussion. 

5. General participation. Anyone with something to say should 
have the chance to say it. In public discussions, half of the time should 
be reserved for the forum period. When the group is large, only a few 
will get the floor, but we should remember that active listening is 
participation. 

B. What We Mean by Debate 
In our comments on discussion we have made some progress in de- 
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fining debate. Whether used as a school exercise, as a legislative or judicial 
process, or in the business meetings of clubs and societies, debate has these 
characteristics. 

1. The speaker in a debate begins with a conclusion which he 
urges others to adopt or to reject. If he is properly prepared, he has 
taken the three steps which are essential in the investigation of a problem. 

2. The conclusion must be so stated—as a motion, resolution, ques- 
tion, bill, or indictment—as to give the voter a choice between two al- 
ternatives. 

3. In a properly conducted debate, both sides have an equal chance 
to present their arguments. 

4. When all who wish to speak have done so or when the allotted 
time has expired, a vote is taken and the will of the majority prevails. 
The minority must abide by the decision as long as it stands but may 
argue for a reversal of judgment when the matter may again be 
brought before the group. 

Debate, then, is the proper parliamentary procedure when a decision 
must be reached. It gives advocates and opponents of a measure equal op- 
portunities to present their evidence and argue their conclusions before the 
voters who must make the decision. Affirmative and negative speakers usu- 
ally alternate, “thereby avoiding the danger of having the verdict result 
irom fixing the attention on facts bearing one way to the comparative neg- 


lect of those on the other side.” 


FORMS OF DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 

We noted in the preceding section the general lack of agreement on 
the meaning of “discussion” and “debate.” The same situation prevails 
when we attempt to name the varieties of discussion and debate. A “round- 
table” may mean a dozen or so gathered about a round table to discuss a 
matter among themselves or a larger number without any table at all! 
The University of Chicago Round Table is composed of only three people 
seated at a small triangular table, conversing on a topic for the benefit of 
radio listeners. The word “debate” may mean a verbal squabble between two 
persons, what goes on in Congress, or a school exercise, performed by af- 
firmative and negative teams. We include here brief descriptions of the 
forms of these types of discussion which are now in use in many places. 


1Lowell, A. Lawrence. Public Opinion in Peace and War. Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachus- 


setts. 1923. p. 68. 
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A. Forms of Group Discussion 


1. Guided conversation. Fifteen to twenty people, with one of their 


number as leader, converse about a problem of mutual interest. 


2. Co-operative investigation. This type is useful when the group 


has little information about the topic. Four or five members 
study different phases of the question and pool their information 
in brief reports at the beginning of the meeting. Following these 
reports, the group joins in informal discussion. 


3. Committee meetings. Committees are often appointed to investi- 


gate a situation and report their findings to the parent organiza- 
tion. Sometimes they are asked to recommend a course of action. 
These meetings should follow the pattern of informal discussion. 
The chairman serves in the double role of investigator and dis- 
cussion leader. When the committee fails to agree on its report, 
the meetings properly pass from discussion to debate. 


. Conferences. The membership normally consists of “delegates” 


appointed by the participating agencies. Sometimes co-operative, 
sometimes hostile, they meet to confer on a problem and, usually, 
to explore the possibility of joint action. The procedure should be 
that of informal discussion, beginning with points of agreement 
and proceeding carefully through areas of mild disagreement 
to issues on which different groups take opposite positions. In 
this last phase, opposing delegates should have the opportunity 
to debate. 


B. Forms of Public Discussion 
The word “forum” here designates that part of a public discussion 
in which audience members are invited to take part. 


1. 





Panel-Forum. A chairman and three or four panel members, 
chosen for their knowledge about different phases of the topic 
or because of their different opinions about it, converse before an 
audience whose members are later invited to join in the discus- 
sion. The panel is most useful in the earlier stages of the thought 
process and works best with audiences of moderate size. 


. Symposium-Forum. The symposium might be conducted with 


the same “cast” as the panel. The essential difference is that 
the symposium begins with short speeches rather than with con- 
versation. It is likely to present more information and a more 
unified treatment of the problem. The symposium is more formal 
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than the panel, is better adapted to larger audiences and to step 
three of the analysis; 7.¢., examining suggested solutions. 

If, as is usually the case in the Town Meeting of the Air 
broadcasts, the speakers are chosen because they have opposing 
views on the question, the meeting becomes a Debate-Forum. 


. Lecture Forum. Perhaps the type of public discussion in most fre- 


quent use, the lecture-forum consists of a speech on the topic, 
followed by the forum period. It has the advantage of being 
easiest to arrange and the disadvantage of failing to present a 
balanced treatment of different points of view. The lecturer 
who is qualified to speak on the issue often has formed an opin- 


ion on the merits of the proposed solutions. 


. Public Hearing. Legislative committees use this device to get in- 


formation about the need for proposed legislation and about 
public reactions to it. Speakers representing organizations of vari- 
ous types appear before the committee, make their speeches, and 
are questioned by committee members. Employees in charge of 
government projects conduct public hearings to explain a project 
and to answer questions about it. Like the symposium, the pub- 
lic hearing conducted by legislative committees often becomes a 
debate on the need for legislation or the merits of the bill under 


consideration. 


C. Forms of Debate 


We refer elsewhere to debates in business meetings, in our courts of law, 


and in legislative assemblies. Here we will list the types of debate com- 


monly used in our schools. 


i. 


tht 





Formal debate. This term designates the type of debate commonly 
used in school competition and in many of our public debates. 
The proposition may be phrased as a question, a motion, or a 
resolution. The affirmative speaker, or team, argues for the adop- 
tion of the motion; the negative, for its rejection. Each speaker 
usually gives two speeches: a constructive argument and a re- 
buttal, 


. Cross-examination debate. The procedure through the constructive 


speeches is the same. The rebuttal speeches are omitted; instead, 
each speaker questions an opponent, seeking to direct attention 
to weaknesses in his evidence or reasoning. Here is a_ typical 


schedule: 
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a. First affirmative speech 8 minutes 
Cross-examination by second negative 6 minutes 
b. First negative speech 8 minutes 
Cross-examination by first affirmative 6 minutes 
c. Second affirmative speech 8 minutes 
Cross-examination by first negative 6 minutes 
d. Second negative speech 8 minutes 
Cross-examination by second affirmative 6 minutes 
e. Negative summary 4 minutes 
f. Affirmative summary 4 minutes 
ToTaL 64 minutes 


The cross-examination debate puts a premium on ability to an- 
swer questions about the prepared argument, insures a direct 
clash between the teams, and maintains a high degree of spon- 
taneity. Each debater participates in three different types of 
speaking. 

“Problem-solving” debate. This combination of discussion and 
debate is designed to weigh the relative merits of two sclutions 
to the problem. The form is best explained by illustration: 


Analysis of problem, first speaker of team X 10 minutes 
A second analysis, first speaker of team Y 10 minutes 
A proposed solution, second speaker of team X 12 minutes 
An alternative solution, second speaker of 
team Y 12 minutes 
Comparison of the two solutions, third speaker 
of team X 8 minutes 
Comparison of the two solutions, third speaker 
of team Y ‘8 minutes 
Tora 60 minutes 


. Legislative debate. The distinguishing characteristic of legisla- 





tive debate is that speakers may particpate as individuals rather 
than as members of a team. American colleges are currently or- 
ganizing legislative sessions, telescoping into two or three days 
the procedures involved in committee hearings on bills, majority 
and minority reports to the general assembly, the introduction o: 
amendments, and debate, first on the amendments and finally 
on the measure as amended. When the time has expired, the roll 
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is called and the student “legislators” vote to pass or defeat the 

bill. This method should include experience in discussion and 

debate, and training in the proper uses of parliamentary procedure. 

Other combinations and variations of discussion and debate are in 

existence; still others will, we hope, be developed as the need for them be- 

comes apparent. There is no reason, in our opinion, to support the posi- 

tion that one form is inherently better than another. Each has its limita- 
tions and its values; each is best for certain situations. 


THE ESSENTIAL TOOLS OF DEMOCRACY 

“A free state,” wrote Bagehot seventy-five years ago, “a state with 
liberty, means a state in which the sovereign power is divided among many 
persons and in which there is discussion among those persons.” Contrasted 
with this, is the state where sovereignty rests within an individual—be he 
monarch or dictator—who claims to get his power from the Almighty and 
proclaims his decisions to the people. To escape this type of government, 
many of our ancestors came to the North American wilderness, determined 
to build free states. 

A government “of the people, by the people, and for the people” can 
only be successtul when the citizen is free to speak, to listen to both sides 
of the issue, and to vote without fear -of reprisal. Socrates declared: “The 
sun might as easily be spared from the Universe as free speech from the 
liberal institutions of society.” In another age, Milton, pamphleteer as well 
as poet, wrote, “Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to my conscience, above all liberties.” 

But the freedom of the individual to say what he thinks is not, as 
far as the state is concerned, the matter of greatest moment. Walter Lipp- 
mann makes the point: “While the right to talk may be the beginning of 
ireedom, the necessity of listening is what makes the right important.” 
Freedom of speech achieves “its essential purpose only when different 
opinions are expounded in the same hall to the same audience.” This, of 
course, means debate. John Stuart Mill also believed that wise decisions 
come from debate and often involve compromise. “On every subject on 
which difference of opinion is possible,” he wrote, “the truth depends on a 
balance to be struck between two sets of conflicting reasons.” And Macau- 
ley said that men “are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it fully.” 

These intellectual pioneers—and the many others who believed as 
they did—knew that government in a democracy is not all sweetness and 
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light. It is often characterized by periods of confusion, controversy, and 
delay. We quote Bagehot again: “If a nation has in any considerable degree 
gained the habit and exhibited the capacity . . . to argue much on politics, 
and not to argue ruinously, an enormous advance in other kinds of civili- 
zation may confidently be predicted for it. . . . Tolerance, too, is learned in 
discussion and, as history shows, is only so learned.” 

When a people wrested from unwilling rulers the power to decide im- 
portant questions, a method of studying the issue and arriving at a con- 
clusion had to be developed. Otherwise the people woke frem their dream 
of freedom to find that they had changed from the dictatorship of a 
monarch to a dictatorship of some self-chosen group. Complete freedom 
of the individual resulted in chaos. 

The method of self-government which has been evolved and which 
we call “parliamentary iaw” is based on the following fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

1. Only one subject can be before the house at any one time. 

2. This subject must be so stated—as a motion, bill, or resolution— 
as to give the members the choice of voting “Yes” or “No” on a single 
proposition. 

3. There should be full and free debate on each proposition. 

4. Each member has rights equal to those of each other member. 

5. The will of the majority must prevail, but the right of the minority 
to be heard and to re-open the question at the next session must be pre- 
served. 

These principles of parliamentary law should be observed in our so- 
cieties and business organizations. On them are based the process of law- 
making, whether in our state legislatures or in Congress. With special 
tules designed to exclude irrelevant evidence and argument, they are foi- 
lowed in our courts. 

This procedure—a combination of discussion and debate should be 
used in our schools (a) as an application of the “laboratory method” to 
controversial problems and (b) as a method of training for citizenship 
in our democracy. 


DECISIONS IN DISCUSSIONS AND DEBATES 

Discussions and debates in business meetings, legislative assemblies, 
and judicial bodies are conducted tor the express purpose of reaching de- 
cisions. But the bases of decision vary. The legislator or member of an or- 
ganization holding a business meeting may enter the debate with informa- 
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tion about the bill or motion and opinions as to its value. He is free to get 
additional information from any source and to consult the wishes of his 
constituents. When the time for action arrives, he votes “Yes” or “No,” 
basing his decision on what he believes to be the merits of the legislation 
and/or the wishes of those he represents. 

Members of a jury are chosen from those who have no special infor- 
mation and no fixed opinions about the case. They listen to the evidence 
presented by witnesses and to the arguments of opposing counsel. The 
judge instructs them concerning matters of law and states the questions on 
which they must vote “Yes” or “No,” “guilty” or “not guilty.” The judge 
decides points of law and, in the case of conviction, often fixes punishment. 

A different situation may prevail when discussions and debates are 
held before groups without official status. The purpose may be to give the 
audience an understanding of the problem so they may vote more intelli- 
gently when the time for action arrives. Or the issue may be one on which 
individual rather than group action is sufficient. It is neither necessary nor 
wise to have decisions on the merits of the question at the end of most 
discussion meetings. At the conclusion of debates, however, the individual 
should make at least a tentative judgment. “On the basis of what I now 
know, I would vote for (or against) the measure.” 

School exercises in discussion and debate, whether in the classroom 
or extracurricular competitions, should also give participants and auditors 
a better understanding of the problem. But these exercises should also 
have another purpose: they should train students in the effective presenta- 
tion of evidence and argument, and auditors in evaluating both the skills 
of the speaker and the content of the speeches. 

To attain this objective, decisions in at least part of the events in 
which the student participates are essential, but decisions on a different 
basis. While each auditor is competent to report how the event has influ- 
enced his beliefs, many are not qualified to pass judgment on the merits 
of the periormance, and few can give helpful suggestions to the partici- 
pants. We would not expect the layman to instruct the student on the im- 
provement of his !aboratory techniques in science; we should not expect 
this type of instruction from the layman who has listened to a debate. The 
judge should know the objective of the event and how to help students 
do better next time. 

The values of decisions, whether by designating the winning team or 
evaluating individual performance, are: summarized thus: 
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t 1. Decisions are valuable when they stimulate the student to greater 
s effort. The desire to excel is a powerful motivation that should not be dis- 
F: carded because it may be unwisely used. 

n 2. Decisions are valuable when they give the student an analysis ot 


his strengths and weakhesses so he can do better next time. 
. 3. Decisions are valuable when they give the audience training in the 
evaluation of evidence, and argument. Skill in making decisions on contro- 
versial issues is needed by every citizen. 

4, Decisions are valuable when they give the student training in win- 
ning and losing gracefully. Good sportsmanship is more than good man- 
rers; it is essential in a government based on majority rule. 

Decisions such as these do more than designate a winner. The judge 
should have the opportunity to analyze the event before the audience and, 
later, to consult with the participants. Ballots such as the following are 


helpful. 
EVALUATION BALLOT FOR DISCUSSION 


Rate each speaker on the evaluation points given below, giving him a score 
of from 1 to 7 as indicated on the linear scale. The group is to be evaluated on one 
point only—general effectiveness. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Inferior Very Poor — Poor Adequate Good Very Good Superior 








Description of Points of Evaluation: 
I. Information about the problem (Breadth, accuracy, and use of informa- 
tion). 
II. Analysis of problem (Ability to understand and establish clearly the is- 
sues involved ). 

III. Ability to think co-operatively (Open-mindedness; alertness; willingness 
to abandon weak arguments; ability to synthesize the contributions of 
various members). 

IV. Skill in speaking (Adaptation of voice, action, and language to audience, 
occasion, and other panel members). 

V. General courtesy (Treating opinions of others with respect; giving oth- 
ers the chance to speak). 

VI. General effectiveness of each speaker (A. Leader—order; efficiency; fair- 
ness; making occasional summaries; encouraging general participation ; 
testing information and evidence. B. Panel Member—effectiveness of en- 
tire contribution). 


VII. General effectiveness of group. 
. Comments. 
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Points of Evaluation Leader 





I. Information about | | 


i a 

problem | | | | 
| | | | 

-~ | 





Il. Analysis of problem 
III. Ability to think 
co-operatively 
~ TV. Skill in speaking 
V. General courtesy 
VI. General effectiveness 
of each speaker 
VII. General effectiveness 
of the group 




















VIII. Comments: 
BALLOT FOR JUDGING DEBATES 
I. Quality of the Debating 
Indicate the relative skill of each debater in each of the six phases of debat- 
ing by placing numbers selected from the following scale (1,2,3,4,5,6,7) in the ap- 


V yf 


propriate column. 1 is poor; 4 is average; 7 is superior. 


5. Skill in rebuttal 
}. Speaking skill 


Affirmative Negative 
1 2 1 2 
1. Analysis—plan of case im CJ CT] TC 
2. Knowledge, evidence a im Oo | 
3. Reasoning, inferences CT a we CJ 
4. Adapting to opposing case T] CT CT CT 
C) C) C) C) 
C) CO OQ C) 
O CO) O CJ 


Totals 


Il. Rank of Debaters : 
Please rank the debaters in order of their excellence. 





Second........... 
Third..... 
ID coins sennnsiistch eantanicieiotocaasientoat anomie ase sie ae aera 
IIT. Decision 
I believe the better debating was done by the..................2.2.....-.0-20-++ team. 
| aa A OE ET ae 





STUDIES OF DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 
Only a few years ago, when the trains ran on time in Italy and Hitler 
was saving the German people the labor of thinking and making decisions, 
there was a growing tendency to speak slightingly of democracy 2s govern- 
ment by talk. Talk, they said, takes time and doesn’t get you anywhere; it 
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drains off energy that might better be expended in doing something. De- 
bates, they said, are bad for the debater and not good for the audience. 
Debates according to the critics, create a contentious spirit in the speakers, 
and disunity among the listeners. 

Fortunately, a fair amount of efidence is available on some of these 


points. We present some of it here. 


A. Studies of Debaters ' 

Howell’ gathered data on 213 debaters in twenty-four high schools. 
Their mean I1.Q. was 119, considerably above the average. They were 
good students; fifty per cent had practically all “A” records, and another 
thirty-five per cent had “B” averages. They scored higher than members of 
a carefully selected control group on a battery of tests measuring ability in 
critical thinking. The debaters outgained the control group during the de- 
bate season. Those scoring highest on these tests were also, in the opinion 
of the coaches, the best debaters. 


Brembeck,” using the same tests, measured the effects on critical think- 
ing of one-semester courses in argumentation and debate in eleven colleges 
and universities. He found that the argumentation students as a group 
significantly outgained the control group. In ten of the schools the argu- 
mentation students had higher scores at the beginning of the course. Ar- 
gumentation students with extracurricular debating experience had higher 
scores than other argumentation students at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 

Now let us see what former debaters think about the value of their 
experience. A questionnaire was sent to 200 college debaters who had 
been out of school at least five years. Of 105 who replied, 102 regarded de- 
bating as a valuable part of their education. Asked to name the most im- 
portant benefits, fifty listed the value of speaking “under fire;” thirty-six 
said they had gained self-confidence; fifty-three, that they had learned to 
“go to the bottom of a question;” and twenty-two, that debating taught 
them to be tolerant. Olson’ has just completed a comparable survey with 
similar results. To the question: Has debating helped you in your present 
occupation? 144 answered “yes;” eleven, “probably yes;” one, “uncertain;” 
three, “probably not;” four, “no.” To the question: Would you advise stu- 


2Howell, William S$. The Effects of High-School Debating on Critical Thinking. Ph. D. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. 
3Brembeck, Winston. The Effects of a Course in Argumentation on Critical Thinking Ability. 


Ph. D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 
4Olson, Donald. Debating at the University of Nebraska. M. A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 
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dents entering your occupation to debate? 145 said “yes;” seven, “probably 
yes;” five, “uncertain;” three, “probably not;” one, “no.” 

On the basis of these studies, and others that might be cited, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem justified. Debaters are likely to be considerably above 
average in intellectual ability and in ‘scholarship. As a result of their ex- 
perience they gain more than their fellow nondebaters in critical thinking 
ability. Former debaters, with few exceptions, regard their experience as 
highly valuable. 

B. Effects of Discussion and Debate on Beliefs 

The studies of the effects of discussion warrant these tentative con- 
clusions: 

1. Even when there is little or no discussion of a problem, the aver- 
age group judgment is better than most individual judgments. A few indi- 
viduals are, of course, better than the group. 

2. Group thinking, resulting from consultation or discussion, is better 
than individual thinking when these factors are important: a number of 
ways of looking at a problem, a number of suggestions for a solution, 
thorough analysis and criticism of each proposed solution. 

3. The group is more likely to accept good solutions advanced in 
discussion than to reject them; more likely to reject bad solutions than to 
accept them. 

4. Those having good answers tend to hold them more tenaciously in 
discussion than do individuals who present poor suggestions. 

5. Even relatively short discussions may significantly change the be- 
liefs of from twenty per cent to forty per cent of the listeners. 

There have also been some studies of the effects of debate on partici- 
pants and listeners. Capel’ measured the effects of a season’s debating on 
213 debaters in thirty-two high schools, At the end of the season, forty per 
cent of the debaters had changed their attitudes significantly on the ques- 
tions of Federal aid to education. Those mildly in favor of the side of the 
question they debated tended to believe more firmly in that side. Those 
rather extreme in their views at the beginning tended to be less sure at 
the end. Those debating both sides tended to shift toward a neutral posi- 
tion. Forty per cent of the listeners made significant changes of attitude. 
The studies in this field warrant these conclusions: 

1. Debaters do change the opinions of twenty per cent to forty per 


5Capel, Robert B. The Effects of High-School Debating on the Attitudes of Debaters and Listeners. 
Ph. D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1939. 
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cent of their listeners, depending on the relative merits of affirmative and 
negative presentations and the intensity with which original opinions are 
held. 

2. Listening to a debate seems more likely to strengthen initial beliefs 
than to weaken them. (But this was not true in Capel’s study.) The larg- 
est number of shifts is from neutral to affirmative or negative positions. 

3. Since both sides of the question are presented, there are usually 
changes of opinion in both directions. These might tend to cancel each 
other, and the majority vote would not be changed. 

4. However, in a good many cases, the shift of opinion in one di- 
rection changes the majority vote. 

5. The side of the argument presented first seems, in the case of a new 
issue, to have an advantage. 

6. Student debating is sometimes too “academic” to be effective with 
popular audiences. 

Discussion and debate are the essential tools of democracy. The schools 
can, and should, in classrooms and in forensic competitions, train future 
citizens in the proper use of these tools. 











Part II. speEcH CURRICULUM AND METHODS 








CHAPTER 4 


Public Speaking in the 
Secondary School 


C. W. EDNEY 
The State University of lowa 
The University Experimental Schools 


N the course of in-school and out-of-school activities, the student di- 

rects, explains, describes, narrates. He is, or should be, actively engaged 
in solving problems in discussion groups. Quite often he is called upon to 
explain or defend his position and, occasionally, he attempts to activate 
tellow students by the use of persuasive argument which will vary all the 
way from simple argumentation to rudimentary appeal to motives. He 
expends well over fifty per cent of his communicative effort in listening— 
much of which is passive. 

In their activities after graduation from high school, all but a small 
percentage of the students in the advanced speech course will continue to 
speak in situations that are similar to those in which they spoke while in 
school. In addition, however, they will be making personal applications, 
participating in interviews, buying and selling, conferring, and promoting. 
Their purpose, in the great bulk of situations, will be informative. 

With the above analysis in mind, we can construct a course that will 
(1) improve the ability of students to analyze and adapt their ideas to listen- 
ers; (2) teach the fundamentals of parliamentary practice; (3) teach in- 
structional speaking in which the student explains, describes, narrates, de- 
fines, analyzes, classifies, directs, reports, and uses illustration, example, 
analogy, as well as visual aids; (4) teach the basic principles of reasoning 
from specific instances, statistics, authority, and casual relationship as they 
enter into the various phases of reflective thinking in problem-solving dis- 
cussion; (5) instruct the student in the application of speech skills in ordi- 
nary vocational situations; (6) improve the ability of the student to read 
orally from the printed page in group situations; (7) initiate the pupil 
into the use of and resistance to persuasive appeals to wants and emotions; 
and (8) improve the ability of the student in the school to listen actively and 


creatively. 
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Although the emphasis in the required speech course is upon those 
speech skills of greatest value to the largest number of students, every op- 
portunity should be given to individual students to advance rapidly into 
speech experiences that will satisfy their particular interests and desires. 
Because of his intrinsic motivation, the student with particular desires will 
require but little more of the teacher’s time and energy. Ordinarily he 
will need only a word of encouragement and a few specific suggestions as 
to supplementary readings and additionai speaking experiences. 

In the elective advanced public speaking course where students are 
more or less selected, there is justification for teaching students how their 
purposes can be achieved through oratory, debate, after-dinner speaking, 
and eulogies; through speeches delivered in commencement, campaign, 
convention, anniversary, political, or memorial situations; and by means 
of addresses of welcome, dedication, farewell, installation, inauguration, or 
acceptance. The emphasis, of course, remains upon speaking for a purpose. 
Here again the student should understand that the labels placed upon speak- 
ing designate only a particular purpose, method of preparation, or occasion. 
They do not change the nature of speaking. 


PROCEDURE IN TEACHING THE ADVANCED COURSE IN SPEECH 

The advanced course in speech should begin with an analysis of stu- 
dent needs. The teacher will want to know how far his students, individ- 
vally and collectively, have progressed in the basic skills of speaking and 
listening. The teacher will determine (1) the adequacy of the student’s 
adjustment to the speech situation, (2) the student's skill in articulation and 
pronunciation, (3) the naturalness, responsiveness, purposefulness of the 
student’s voice and bodily speaking, (4) the ability of the student to dis- 
cover and arrange speech materials, (5) the capacity of the student to en- 
gage in informal speech activities and to listen, (6) the ability of the 
student to convey the message from a printed page, (7) the student’s appre- 
ciation of the freedom and responsibility of speech, (8) the satisfaction 
which the student gets from “speaking well,” and (9) the student’s under- 
standing of the speaking process. 

The goals set for the course should be stated in terms of achievable 
outcomes. The instructor can teach more economically and with a greater 
sense of purpose if he estimates specifically the results that he can obtain 
with any particular group. Estimated outcomes must take into consideration 
the degree of skill, understanding, and appreciation with which the stu- 
dent enters the course, Achievable outcomes for which the teacher plans 
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must also consider the intellectual, emotional, and physical maturity of 
the student. Speeches to activate of an intricate, logical, or highly motivat- 
ng nature are beyond the experience and the capacity of most high-school 
students. The physical maturity that determines some voice characteristics and 
improves muscular co-ordination sometimes comes quite late in some students. 


The objectives of the course should be made known to the students. 
The students may and should have a significant voice in defining the 
purposes of the course, in planning the sequence of experiences that will 
achieve those purposes, and in judging the end result. 

The course should aim directly at teaching the skills, understandings, 
and appreciations involved in speech. If the teacher desires, for example, to 
teach students how to select and state a central idea, that specific purpose 
should become the aim of the assignment or assignments necessary to ac- 
complish it. All classroom explanation, illustration, and discussion should 
focus upon that purpose. The skills involved in speaking are neither thor- 
cughly nor economically learned as incidental outcomes. 

The course should not aim directly at the accomplishment otf every 
objective of secondary education. If the skills, understandings, and apprecia- 
tions involved in speech are well taught, the teacher of speech will have 
made a highly significant contribution to the objectives of secondary edu- 
cation. The end result of an attempt to accomplish all of the aims of edu- 
cation in a single course is thin, ineffective, and inadequate. The teacher 
should, however, be concerned with indirect outcomes. The teacher of 
speech can, while teaching directly for skill in communication, guide his 
students into content areas and activities that will contribute indirectly to 
objectives of education. The teacher of the advanced speech course should 
also attempt to establish maximum correlation of his instruction with other 
areas of education. 

The course should start with the interests and experiences of the stu- 
dents. Instruction and practice in the techniques of problem-solving dis- 
cussion might very well be centered in the problem of soil conservation 
with a group of students who have just witnessed a farm demonstration 
of contour plowing. The extrinsic motivation derived from the application 
of reflective thinking to a local and experienced problem would result in 
better acceptance of and deeper investigation into the next problem chosen 
for discussion though further removed from the pupil’s interest and ex- 


perience. 
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The course should follow a carefully planned psychological and logical 
sequence of experiences. In that sequence of experiences, adjustment to 
the speaking situation is first and all-important. The class may very well 
progress in a succession of experiences, that psychologically become in- 
creasingly difficult, from classroom conversation to problem solving dis- 
cussion, to oral reading before an audience, to formal speaking before an 
audience. Each classroom experience should be solid preparation for the 
one to follow. The student should understand what he is expected to ac- 
complish in any one unit of instruction. He should know what each assign- 
ment or experience will contribute to the accomplishment of that unit ob- 
jective. He should help devise and concentrate upon specific activities that 
will enable him to reach the unit objective. He should demonstrate his 
ability to integrate the preparatory activities into the cumulative activity 
that indicates his degree of mastery of the unit objective. For example, 
ene of the major desired outcomes of the advanced course will be skill in 
informative speaking. The student will be made aware of this goal. He, 
with the aid of teacher and textbook, will provide himself with a working 
definition of informative speaking. He will arrive at a determination of 
the constituent elements of informative speaking. He will engage in oral 
exercises in exposition, narration, description, definition, classification, illus- 
tration, and analogy. Finally, as a cumulative experience, he will attempt 
to make use of any or all of these techniques in an informative speech. 

The emphasis of the advanced course should be upon speaking for a 
purpose. The class should begin and end upon that note. Audience an- 
alysis, content, clarity of arrangement and expression, projection of ideas, 
emphasis, and attention factors become paramount. The student should be 
concerned with his message—not with himself. He should not enter into 
a speaking situation burdened with critical comments upon his articulation, 
voice, posture, or other details. Such comments turn his attention in upon 
himself. Consequently, it is wise to separate any necessary drill upon ar- 
ticulation, pronunciation, and voice from the attempt to communicate with 
an audience. This work on fundamentals should have preceded the work 
in the course in public speaking. 

The course should be an activity course—not a theory course. The 
student should engage in a great many short speaking experiences rather 
than a few long experiences. 

Each speaking assignment should be accompanied with a listening 
or observing assignment. Students should be rated and graded upon their 
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ability to listen and observe as well as to speak. Listening assignments 
should co-ordinate with the purpose of the speaking assignment. If the 
speaking assignment is designed to teach the student how to support his 
thesis with specific instances, the listening assignment should be an evalu- 
ation of the quality of the evidence used. The listening audience should be 
able to dissect, reconstruct, supplement, and evaluate the effort of the 
speaker. Each listener should be expected to improve his ability to take 
notes, outline, appraise evidence and reasoning, note the central idea and 
supporting points, absorb and remember information, take issue with the 
speaker, and ask questions. Each observer should become aware of strengths 
and weaknesses in visual communication. 

Maximum use should be made of auditory and visual aids. Students 
should have an opportunity to listen to selected recordings of speeches, 
discussions, and readings. They should have an opportunity to hear and 
evaluate their own efforts. Charts, outlines, or diagrams placed upon the 
board or projected upon a screen are profitable teaching devices. 

The teacher should include supervised study periods in planning the 
course of study. Such periods enable him to be of maximum assistance to 
pupils in the preparation and practice of speech assignments. 

Assignments and activities should be relatively short and simple. Long, 
complicated tasks discourage the student and reduce the effectiveness of the 
experience. 

The advanced course should “tie in” with school and community 
activities. Speech students gain excellent experience in presenting assembly, 
home-room, and radio programs. They may very well handle the sale of 
school activity books or Christmas Seals. From the speech classroom can 
come contributions to Fire Prevention Week, Education Week, or Book 
Week. The more proficient student speakers should be encouraged to talk 
to local church, fraternal, and service organizations. The alert teacher will 
discover many opportunities for his students to experience real and varied 
audience situations. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Teaching Speech and Civic 
Responsibility in the School 
System Radio Station 


Edited* by 
DOROTHY KLOCK 
New York City Public Schools 


HE application of the speech arts has ramifications of all kinds, many 

of which accrue to the benefit of the individual student while others 
combine this advantage with that of bringing honor and distinction to 
the school—in the {orm of a play, operetta, or public speaking contest. A 
radio station operated by a school system offers these and many additional 
opportunities for the application of the speech arts, especially in putting 
into worth-while practice the social functions of speech in a democracy. 

Station wnyE offers many types of programs, some of which have sub- 
ject matter which places them outside the scope of this article. Language 
programs, for instance, have a highly specialized use in the classroom. 
Music programs, spelling bees on the air, programs dealing with mathe- 
matics—all these have their place on the school system radio station. How- 
ever, the subsequent pages will deal with the type of program which gives 
the student broadcaster and the class listener more direct opportunity to 
benefit from this practical form of application of the speech arts. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

All radio stations which propose to present fine, “live” dramatic pro- 
grams must have a pool of talent on which to draw for actors, announcers, 
and those behind-the-scene magicians, the sound-effects men, and the mu- 
sicians. An educational broadcasting system is in particular need of such 
a pool because the dramatics form is unquestionably one of the most ef- 
fective for the presentation of material by radio for classroom consump- 
tion. At wnyé, the talent pool is known as the All-City Radio Workshop. 
In its broadest sense, the All-City Radio Workshop at wnye has three 
divisions,—the Production Workshop, the Script Workshop, and the Oper- 


*Prepared with the co-operation of the staff of station WNYE, New York City FM station for the 
schools, owned and operated by the Board of Education. For further information, address James F. Mac- 
andrew, Co-ordinator of Broadcasting, Station WNYE, 29 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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ating and Recording Workshop composed of the boys who handle the 
controls for the broadcasts and make the recordings of wNye productions. 
The students who are members of the Production and Script Workshops 
are gleaned from all the high schools in.New York City; the Operating and 
Recording Workshop is made up of boys who are radio course majors in 
the Brooklyn Technical High School in which the wnye studios and 
transmitter are housed. The script writers are chosen on the basis of an 
interview and an estimate of the samples of their previous work which 
they are required to submit. The members of the production group are 
selected after three students from each of the eighty academic and voca- 
tional high schools in New York have been auditioned. For the production 
group, sixth-, seventh-, or eighth-term students are eligible; for the script- 
writing group, seventh-term students only, because this is a one-term course, 
covering specific subject matter in carefully developed fashion, The pro- 
duction group, on the other hand, is taught some elementary theory about 
1adio production. From that point on the stern necessity of getting shows on 
the air takes over the teacher’s role, and application is the continuing rule 
of the day. 

For the purposes of this article, it will be well to explain further the 
work of this production group of the All-City Radio Workshop. The group 
usually numbers thirty actors and actresses, two or three students who spe- 
cialize in sound (although many of the others frequently act as assistants 
in this area), and three or four music specialists—students whose familiarity 
with recorded classical music makes them valuable in the job of selecting 
and handling recorded themes, bridges, and other music for broadcasts. 

Probably there is no other school situation in which students have so 
many and varied opportunities for the application of the speech arts. All- 
City Workshoppers announce, narrate, and act in dramatic productions; 
they participate frequently in discussions on the air; occasionally one of 
them has the opportunity to be master of ceremonies of a quiz; and at all 
times, they have to be ready to take on any assignment that must be filled 
“for the good of the show.” The dramatics shows they do are of many 
types—stories of the work of pioneers in the field of science, favorite stor- 
ies of children from all over the world dramatized for local listening, 
adaptations of literary classics, episodes in the lives of Americans who have 
contributed tc our heritage, and dramatics presentations of a situation which 
crystallizes a community problem. The manner in which some of these 
types of programs are developed will be discussed in detail below. 
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There is never a complete turn-over of personnel in the production 
group. Those students admitted in their sixth or seventh term in high 
school may remain in the Workshop for another term, or perhaps even 
two terms, if they are invited to do so by the director. The invitation is 
contingent, of course, on the earnestness of purpose and the ability they 
display during their first term in the Workshop. Approximately one half of 
the students in this All-City Radio Workshop group is made up of new- 
comers each term. 

Rehearsals are held four afternoons a week—Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday—from 3 until 4:45 or 5 p.m. The work of the group con- 
sists of casting, rehearsing, and frequently transcribing productions. Usu- 
ally, all the programs in one series each school term are transcribed in 
order to avoid bringing in a large group of students for the broadcast each 
week and causing absence from classes in their home schools. 

By arrangement with the high-scheol division of the New York City 
Board of Education, members of the Workshop may be excused from 
classes in their home schools in order to participate in broadcasts. Natur- 
ally, every effort is made to avoid taking the same students out of class 
several Tuesdays or Thursdays in a row. In a matter of school credit, the 
Production Workshop may be substituted for English 6 or 7 in the stu- 
dent’s home school, or it may be credited as a miscellaneous group subject 
if the student needs credit toward graduation in that area. Experience has 
shown that the majority of students have been able to carry the Workshop 
in addition to their full school program. The gifted actor is usually an 
alert student who has kept up well in his studies before coming to the 
Workshop and thus has room for both English and radio in his program. 
The possibility of substitution, however, has proved to be very usetul in 
the case of students who come to wNnye from schools at a great distance— 
on Staten Island or far up in the Bronx or out in Queens—distances of as 
much as twelve or fourteen miles from the station, by bus and subway 
travel. 

The Workshop should not be construed as a place for learning the 
art of acting or any of the other arts connected with broadcasting. Pro- 
ficiency in the use of voice, in diction, in characterization, must all have 
been learned at other levels in the student’s development. The Workshop 
serves rather as an excellent show-case for the fine work done in dramatics 
by the teachers of speech in the city’s high schools; their prize students 
can be brought to home or classroom by the flick of a switch and the 
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turn of a knob. What other medium in the speech field can exhibit the 
good fruit of a high-school course in speech training as easily to as many 
students? 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FORUM 

A school system’s radio station offers many opportunities for the so- 
cial functions of speech on the elementary and junior high levels as well 
as on the senior high-school level. At wnye, the junior high schools of 
New York are accorded an important spot in the station’s weekly broad- 
casting schedule for “Junior High School Forum.” Here is a program in 
which the junior high-school student gets a chance to have the floor on 
subjects pertinent to his own interests and those of his community, under 
the guidance of a trained, adult discussion leader. 

The “Junior High School Forum” programs have focused their at- 
tention during the past school year upon those problems of everyday liv- 
ing which present a moral challenge to boys and girls in the junior high- 
school-age group. In preparing the series, it was thought wise to present 
the situations dramatically, but without dramatic resolution, in order that 
the discussions which followed the dramatizations might take up the chal- 
lenge to the community and attempt to find solutions. In this way, the 
programs were designed to make a positive contribution to character de- 
velopment, both in the pupils who took part in the discussions and in the 
classes listening in. 

As a continuous background for the Forum, the Junior High School 
Code of Behavior was used. This is a code which was worked out by com- 
mittees of teachers and students several years ago; it is now a credo ap- 
proved by the Board of Education and used in all junior high schools in 
New York as the basis for right thinking in the matter of moral responsibil- 
ities and obligations. There was hardly a problem within the scope of the 
Code of Behavior which was not touched upon in the 1946-1947 “Junior 
High School Forum” series. Where the same problem was treated in more 
than one program, a different dramatized situation was always presented 
to test the reactions of the discussants. 

Reports received at wnye from the junior high schools in which the 
Forum series has been used indicate that they have served both as a stim- 
ulus to individual thinking and as a pattern for further discussion in the 
classroom or assembly, along the lines suggested. One school, the James 
Fenimore Cooper Junior High School in Manhattan, borrowed the com- 
plete set of transcriptions of the Fall 1946 series for experimental use during 
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the spring term and established a method of utilization which might well 
be followed by other schools in the future. 


The transcriptions were reproduced on a play-back machine and were 
sent over the school’s public address system to every class during home- 
room periods, At first, the entire transcription—dramatization and recorded 
discussion—was employed in this way. Following the playing of the tran- 
scription, opinions were solicited from the pupils in the various home rooms 
on the subject at isssue. The next experiment employed only the drama- 
tization, after which the classes themselves embarked upon the discussion 
immediately. It was found that this method led to more vigorous and pro- 
tracted expression of opinion than the first method. 

A third use was found for these dramatizations in assemblies. There, 
the transcribed dramatization was heard by the audience. A round-table 
discussion on the platform, led by a teacher-moderator, followed. After the 
“live” discussion, which was kept to a strict time-limit, the question was 
carried to the floor for general comment. There was always much active 
participation from the audience, marked by general and spontaneous in- 
terest. The sharp and sincere differences of opinion were valuable evidence 
of the original thinking that was going on. The titles and topics of the 
Forum dramatizations and discussions speak for themselves. 

1. “Every House Belongs to Somebody” (respect for property ) 

2. “Who Laughs Last” (courtesy in the classroom ) 

3. “How to Wreck a Trainride” (courtesy in public conveyances) 

4. “Traffic Is Not the Enemy” (obeying community regulations ) 

5. “Teams Need Teamwork” (respect for others of different religious or na- 

tional background ) 

6. “A Good Time Was Had by Some” (courtesy in the motion picture theater ) 

7. “Food for Thought” (courtesy in the cafeteria) 

8. “Looking for Trouble” (avoidance of gang warfare) 

9. “Homework Begins at Home” (honesty) 

10. “Is This a Private Fight?” (avoiding physical conflict, especially in crowd- 
ed places ) 
11. “Playing with Fire” (respect for property) 
. “They All Made America” (contributions of various groups to our democ- 
racy ) 
13. “A Family Matter” (student help in organization of a PTA) 
14. “It’s All in the Way You Say It” (Esperanto as a help to international 
understanding ) 
15. “A Clean Sweep” (developing and maintaining pride in appearance of 
school) 
. “Doing Anything after School?” (developing a leisure-time program) 
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17. “Let’s All Do It!” (organizing a Community Council for recreational fa- 
cilities ) 

18. “A Bad Break” (developing greater respect for community property) 

%. “Full Speed Ahead!” (overcoming obstacles to better inter-group relations) 


20, “Fighting for Peace” (checking gangsterism ) 

1, “A Chance to Clean Up” (improving the appearance of a neighborhood) 

2. “We Haven’t Forgotten You” (helping children overseas) 

3. “Why Can’t T Play With You?” (bringing students of different background 


’ 


tw tw tw 


closer together ) 
FOREST CONSERVATION—AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 

In the fal! of 1946, wnye engaged in another experiment in developing 
the social consciousness of its student-listeners, particularly at the junior 
high-school level. This was an experiment conducted in co-operation with 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service Division. In 
classrooms all over New York City, urban children were introduced by 
their new friend, Bill Scott, Forest Ranger, to the magnificence of the 
forests and to the need for conserving them. 

The series was written by Bill Bergoffen of the U.S. Forest Service, and 
was produced in the wnye studios. Two professional players were em- 
ployed for leading roles; the remainder of the acting and the technical 
teams was made up of members of the All-City Radio Workshop. 

To set the stage for the broadcasts, 1,500 teachers were provided with 
“Bill Scott packets”’—a collection of teaching material on forest conser- 
vation designed to supplement the teachers’ knowledge in the field. As 
the broadcasts progressed, and the dramatic story of Bill Scott and the two 
teen-age friends he meets in the forest built to an exciting climax, requests 
for the “Bill Scott notebooks” poured in to the U.S. Forest Service office in 
Washington from all corners of New York City. These notebooks were 
planned for follow-up work by the teachers and students for correlation 
with courses in drawing, civics, English, mathematics, and science. 

Bill Scott does not merely provide new and exciting adventures for 
his young friends; he preaches a quiet gospel of forest conservation at ev- 
ery turn. To emphasize the major points of instruction, at WNyYE each 
dramatic episode was followed by a short interview with a city or state 
cficial whose work embraced some aspect of forest conservation and its 
importance to all the citizens of our country. Some of these speakers were 
A. S. Hopkins, assistant director of the New York State Division of Lands 
and Forests, who talked about his state’s forests and forestry program. John 
M. Canella, Water Commissioner of New York City; and Al Bromley ot 
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the New York State Conservation Commission who spoke about game man- 
agement activities. 

The programs were broadcast over wNyE and also over wwnyc, the 
New York City municipal station. From wnyc, the programs were sent 
by wire to the National Broadcasting Company’s transcription service where 
master copies of them were made. From these, the U.S. Forest Service 
has had duplicates made which have brought the story of Ranger Bill to 
boys and girls all over the United States, through re-broadcasts by tran- 
scription of the original wNye programs. Herein lies an excellent example 
of the services which radio can perform for the benefit of education. 
Through loan and exchange of transcribed programs, the work of students 
in one part of the country can be presented to other students beyond the 
Rockies or along the Gulf. The “Bill Scott, Forest Ranger” series is going 
right on making new friends for the forests. They are being used by the 
speech arts in educational radio throughout our land. 





“BILL SCOTT, FOREST RANGER” TAKES HIS STORY TO THE CHILDREN OF 
NEW YORK BY AIR. 

Bill Scott, played by Conrad Hausman, encounters in the forest two fugitives from camp 

dish-washing jobs, Sam Freeman and Joe McGuire, played by Jerrold Sandler and Stanley 

Gurell of the All-City Radio Workshop. 
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Reports from school systems on the school use of the programs have 
been most heartening. A very thorough report from the Zanesville, Ohio, 
schools, which explored all ramifications of the series for classroom work, 


contained these comments: 

There was a wider range of interest in the programs than school broadcasts 
generally command. Attention was unusually good. Many teachers rated the pro- 
grams as the most valuable contribution to conservation education in their ex- 
perience. The students’ recollection of details of the programs was excellent. And 

oh crowning triumph!—the children seemed as interested as they would be at 
the movies. 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Wnve has co-operated with other “outside agencies,” in addition to 
the Department of Agriculture, in the preparation and presentation of 
programs. It is patent, of course, that such co-operation is given only in 
those instances of which the New York City Board of Education approves. 
Obviously, an educational system’s radio station would become easy prey 
for both opportunists and critics if it opened its arms to all who knocked 
at the door. But in such cases as the Army and Navy recruiting drives, and 
the annual American Junior Red Cross Drive, the cause is sufficiently wor- 
thy and national in scope to merit assistance. 

During one recent school term, a series of five, fifteen-minute dramatics 
programs was presented to further the Red Cross drive in the schools. 
The Red Cross supplied the scripts; the Board of Education’s radio sta- 
tion, the production personnel. Recent practice has called for the presenta- 
tion of one well-planned and well-executed half-hour dramatics sketch, 
planned so that it would be interesting to all school levels. It has been 
broadcast on the opening day of the Red Cross Drive. Here again, the 
All-City Radio Workshop supplied talent, and the student-listener and the 
student-broadcaster tied invisible but strong bonds through a joint interest 
in the common welfare. 

Many examples of co-operation with other “outside agencies” can be 
found in the story of the preparation of scripts for the wNnye “Pioneers of 
Science” series. Perhaps the most notable was that of the last program in 
the Spring of 1947 “Pioneers” series. The program told the story of Dr. 
Maude Slye, Professor Emeritus of Pathology at the University of Chicago 
and Director of the Cancer Laboratory there. Dr. Slye graciously consented 
to transcribe a message for inclusion in the broadcast. She also agreed to 
check the student-written script, a product of the All-City Script Work- 
shop, for historical accuracy. Well in advance of this arrangement, how- 
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ever, the director of the Script Workshop, Edward Stasheff, had secured the 
co-operation of the New York City Cancer Committee of the American 

Cancer Society. From them, material on the need for early recognition and 
treatment of cancer was secured. The message they wished us to stress 

was used in the introduction to our biographical drama about Dr. Slye. 
In return, the Cancer Committee notified its public of the date and time 
of our broadcast so that our program might reach a wider audience. 

Radio's ability to mobilize student enthusiasm in time of crisis was 
demonstrated during New York City’s brief but intense vaccination cam- 
paign when a potential smallpox epidemic struck the city in April, 1947. 
Brought to New York by an importer who had contracted the disease in 
Mexico, the dreaded disease had claimed several victims before all known 
contacts of the original carrier could be traced. The only sure way to stop 
the epidemic before it started was to vaccinate an entire city—the city 
with the world’s largest population! Newspapers and radio joined to broad- 
cast the appeal of New York’s Commissioner of Health, and as emergency 
vaccination clinics were set up in schools, fire houses, and police stations, 
emergency supplies of vaccine were flown into the city. 

Wyye cancelled its regular “Pioneers of Science” broadcast scheduled 
for Thursday, April 17, and prepared instead a special program based 
on a transcription made a year before, a dramatized biography of Edward 
Jenner, discoverer of smallpox vaccine. The drama was prefaced with a 
“Living Newspaper” type of documentary program, brief but forceful, 
giving the week-old history of the outbreak and the progress of the vaccina- 
tion campaign to date. The transcribed drama was then introduced, tell- 
ing the story of the man who had found a way to defeat smallpox. This 
was followed with messages from the Mayor, the Commissioner of Health, 
2nd the Superintendent of Schools. 

The impact of the message left no doubt. Smallpox could be prevented 
but only by immediate vaccination or re-vaccination of those whose origi- 
nal immunization had been received more than five years earlier. All 
schools had been informed of the special program through the office of 
the superintendent, and student listeners were told to deliver to their par- 
ents the messages of the city officials. There was no possible way to esti- 
mate just how much stimulus was provided by this broadcast, but in the 
classrooms in which it was heard, there can be no doubt about its role 
in allaying panic while, at the same time, removing false confidence and 
inertia. In all honesty, it can be said that the broadcast must be counted 
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among the many vital factors in the campaign which led five out of seven 
million citizens to seek vaccination in a period of two weeks. 

While discussing the subject of special programs which wwnye has 
broadcast in the interests of awakening the social consciousness of its list- 
eners, it is well to tell the story of one such program, broadcast on an 
April day in 1945 while all America mourned. This was perhaps wnye’s 
most dramatic example of the role a radio station for the schools can play 
in making both broadcasters and listeners aware of their roles as student- 
citizens. 

President Roosevelt was dead. When the news came through in the 
late afternoon of that tragic Thursday, James Macandrew, Co-ordinato of 
Broadcasting at wnye, marshalled the station’s forces to meet the emerg- 
ency and to prepare a fitting tribute as quickly as possible for broadcast 
to the city’s 750 public schools. He hastily selected half a dozen of the 
best student actors from the All-City Workshop and instructed them to 
report directly to the wnye’s studios the following morning. He arranged 
for official approval of their absence from classes. Then he telephoned Ed- 
ward Stasheff, a program staff member and script writer, and explained 
the situation, outlining the various program possibilities and explaining 
what students were to be available for the cast. 

Mr. Stasheff reached the station on Friday morning at 8:40 a.m., with 
a rough draft of the script. It was a simple drama told from the point of 
view ot a boy of junior high-school age. He related his experiences when 
he heard, as he joined his family at the supper-table, the news of the 
President’s death. The script followed the boy to school the next morning 
and told how the full realization struck him when he found the school flag 
at half-mast and how the impact of the death of the only President he had 
ever known grew more forceful through the reactions of the pupils and 
teachers in his first classes that day. 

The script was hastily edited, and while four program staff members 
set to work typing a sufficient number of copies for the production of the 
program, permission was secured from the Board of Education tor the 
cancellation of the regular school broadcasts and the substitution of this 
special memorial program. 

The cast, hushed and tense, was assembled in the studio. By 9:40, the 
typed copies of the script were ready. Parts were assigned and a rough 
rehearsal was underway. At 10:15, the program was on the air. 

Few of our programs have met with greater response. By request, 
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the broadcast was repeated that afternoon, augmented by distinguished 
speakers and the All-City High School Orchestra and Chorus. From the 
Board of Education studios, the program was “piped” to wnyc, the mu- 
nicipal station, and from there to three commercial stations, so that the 
broadcast was actually heard on five different stations simultaneously. It 
was repeated on the following Sunday at the request of the United Par- 
ents Association. 


At the annual Institute for Education by Radio, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, under the auspices of Ohio State University, the “Memorial to FDR” 
won a special award, an honor shared in that spring of 1945 only with 
Norman Corwin’s “On a Note of Triumph” and a San Francisco station’s 
broadcast of the proceedings of the San Francisco Conference. 


The sheer simplicity of the script made it dramatically effective in 
bringing to children of all ages a realization of what the death of their 
president meant to them. Radio brought the event out of the realm of an 
adult happening into a sphere of matters that concerned youth. 


The part which radio can play in stimulating an awareness in the 
citizenry of the world at large was amply demonstrated by the recent war. 
The facilities of radio were mobilized in masterful fashion for war, and 
it is now the responsibility of all broadcasters to maintain that same im- 
portant role in a world at peace. The security and welfare of the people 
should be at the core of the philosophy of those who use the air, which 
belongs to the people, to transmit programs for the listening ear. 


Hence, wnye was glad to accept the suggestion of the Greater New 
York Safety Council that it use its facilities in the crusade against acci- 
dent, the enemy of the people. In the fall of 1946, a special series for all 
divisions of the school system was broadcast under the general title, “Safe 
New World.” Again, the dramatic form seemed best suited to present 
in striking manner the dangers which await the indifferent. The titles of 
the six programs in the series tell their own story—Carelessness, Enemy No. 
1; The Gun That Wasn’t Loaded; Joe Takes to the Road; Fire!; Home is 
Where the Accidents Happen; Death Hitches a Ride. 


In the spring of 1947, in lieu of another dramatic series on safety, 
spot announcements were used after all afternoon broadcasts to remind 
Safety Council supplied the station with new announcements each 


week. 
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PROGRAMS ON CURRENT EVENTS 

It is generally recognized that an informed citizenry is one of democ- 
racy’s bulwarks. Radio's contribution to the development of an interest in 
current news, of analytical reading of newspapers, of intelligent listening 
to news commentaries, is obvious. For tne school broadcaster, this particu- 
lar value of radio offers many possibilities. Wxye has used current events 
as the basis for many programs at varying school levels—“Let’s Look at 
the News,” for elementary-school intermediate grades; “Junior High School 
Forum” (with the focus on topics of the day); and “What Makes His- 
tory,” for use in senior high-school social studies classes. 

The form of “Let’s Look at the News,” although beamed at  pres- 
ent to the elementary level, would be valid at higher school levels as well. 
It is a weekly newscast, designed for the fifth and sixth years, athough 
surveys show that many seventh- and eighth-year classes listen and profit 
Ly it too. Its aims are to give the young student a knowledge of what is 
happening in local, national, and international affairs; to interpret these 
events from a neutral, unbiased standpoint; to provoke post-broadcast discus- 
sion of current events in the classroom; to make the student realize that 
he is directly concerned in current happenings and can help shape his world. 

The script for the newscast is prepared by the All-City Script Work- 
snop. The writers in this group learn to sift the news which has impor- 
tance for society as a whole from that which is insignificant in this re- 
spect. They learn also to write aews for radio, getting the heart of the 
matter into the story with an economy of words. The script is checked 
by the director of the Script Workshop for content, readability over 
the air, and accuracy of tact. It is then edited by the supervisor of the 
elementary-school programs for grade vocabulary and comprehension. It 
receives a third check from the Co-ordinator before being turned over to the 
newscaster, who does the final editing for timing and good air style. 

The newscaster shares the program with two students. These youth 
are chosen on the basis of letters sent to the station by intermediate and 
upper elementary-grade pupils from all over the city. At the end of each 
broadcast, the listeners are urged to write to WNyYE giving their opinions 
about the most important news event of the week and the reasons why 


that particular event was selected as the most important. The two letters 
showing the most thought, definitely original with the student, win the 
writers the opportunity to participate in that week's broadcast of “Let's 
Look at the News.” Occasionally some letters show such maturity of thought 
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and phrasing that they have obviously been dictated by a parent ambitious 
for his offspring to get on the radio program. Sometimes, when human na- 
ture is at its lowest ebb, a pupil who covets the distinction of being heard 
over the air by his classmates will “lift” a paragraph verbatim from a New 
York Times editorial. But on the whole, the large number of thoughitul 
letters, obviously composed by their young writers, show that school pupils 
in New York keep themselves posted on world events. 


In general, the students’ share of the newscasts consists of questions 
and comments which offer the lead to the newscaster’s presentation of in- 
formation. These questions and comments are usually scripted. While it is 
desirable theoretically that the participants’ remarks be ad libbed and spon- 
taneous, in practice this does not work out very well. Children of ten or 
twelve who have never before faced a microphone tend to stammer or 
become entirely speechless when asked to contribute to a discussion which 
has not been rehearsed verbatim. Therefore, with the exception of ad libbed 
remarks on the part of the adult newscaster, the show is entirely scripted. 


As part of each broadcast, the pupils chosen for it read their letters. 
These are worked into the script so that they are related to the same sub- 


ject in the general news coverage. 


Many of the letters sent in are written by students on their own im- 
petus; others are classroom assignments in connection with work on cur- 
rent events. All of them indicate that “Let’s Look at the News” fills a def- 
nite need for a news program at this age level. Each broadcast acts as a 
“radio newspaper,” free from sensationalism on the one hand and dull 
cr too mature journalism on the other. It’s a rare newspaper that falls into 
the happy medium. 


“Let’s Look at the News,” as evidenced in the students’ letters, serves 
as excellent classroom motivation for the study of history in the making. 
by stripping news stories of reportorial adjectives and “coloring,” by pre- 
senting the facts as they occurred, and by inviting the listener to draw his 
cwn conclusions, the programs aid teachers and students to sift truth from 
propaganda. They bring to the attention of youth news of special drives 
and campaigns, such as city cleanliness, the need for vaccination, the plea 
for observation of safety rules, and the necessity of help for the unfortunate 
children abroad. The young listener comes to realize the fact that he is a 
part of his local community and also of the greater national and interna- 
tional communities and that he must do his share to keep his world free. 
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The success of “Let’s Look at the News” led wnye to work out on 
the high-school level an equally appealing program in the same subject 
area. The aim was to devise a series which would encourage specifically 
analytical reading of newspapers and intelligent listening to news com- 
mentaries on the radio. 

The answer was found in “What Makes History?” The two major 
elements in the program were a quiz on the events of the previous week 
and a brief discussion. The questions were couched in an interesting and, 
when possible, humorous manner. The students, four seniors from a differ- 
ent high school each week, were encouraged to use informality and wit in 
their answers to the questions posed by the quizmaster. The quiz period 
led very naturally into a four- to five-minute discussion of a topic selected 
previously by the student participants as “The Question of the Week.” 
This was introduced by one of the young broadcasters, and then (since it 
was usually a controversial issue) attacked and defended by the others 
under the skillful leadership of the quizmaster. We were delighted, both 
by the genuine familiarity with world events shown by the admittedly se- 
lected students and by their serious appreciation of the crucial issues of 
the day. Listeners found in the program a stimulus to current events read- 
ing of their own, and a springboard for a continued discussion of the 
“Question of the Week” after the program had gone off the air. 

ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 

In addition to these programs encouraging an interest in current events, 
wNyE broadcast from its studios for three years a series designed to stimu- 
late interest in local scenes and local history—“Know Your City.” Here 
again the form was such that it might have been beamed at higher school 
levels; but, for our purposes, it was deemed best to direct it to the inter- 
mediate grades in elementary schools. The program called for the use of 
two teams made up of boys and girls from two elementary schools, who 
answered questions about a particular New York historical spot, museum, 
resort, city department, or geographical location. The aims of the programs 
were to interest teachers in using them as motivation in correlating so- 
cial studies, English, music, science, art, and handcraft activities; to stimu- 
late pupils, teachers, parents, and librarians to organize city history clubs; 
to promote love of ccuntry through interest in the home locality; to en- 


courage knowledge of history as essential in forming a body of intelligent, 
unprejudiced, and well-informed citizens; to show that New York City has 
benefited greatly because of the contributions of all national groups, all 
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races, and all creeds; to supply enrichment material for the study of local 


history; to stimulate a pride in community improvements and to enlist 
the aid of youth and parents in promoting such improvements; to encour- 
age youth to develop worth-while hobbies and to take trips to places of 
historic interest in their leisure time. The last item stimulated the mak- 
ing of many excellent pieces of handwork by classes and individuals as the 
result of listening to the series—charts, models, costumed dolls, photo- 
graphs of historic places, murals, villages representing early New York, 
sketch-books, paintings, and pictorial maps. “Know Your City” received 
first awards from the Institute for Education by Radio and from the School 
Broadcast Conference. The awards were made for the fine integration of 
all parts of the series—preparation, production, promotion, and follow-up 
in the classrooms throughout the city. 

The continuing success of “Know Your City” is paralleled by that of 
“Drama Time,” a senior high-school series in an entirely diftezent cate- 
gory. “Drama Time” is intended for listening in classes in English, 
speech—especially dramatics and radio production—on the high-school- 
level. Each week, a different high-school radio Workshop presents its pro- 
duction of a professionally written script for which broadcast clearance 
has been secured, of course. All casting and preliminary rehearsals are 
eld at the home school, and basic sound and music problems are worked 
cut there as far as possible under the teacher-director in charge of the 
group presenting the show. One week before the broadcast, the teacher and 
her student actors and technicians come to wNye for a two-hour rehearsal 
with studio facilities. On the day of the broadcast, they arrive at WNYE an 
hour and a half in advance of air-time. A dress rehearsal follows. 

There is no need for a lengthy explanation of all the advantages of 
such a series. They speak for themselves—the motivation for voice and 
speech work, the stimulus for appreciation of artistic dramatics production, 
and the desire to attain a high level of proficiency; the golden profits of 
team-work; increased alertness; the satisfaction in feeling essential even 
though one’s only contribution to the production is striking a chime with 
precisely the right force at precisely the right time. Radio dramatics are 
heaven-sent to the talented high-school actor who is handicapped by un- 
gainliness of figure or awkwardness of manner. A voice full of meaning 
is all the listener asks for. 

Most of the production groups from the high schools which bring 
“Drama Time” shows to wnye are the result of classes in radio production 
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ior dramatics, or of clubs or workshops within the individual school, 
working in those fields. All the production groups which stand high in 
attainment of the goal they have set for themselves show the results of 
having teacher-directors who are enthusiastic, talented, and, most impor- 
tant of all, devoted to the adolescents in their care. No production is bet- 
ter than the hand that guides it. 

It must not be expected of such a series as “Drama Time” that the 
level of production will remain even from week to week. The standard 
employed in judging the shows must be a variable one, dependent upon 
the many factors involved. But in no case have we ever felt that a Work- 
shop production brought in from a high school has been a waste of time. 

TELEVISION PROGRAM 

Although wnye has no television facilities of its own, the accident of 
its nearness to three active commercial stations has worked to great advan- 
tage. Telecasts, in co-operation with the Board of Education, have been 
many in number; the majority of them have been transmitted over the fa= 
cilities of wess-tv, the Cclumbia Broadcasting System’s television station in 
New York. Wnye staff members have participated in the planning and pro- 
duction of four educational series, each of which has made a definite con- 
tribution to the story of the educational use of television, a story which be- 
longs to the future although its early pages have been clearly written in 
New York. 

One of the series which has been on the air twenty-seven times was 
“There Ought To Be A Law.” This is a student-house-of-representatives 
show in which a question pertinent to youth or to national events or inter- 
national affairs is discussed and voted upon. The series won the first award 
of the American Television Society for the best educational program in 
the nation in the year 1945-1946, “All-City Junior High School Quiz,” 
broadcast over wess-Tv, as was the series previously mentioned, was a fea- 
ture of the 1946-1947 school year. The unusual feature of these programs 
was the preparation of the questions by the opposing schools, questions which 
not only had to make auditory sense but which had to be accompanied by 
visual charts, diagrams, pictures, models (living or inanimate) to provide 
the watching audience at home and the contestant in the studio with some- 
thing to look at as well as something to hear. 

Other television series on which wnye was asked to co-operate were 
“Your World Tomorrow,” produced over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s television station, and “The World We Live In,” a short series in 
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which a wnye staff member and twenty members of the All-City Work- 


shop participated. 

The lessons learned in the co-operation between educational and com- 
mercial broadcasters have the same validity in television. There must be 
mutual understanding of each other’s preblems and zealous devotion to 
a common purpose—the creation of educational broadcasts which are peda- 
gogically sound yet entertaining and attractive. 

Even more than in educational radio, educational television poses the 
problem of suitability of both material and form to content and _per- 
former. While no one can say as yet that there is one best type of pro- 
gram for presenting science, for example, or one most effective form in- 
volving the use of junior high-school students, it soon becomes evident 
that there are any number cf forms which are not suitable, at least, not 
on television. Ard so, in video as in sound broadcasting, there will for a 
long time to come be the endless hunt for an effective program type which 
is appropriate for a given content, group of participants, and audience. 

Up to this point, it has been gratifying to find recognition of wnye 
sponsored television programs in the trade papers and to learn that we 
are building a public which turns to our programs by preference. The 
dzy of the television receiver in every classroom is still a long way ahead, 
but it’s good to feel that we had a part in the stone-writing age of tele- 
vision history. 

CONCLUSION 

Scientific advances have created a world which mankind is ill-equipped 
to manage. Never has there been a time when it has been more important 
for the average man to be able to express his opinion, since his very ex- 
istence depends on the ccurses of action decided upon by those who repre- 
sent him. We have been faced once and may be faced again with a situ- 
ation in which a handfui of men will cast the world into war while mil- 
lions of people in all lands desire nothing so much as peace. 

Too few of the products of American educaticn ever learned in school 
to express ideas with ease, fluency, and confidence. The growth of discus- 
sion groups in both junior and senior high schools in recent years, plus 
the cxistence of radio as a means of communicating the best in discussion 
to the general public, should serve a worthy purpose. 

Since the San Francisco Conference, wNyE has consistently made avail- 
able for classroom use programs dealing with the problems and the prog- 
ress of the United Nations. After the UN charter was drawn up, a series 
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called “Blueprint of Peace” was broadcast for all high schools. During the 
past two years “News of the New World” has kept the schools posted on 
the UN activities. At the present writing, plans are almost complete for 
a weekly series to be called “The UN Newsreel.” This series, which will 
be produced with the co-operation of the Radio Section of the UN, will 
feature interviews of prominent UN officials by New York City high-school 
students acting as radio correspondents on behalf of their fellows. These will 
be recorded at Lake Success or at Flushing Meadows. Student participation 
in all three of these UN series includes not only those who have been on the 
programs, but also those who have taken part in classroom discussions stimu- 
lated by the broadcasts. 

It is patent that modern means of communication have shrunk the 
world. So narrow are the dimensions that the American cannot evade the 


CLARE McK ELWAY 
HIGH SCHOOL 





ACTION PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT WCBS-TV STUDIO DURING TRANSMISSION 
OF “ALL-CITY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL QUIZ” TELEVISION SHOW, ONE OF A 
TWENTY-TWO WEEK SERIES. 

A student from the six-man team of the McKelway Junior High School answers a question 
posed by the Captain of the opposing team from the Robert E. Simon Junior High School. 
The official Beard of Education score-keeper are on the judges’.stand in the background. 
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responsibilities implied when he calls the European, the African, and the 
Asiatic his neighbors. Such advances in science should most certainly her- 
ald the day of peace for which all generations have prayed. As experience 
has demonstrated in so many fields, no new tool in the hand of man can 
be of benefit to him unless he has learned through education what the 
purposes, the uses, and the dangers of that tool are. 


Thus it is with radio which is potentially a force for peace or a mon- 
ger of war. To those who transmit and to those who listen there will al- 
ways be the challenge of using radio well. Therein lies the surest way of 
making speech, God’s gift te man, serve in the cause of man’s gift to his 
children—a world of beauty and fullfiliment, a world at peace. 


SCHOOL STATION SENDS STUDENTS AS ROVING REPORTERS 
TO UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


Rita Yaro and Yale Kramer, members of the All-City High School Radio Workshop of 
WNYE, Board of Education Radio Station, interviewing Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, as part of the school broadcast series, “News of the 
New World.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Dramatics 
A. The High School Stage—A 


Laboratory for Personal Development 


DINA R. EVANS 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, High School 


INTRODUCTION 

LAY production as a school activity has a definite educational aim. 

In a survey made of the secondary schools of the United States, the 
educational objectives of play production as specified by teachers and by 
the submitted courses of study were classified as (1) technical and voca- 
tional training, (2) dramatics and literary appreciation, and (3) personal de- 
velopment. Chief emphasis was put upon the value of dramatics for the 
“reshaping of personality.” Almost universally acclaimed outcomes of stu- 
dent participation in dramatics activities were the development of initiative, 
self-control, and a sense of responsibility through social co-operation; an 
understanding of human relationships through the interpretation of life situ- 
ations; the fostering of creative ability through the arts of the theatre; the 
sublimation of erotic impulses and antisocial tendencies; and the inculca- 
tion of ideals of life and conduct. 

A METHOD OF STUDY 

The widespread use of play production both as a curricular and an 
extracurricular activity, with an assumption of values so fundamentally 
significant, urges the need for critical appraisal of methods and results. The 
difficulty of evaluation lies in the circumstance that some of the attitudes 
and qualities included in the term “personality” are so intangible as not 
to lend themselves readily to measurement by established instruments and 
techniques. 

Many of these aspects of the developing personality, nevertheless, may 
be made the subject of systematic observation. These empirically derived 
data indicate progress in self-control, in initiative, in dependability, in group 
co-operation, in interest in school work, in tractability, in happiness of de- 
meanor—in many of those traits and capabilities which have been consid- 
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ered the imponderables of education. Such a procedure must necessarily be 
qualitative rather than quantitative; experiential rather than experimental. 
A method of evaluation of the development of these personality traits 
through participation in dramatics activities expressed in terms of individual 
cases, was found. 

A practical situation was set up in the Senior High School of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, where a large system, a progressive administration, and sym- 
pathetic school officials made possible a two-year program of experiment 
and observation. Dramatics classes were organized from pupils selected by 
the principal and group advisers on the basis of obvious maladjustment to 
the schocl situation, a condition which had resulted in scholastic failure, 
unhappiness, and misconduct. Each student was for some reason regarded 
by school ofhcials as a “problem case.” A syllabus for the course in dramatic 
art was compiled from the course outlines submitted in the preliminary 
survey. The intention was to make the ccurse as nearly representative of 
general practice as possible. 

During the first year of the experiment a control group similar ir 
number and personnel to the dramatics group was selected by the same 
procedure. To this class the instructor taught a standard course in English. 
During the first cbservation period, the control group served as a means of 
checking the results of the dramatics work. During the second year, the con- 
tol group became in turn the experimental unit and provided a check on 
the results of the first group comparisons. Some standardized tests of per- 
sonality traits and social behavior were also administered to each experi- 
mental group and to the control group at the beginning and again at the 
end of each course. 

A genetic study of the family and of the personal development of each 
case, together with medical and school records of health, scholarship, and 
conduct, an observation by parents, friends, and teachers, constituted the 
materials by which interpretations were made of the causes for emotional 
or social maladjustments. 

A record of the dramatics activities cf each student with a memoran- 
dum of his observed reactions to each type of project formed the basis for 
an estimate of results. The evidence furnished by overt behavior was aug- 
mented by the cpinion of those whose experience in daily association with 
each subject enabled them to judge any changes in his habitual conduct 
during the period of observation and experiment. Test data served to sup- 


plement judgments based on observation. 
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In addition to the experimental and control groups, similar analysis was 
made of nine students from one of the regular dramatics classes of the 
school. Tests were also administered for comparative purposes to fifteen 
students who by record and reputation were the outstanding leaders of the 
school community. If one accepts them as representative of the well-ad- 
justed individual, their group profile presents a norm of personality pat- 
terns with which the progress of the “problem” cases can be compared. 

A total of seventy-five “problem” students were studied. For purposes 
of interpretation, the seventy-five cases have been designated as ascendant, 
submissive, neurotic, and average, according to their score on the Aliport 
A-S Reaction Study and the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 

In the organization of the dramatics course, no emphasis whatever 
was put upon personality development nor was attention ever directed to 
specific adjustment problems. Whatever training in character building oc 
curred was inherent to the course; its application was wholly indirect and, 
as far as the students were concerned, unconscious. Only at the end of 
the year they were asked to write out a statement of the benefits they had 


’ 


received from the course. The “activities” of each subject were uniformly 
recorded in the study according to the following outline: 
I. Stagecraft 
II. Public Contact Work 
III, Acting 
IV. Directing 
V. Playwriting 
VI. Make-up 
VII. Individual Projects 
VIII. Reading 
IX. Theatre Attendance 
X. Outside Dramatics Activities 
XI. Class Projects 
THE ASCENDANT TYPE 
Twenty-one cases classified themselves by the Allport Test as tending 
to “dominate their fellows.” Of these, fourteen were recognized discipline 
problems, selected as such by the principal. They were rebellious toward 
school discipline, restless under classroom routine, quarrelsome with teach- 
ers and fellow students, and guilty of truancy and the violation of conduct 
regulation. In every case their grades were below the level of their intel- 
lectual abilities. Their interest was not centered in the school, but for the 


most part was directed toward some undesirable outside activity which dis- 


tracted them from their legitimate school work. The other seven students 
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of the ascendant type, while not considered conduct problems, were  so- 
cially unadjusted. 

The over-aggressive personality needs to learn the lesson of self-re- 
pression and tact. Such a lesson is taught by the co-operative production of 
a school play, especially where the student was given responsibility and 
authority. The necessity of securing teamwork within a cast, the subordina- 
tion of individual preferences for the sake of the play, the constant demand 
for diplomacy in the handling of players and stage crew, and the frank, 
often heartless criticism of fellow students, all imposed a self-discipline 
which tended to reduce offensive and antagonizing behavior. 

There is good evidence that the newly acquired interest and improved 
attitude observed in the dramatics class carried over into other school work. 
Reports from classroom teachers, counselors, and the principal indicated 
that there was a noticeable improvement both in conduct and in quality 
of work done by at least twelve of the fourteen “discipline problems” dur- 
ing their course in dramatic art and in the term following it. 

The undesirable attitudes of the ascendant type, revealed by officious, 
intrusive behavior, lack of interest in school work, and misused energy, 
were in a measure corrected by dramatics class activities which inspired 
enthusiasm and demanded self-control, co-operation, and concentration of 
effort. Close association with classmates offered opportunity for social con- 
tact which resulted in happier adjustment; creative expression released 
repressed emotions and aspirations, and made for more pleasing, effective 
personalities. 

A typical case of the ascendant personality is that of a boy eighteen 
years old, I.Q. 130, and a grade average of 1.8. A brief case history shows: 


CASE SUMMARY 
Test scores: very superior intelligence; extrovert habits; ascendant behavior ; 
poor social judgment. 

School records: low grades; indifference to school; extreme egotism; insubor- 
dination; “cocky” and quarrelsome conduct toward his superiors. 

History: keen mind, but more interested in people than in books; had been a 
“big shot” in a smaller school but was lost in the larger school. 

ACTIVITIES 
Stagecraft: helped with studio stage; stage sets for his own play. 

Acting: two plays—Directing, one play. 
Reading: ten long plays; four books on the theatre. 
Theatre attendance: three plays, reviewed in class. 

OBSERVED RESULTS 

a. Opportunity provided for using skills and abilities already developed in 
summer camp. 

b. Provided a legitimate outlet for his aggressive energy; directed his leader- 
ship toward constructive accomplishment. 

+, Brought the center of his interest back to school. 
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d. Tended to curb his extreme egotism and correct his offensive complace- 
ment manner. 

Increased technical knowledge of the theatre; further acting and directing 
experience. 

f. Increased understanding of plays both read and seen. 


THE SUBMISSIVE TYPE 

The nineteen cases classified as submissive were characterized by (1) 
unaggressive behavior, (2) repressed emotions, (3) lack of initiative, (4) 
hesitancy in assuming responsibility, and (5) a tendency to follow rather 
than to lead, The activities of the dramatics class offered the students of the 
submissive type a kind of training particularly adapted to the development 
of initiative, responsibility, and independence. The capable student, who 
for reasons in his training or physical growth had failed to attain social 
adequacy, made use of the opportunity for creative expression in acting, 
playwriting, directing, and stage design. Through these activities he gained 
self-confidence and develcped quantities of leadership. The re-establishment 
of self-esteem and the awakening of a new interest led to more aggressive 
behavior, greater assurance in social situations, improved scholarship, and 
an ambition for further achievement. 

The mentally retarded pupil found satisfaction in the interpretation 
of simple roles, in the construction of simple scenery designed by more 
talented classmates, in making costumes under direction, and in working 
on the stage crew. Acting was of great value to these individuals in that 
it developed self-confidence, poise, and personal expressiveness. 

A brief summary of the case history of a boy of the submissive type, 
age fifteen, I.Q. 125, and a grade average of 1.8, shows: 


CASE SUMMARY 
Test Scores: superior intelligence; submissive behavior; no lack of adjust- 
ment, no mental contlict, 
Nchool Records: grades far below the level of ability; no extracurricular ae- 
tivities; indifference toward work and apathetic attitude in class. 
History: overdeveloped for his age; peculiar voice difficulty; self-conscious; 
irritable; excellent family background; pleasant home life in which he was 
unable to share because of shyness; disliked school; no desire for college edu- 
cation. 

ACTIVITIES 
Ntagecraft: properties; scenery; costumes; model set. 
Acting: four plays—Directing: one play 
Playwriting: one playlet-—Reading: nineteen plays 
Theatre Attendance: ten plays 





OBSERVED RESULTS 
1. Loss of self-consciousness; gain in poise; leadership. 
2. An interest in school work and a place in the community. 
3. Pleasing manner exchanged for an irritating one. 
4. The discovery of latent, unsuspected talent. 
5. Choice of a vocation and ambition to succeed. 
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6. Definitely planned program for further education. 
7. A happier home situation and more friends. 
8. A pair of deeply grateful parents. 


THE NEUROTIC TYPE 

Eight of the cases studied were diagnosed by the Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule as in need of psychiatric advice. These “emotionally malad- 
justed” students were characterized by (1) erratic conduct, (2) moodiness, 
(3) irresponsibility, and (4) emotional instability. All were socially unad- 
justed—out of harmony both at school and at home. These emotional dis- 
turbances were traceable to (1) shame of race, (2) accidents ot childhood, 
(3) thwarted ambitions, (4) unwholesome home environments, and (5) a 
sense of loneliness and isolation. 

These students were often the most difficult to handle in the group- 
situation. Highly individual, eccentric, it was often all but impossible to 
meet their particular whim of the moment. There were days for each of 
them when ao suggestion brought response; periods of despondancy al- 
ternated with undue hilarity; their reactions were unpredictable. Even when 
enthusiastic about their dramatics work, they presented puzzling problems, 
the soluticn of which was often doubtful. To two of the boys, the dramatics 
class failed to provide any satisfaction; they contributed nothing to the 
course and in return received nothing. 

Every member of the neurotic group preferred acting to any other 
dramatics activity. They did not appear to care for applause or public recog- 
nition as much as for the pleasure they derived from acting for its own 
sake. They excelled at broad comedy, but all expressed a desire for dramatic, 
emotional roles. The most convincing and sincere interpretations of both 
years were given by members of this group. With the exception of the 
two boys previously mentioned, the subjects of the neurotic group gained 
a great satisfaction from creative dramatics work which resulted in more 
stable conduct, serenity, and self-control. They became better adjusted to 
their home and school environment. 

A brief case history of a neurotic type girl, age sixteen, I.Q. 113, and 
with a grade average of 1.8. shows: 


CASE SUMMARY 
Test Scores: superior intelligence; introvert habits; submissive behavior; 
neurotic tendencies; poor social adjustment. 

School records: grades below the level of ability; trouble with teachers; ob- 
vious dislike of the school situation. 

History: only child of wealthy Jewish parents; asocial traits; lonely child- 
hood; race shame; inward conflicts; false standards; naturally left-handed, 
forced to use right; poor muscular co-ordination, snobbish; self-conscious; 
wrote introspective poetry. 
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ACTIVITIES 
Stagecraft: little interest; helped build studio stage. 
{cting: major parts in five plays; excelled in comedy. 
Reading: four books on the theatre; sixteen long plays. 
Play attendance: eight professional productions. 
Individual projects: scrapbook of contemporary theatre; note book of facial 
expressions, character types, ete. 
OBSERVED RESULTS 
1. Fulfilled ambition to act, great pleasure derived. 
2. Improved carriage and voice. 
3. Through work with her hands, she became conscious of her own inadequacy 
and resolved to improve. 
4. Appreciation for dramatic literature was developed; greater comprehen- 
sion indicated by a 20 per cent gain in Jowa Silent Reading score. 


5, Acquired an understanding of the technique of the theatre. 
6. New social insight through intimate association with the group, lessening 


of her snobbishness. 

7. As a direct result of the course, she will probably attend a school of dra- 
matie art. whie), although it may not prepare her for the professional 
stage, will give her valuable training and artistic interests. 

THE AVERAGE TYPE 


The eleven cases classified as “average” by both the Aliport and 
Thurstone tests were characterized by (1) an adaptability to social situa- 
tions, (2) moderately submissive behavior, and (3) fair emotional stability. 
The personality problems ot the “average” group differed only in degree 
from those of the more extreme types. Failure in social relationships, dis- 
content, and anpleasant behavior had resulted from (1) adolescent im- 
maturity, (2) lack of serious purpose, (3) unsatisfied ambitions, and (4) 
desire for recognition. The members of the average group showed more 
marked gains in adjustment than did the individuals of the more extreme 
type because their problems were easier of solution. 

SUMMARY 

Significant changes in test scores lie in the definite trend of the dra- 
matics groups toward the norm of sound personality (as indicated by the 
Allport and Vernon scales) as compared with the decline toward submis- 
sion and unwholesome social behavior in the English control group. The 
loss in ascendancy and personality sustained by the control-dramatics group 
during the year of English had been regained at the close of the dramatics 
course at the end of the second year of the experiment. Greater gain toward 
normalcy was made by the dramatics group under an outside teacher than 
by those students under the supervision of the writer—another factor which 
cancels out the influence of the personality of the instructor. The results 
of this study, therefore, indicate that dramatics was a more effective method 
than English for developing desirable attitudes and behavior in the students 
involved in the experiment. : 
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B. The Dramatic Curriculum 


MARION L. STUART 
Champaign Senior High School 


Champaign, Illinois, 


N most of the secondary schools, dramatics activity remains extracur- 

ricular in its form, which means that it is scheduled outside of the school 
day and in addition to the teaching load of the classroom teacher. It is 
the exceptional school which has reduced the classroom teaching load of 
the play director. 

Mr. Paul William Gauger of the University of Wisconsin wrote a 
master’s thesis on the topic, “An Investigation of the Curricular and Extra- 
curricular Teaching Loads of Speech Instructors in the High Schools of 
Wisconsin” (1946)' The schools were grouped in the investigation accord- 
ing to the number of teachers employed: Group I from 1 to 6 teachers, 
Group II from 7 to 10, Group III from 11 to 25, and Group IV over 25. 
The following table represents a breaking down of the number of class- 
room hours plus the mean number of hours per week which the speech 
teacher or person in charge of speech activities spent in extracurricular 











work. 
Mean hours per week 
Class room hours per week Extracurricular 
Group I 15 to 35 19 to 8.3 
Group II 8S to 35 1.9 to 14.2 
Group III 12 to 35 1.7 to 14.4 
Group IV 15 to 35 .6 to 23.4 





There were 238 teachers of speech included in the survey. The mean 
number of hours represented work done in speech activities of forensic, 
debate, or play nature. The conclusion which may be drawn is that as the 
size of the school increased, the mean number of hours per week which 
were spent in extracurricular activities of a speech-dramatics nature in- 
creased. It is apparent that in the larger school the teaching load and ex- 
tracurricular load is too heavy. 

About seventy per cent of the teachers questioned listed the factor of 
“lack of time” as the one which prevented them from adequately perform- 


1The Thesis was available thraugh the courtesy of the author, Mr. Gauger, and of Dr. Gladys Borch- 
ers and Professor M. H. Willing of the University of Wiscansin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ing their work. The following quotations from the thesis illustrate their 
answers: 

“L think that teaching courses should include preparation for extracur- 

ricular activities, because in ordinary times they often determine one’s fit- 


ness for a job.” 
“My teaching load is a full-time load. The extra stuff is another full-time 


load ... put the two together and you have slavery! I like both jobs, but I 


am one person.” 
“Too much school time is demanded of the teacher who spends countless 


hours in outside activities.” 

“Speech training can be given most effectively individually, even more so 
than musie training. Yet speech teachers must do their coaching after school 
hours or in large groups while a bandman gets all day free to give individual 
lesson periods. I believe we speech teachers should demand a setup similar to 
the Band program with perhaps a morning for general speech classes for the 
kind of speech work that can be done in groups, leaving the afternoon free for 
individual work in debate, forensics, dramatics, or remedial speech. This has 
been my dream for several years, and I believe that the present program for 
curricular revision should include a campaign to allow the most important 
subject in school to be taught the way it should be taught.” 

While we cannot agree that the bandman gets all day free, there is no 


doubt about the need for planning a revised speech curriculum. 


VALUES OF SPEECH EDUCATION 

One of the reasons why the radio has national broadcasts of operas, 
operettas, and symphonies which draw vast listening audiences is the fact 
that there has been music education throughout most of the elementary 
and secondary schools. Our youngsters are trained to play musical instru- 
nents, not to become professiona! artists but to acquire a familiarity with 
musical forms which will heighten their appreciation of music. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that we enjoy doing those things with which we are familiar. 
Knowledge of music increases emotional satisfaction while either listening 
to or participating in some music activity. As individuals we enjoy group 
activity. Much of our music education finds its return in participation in 
choral societies, barbershop quartets, municipal bands, and dance orchestras. 
The musicians receive personal satisfaction in being contributing members 
of their communities. 

There is every reason to believe that participation in dramatics activi- 
ties can serve the same functions in society. Experience with the play forms 
will increase the individual’s appreciation while witnessing plays and at 
the same time contribute to dramatics activities of a community nature. 
Everyone recognizes the effectiveness of dramatics techniques when instill- 
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ing ideas and attitudes. The very techniques of adventure and group ac- 
tivity which are stressed in dramatics production are dear to most young 
people. Assemblies into gangs and clubs are an indication of the strong 
desire for group activity. Whether the individual finds adequate expression 
for activity according to the desires of an adult society will depend upon 
the general direction the entire group is given by a sympathetic adult. 

There is much to be said for the factors of mental and emotional 
health which are to be gained by the individual pursuing a skill which 
gives him personal satistaction and makes him a contributing member of 
the social group to which he belongs. The results are not easily measured 
by objective tests, but they are demonstrated by pupils about the school 
building. Certainly the sociological factor of learning to live as a tolerant, 
sympathetic, and understanding member of a social group is of sufficient 
importance to establish a place for the dramatics curriculum in the course 
of study in the schools. 

The tie between the social studies classes and the dramatics classes is 
of the greatest value. The job of building attitudes, behaviors, and toler- 
ances necessary tor successful community and world living are paralleled 
in the two fields. In the small school it is not necessary to add additional 
courses; work which is already being offered may be combined. Curricular 
and extracurricular work may be unified, 

The plays which are presented may have as their purpose the develop- 
ment of better understanding amcng people. As the cast studies and in- 
terprets the lives of the characters, as they are presented by the playwright, 
they are bound to have a deeper understanding and appreciation for peo- 
ple and of the psychological reasons why they behave as they do. As the 
school audience attends the play, its members will have their sympathies 
broadened and their understanding enriched. The entire play becomes a 
learning experience for the audience as well as for the cast. Experience 
teaches us as a nation that the ideals of democracy are not acquired vicari- 
ously but that they come as a result of careful planning and direction. ‘The 
production of a meaningful play is one of the most effective ways of reach- 
ing the school group and the community. 


MORE SCHOOLS SHOULD OFFER SPEECH EDUCATION 

The dramatics program which is suggested is not improbable, but it 

is one which is possible under the careful planning and guidance of the 
dramatics coach and the principal. The basic philosophy of such a pro- 
gram is one which holds that as an instrument and as an objective, dra- 
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maucs education must be a part of every educational program. 

The dramatics department must not be maintained for the talented few 
who appear in every activity, but it must be an avenue of expression for 
the many. 

On the other hand this does not mean that a talented pupil must be 
barred from participation in dramatics activities merely because he pro- 
fesses an interest in other activities. It is possible to mix activities in off- 
seasons. If the athlete plays football but not basketball, then let him appear 
in the mid-winter show and not the fall production. Dramatics teachers 
are guilty of seeking only popular students for their casts. Some are also 
guilty ef setting limits on the number of members that may be admitted 
to the drama clubs. No healthy activity has ever been built on the princi- 
ples of restricting the number of members. 

In 1947 a dramatics course in the school curriculum is still the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Michigan was the single state which reported 
courses in dramatics in nine schools of fewer than 100 pupils. Forty-four 
schools in Michigan reported classes in dramatics, thirty-nine high schools 
ot 240 schools in Illinois reported courses in dramatics, thirty-six schools 
out of 161 in Indiana carried classes for credit in dramatics, and twenty 
high schools in Iowa reported dramatics courses, Mos: schools offered one- 
half unit to one unit of credit for the course. Information of this nature 
was not available for Ohio or Wisconsin. The high-school visitor’s office of 
the colleges of education of the state universities was responsible for the 
number of schools in each state which offered dramatics credit courses. 

State superintendents of instruction were asked for plans of guides for 
courses of study in dramatics in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. The State Superintendent of Iowa reported that 
there was a committee in Iowa at work on such a plan but that it would 
not be available until 1948. The other state superintendents did not have 
material available. 

A SUGGESTED PLAN 

The following plan which is suggested for a course of study in dra- 
matics is tentative and is offered as a suggestion which leaves the material 
planning open to local conditions. Since the educational, sociai, and recre- 
ational features of dramatics are important, it seems that curricular planning 
must be twofold. It must be made for pupils who definitely lack talent but 
need to be trained in an appreciative taste for the theatre, and for pupils 
who are talented and who, perhaps, will be guided into continuing the 
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study of dramatics. The idea that dramatics is a co-operative project built 
upon team play must be stressed. Because much of the learning activity 
in dramatics is informal, the teacher must be a good disciplinarian who 
meets the situation needing discipline before it arises. The dramatics teacher 
must believe that, in addition to academic proficiency, secondary-school pu- 
pils should be trained in the qualities of leadership, tolerance, patience, dig- 
nity, humor, sincerity, co-operativeness, and joy of work. She must also be- 
lieve that the instrument of play production is capable of producing train- 
ing in these qualities. 

The course of study should include plans for a thirty-six weeks ses- 
sion divided into two parts of eighteen weeks each. The first eighteen weeks 
should be devoted to studies of background materials which will help to 
orient the pupil in establishing the theatre as an important agent in the 
lives of individuals; to instruction in helping the pupil to gain expression 
in his voice and body; to a study of the play as a form of literature, posi- 
tions, and movements about the stage proper; to the means of creating a 
characterization; and to the study of a role from the standpoint of selecting 
the author’s meaning, the mood, phrasing of speeches, picking up cues, 
and projecting the dramatization. The second eighteen weeks should be 
devoted to production work which includes organization of the staff and 
work on scenery, lights, properties, make-up, costumes, publicity, selling, 
and house management. Directing and acting in the one-act plays are added 
the second semester. Each member of the class appears in two laboratory 
plays (no audience other than class members) and two one-act plays which 
are produced for an audience. In addition, each member works in three 
production capacities. 

Pupils learn the joy which comes from sharing experiences. They find 
expression for their dramatics talents. They develop an appreciative taste 


for other dramatics productions. 





C. The Dramatics Club 


BLANFORD JENNINGS 
Clayton, Missouri, High School 


HERE are several aims the ‘dramatics organization in a school should 
achieve. First of all, and most important, it should foster a spirit of co- 
operation and responsibility in its members. This spirit will be inevitable if 
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their sponsor is in a position to make clear that each member 1s essential 
to the success of their common enterprise; that theirs will be the credit 
for praiseworthy achievement, and the blame for slipshod work; that the 
funds their efforts earn will be devoted to the purchase of equipment which 
will make better productions possible in the future; that individual merit 
and helpfulness will be recognized; that honor and increased responsibility 
go hand in hand. 

A club should make its members, and incidentally the entire student 
body, more discriminating consumers of the dramatic arts, whether on the 
stage, radio, or screen. It will want its members to take a constructive part 
in community dramatics along with their other adult activities. These re- 
sults will follow if the student’s dramatics activities in school have been 
happy and rewarding, and if the preductions he has worked on have been 
in themselves worth the time spent on them. Nothing can be so deadening 
to a student’s taste as weeks of work on a shoddy play; nothing can be 
more quickening than the satisfactory production of a fine work. The non- 
royalty play (unless it be a classic in the public domain) is generally worth 
exactly what is paid for it. It is far better for pupils to do, with something 
less than periection, a play with challenging difficulties than it is for them 
to present, with no matter how high a finish, a trivial piece of work. 

Membership in the dramatics organization should interest as wide a 
cross-section as possible of the student body, rather than just the few who 
wish to exhibit themselves before an audience. A properly balanced dra- 
matics program will appeal to the creative energies not only of would-be 
actors but of boys and girls interested in electricity as applied to light 
and sound, in carpentry, costume design and fabrication, journalism, danc- 
ing, music, and various other fields. 

The club should, of course, be an example of democratic procedure, 
in which the members collectively feel that what is done is by their ad- 
vice and consent, and not by fiat of the administration. A sponsor in whom 
they have confidence can exercise ample control without any appearance 
of arbitrary rule. One of the most essential qualifications of a sponsor, in 
this connection, is the ability and willingness to delegate many of his re- 
sponsibilities. The writer has never failed to get a hearty response when, 
at the outset of the work on any production, he says to the heads of the 


various crews: “Now that you are familiar with the particular results each 
of you is responsible for, I want to make it clear that your most important 
job is to see that the director is relieved of all possible details. When you 
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encounter a difficulty you can’t solve, come to me and I'll be glad to advise 
you. But as long as I don’t hear from you I'll know that things are going 
as planned; no news is good news.” The result (apart from a large meas- 
ure of serenity for the director) is that each worker comes to feel an im- 
mediate and personal share in making the production a success. When it 
turns out a success, he teels a satisfaction that would not be possible it 
he had merely moved puppet-like in response to constant supervision. The 
administrator who supports a sponsor in such delegation of responsibility 
must be prepared to endure with patience a certain amount of juvenile 
awkwardness. Paint will be spilled; sometimes a piece of furniture will get 
scratched; a light bulb will occasionally be dropped—all, of course, with 
the best intentions. But that is a small price to pay for the training in self- 
reliance and leadership the students will be acquiring. 

A well-managed club will make no demands on curricular time. It 
matters are efficiently scheduled, no pupils need be excused from classes 
for club work. Every effort will be made not to interfere with athletic and 
other extracurricular activites. And if the sort of initiative suggested in 
the preceding paragraph is fostered, no teacher other than the spensor 
should have to allot any of her time to dramatics events. Of course, the 
dramatics club will be the source of many projects which other teachers 
will find worthy of co-operation in their respective fields: the art classes can 
often furnish designs, decoraticns, and paintings; in a similar way pupils 
in manual arts, household arts, and music will find appropriate ways in 
which to apply their skills—to the enrichment of the work. 

Finally, the dramatics organization should be financially sound. It 
should have a budget whose income will be from appropriate sources—from 
admission fees, shares in activity tickets, moderate membership fees—and 
not trom tax funds on the one hand or contributions from program adver- 
tisers on the other. Income trom the proper sources should be devoted ex- 
clusively to enrichment of the dramatics program through the purchase of 
books and equipment and through making possible better-mounted pro- 
ductions. The dramatics club cannot prosper if it becomes a money-mak- 
ing device to be exploited by the athletic department or any other depart- 
ment of the school, however worthy their demands may be in themselves. 

A dramatics organization can function and prosper with surprisingly 
few facilities. The three minimum essentials are: first and foremost, a good 
sponsor; second, an understanding and co-operative administration; and 
third, a place to put on shows. Obviously, the more the sponsor knows 
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about the theatre and the production of plays, the better. But more im- 
portant than technical knowledge is enthusiasm and the ability to com- 
municate that enthusiasm. The minimum technical knowledge can be 
quickly acquired, and experience will swiftly add to that knowledge.’ The 
administration will be most helpful if, having selected the best sponsor 
available, it interferes as little as possible, retaining for its province co-op- 
eration in administrative details, while reserving the veto power to be used 
in the event that the sponsor and the membership, in their enthusiasm, 
tend to encroach on the time of other activities. As for the physical equip- 
ment, any school has the facilities for staging plays. The “penthouse” (some- 
times called the “drawing room,” sometimes the “arena”) technique re- 
quires nothing more than a good-sized room where seats may be arranged 
in a hollow square; and, with the help of the manuals referred to above, 
even the worst auditorium can be adapted to the presentation of plays in 
the more conventional style. Any school district, however, with a building 
program under consideration, should not fail to consult the pamphlet by 
A. S. Gillette, Planning and Equipping the Modern Educational Theatre 
(Cincinnati: The National Thespian Society). 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Activities appropriate to a high-school dramatics organization go far 
beyond the conventional production of full-length plays before a general 
audience, though, of course, that still takes precedence. Here is a sugges- 
tive, but by no means exhaustive, list of activities: 

1. The production of full-length plays directed by the sponsor. Such 
plays can absorb the leisure-time energies of as many as seventy-five young- 
sters (or as few as twenty-five, in the small school; the number is very 
flexible) with a democratic and responsible organization of crews working 
under student crew heads. A typical major production will employ, in ad- 
dition to the cast, the following crews: stage, lights and sound, carpentry, 
paint, properties, costume, make-up, publicity, and sales. There will be a 
student assistant director who will control the production at its public per- 
eer while the director joins the audience. 

. One-act plays directed by the more experienced students. Reflect- 
ing ™ miniature the organization of a major production, this activity is 
an unexcelled exercise in leadership. 


1Every director, but especially the inexperienced one, needs to have at hand the following pub- 
lications of the National Thespian Society (College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio): Dramatic Director's 
Handboak, How They Were Staged, and Designing Scenery for the Stage. Among reference books con- 
taining nearly everything the director needs to know, one of the best is Heffner, Selden, and Sellman, 
Modern Theatre Practice, 34 ed., New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1946, 
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3. Club mectings. Short plays, talks on aspects of the dramatic arts, 
etc., are presented. 

4. Short after-school courses. Such topics as the elements of stage 
make-up, play direction, film and radio appreciation, efc., are offered by 
the sponsor or some other qualified person. 

5. Crew work for auditorium productions not strictly dramatic. This 
is done in co-operation with other departments or clubs; e¢.g., operettas, 
minstrel shows, pageants, holiday programs, talent shows. 

6. The provision of students trained in operation. Students learn to 
take care of lights, curtains, efc., for assembly and PTA and many other simi- 
lar types of programs. 

7. The presentation of plays and programs. Where desirable, these may 
be at hospitals and charitable institutions. 

8. An exchange of amenities with neighboring schools. A variety of 
things may be included such as invitations to one another’s dress rehearsals, 
with “postmortems” afterwards. 

9. Participation in play festivals. These festivals among the schools 
in a given area. 

10. Sponsorship. After the club has been firmly established with a rec- 
ord of at least two or three years of successful operation, the school might 
sponsor a troupe in the National Thespian Society, thus establishing rela- 
tions on a national scale with similar organizations in hundreds of second- 
ary schools over the country. 

Many other desirable activities will no doubt suggest themselves to 
the alert sponsor. The result should be one of the most active and interested 
groups in the school. 


A SUGGESTED FORM OF OPERATION 

This article closes with a specific instance by appending the by-laws 
which, as worked ou: and modified by and through the experience of 
hundreds of members over the years, have guided the Dramatic Guild of 
Clayton High School. At this school the dramatics program is entirely extra- 
curricular. The group, as at present constituted, is in its sixteenth year. In 
the school year 1946-47, the Guild enrolled 235 members from a student 
body of about 700 and inducted more than fifty members into a troupe 
of the National Thespian Society in recognition of outstanding service. The 
by-laws quoted below are not intended as a model by any means. They 
may, however, be suggestive of devices which might be adapted to a local 
situation. 
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By-Laws 


Membership and Advancement 

1. Any student, having filled out an application blank and placed it in the 
hands of the Treasurer together with an enrollment fee of twenty-five cents, is 
enrolled as an Apprentice. To continue membership in the Guild during subsequent 
school years, the Apprentice must either re-enroll, paying the fee, or earn thirty 
or more points in the Guild, An Apprentice has no vote in the Guild and is not 
eligible to direct one-act plays nor to assist in the direction of three-act plays. 


man and thereby is freed of further fees imposed on Apprentices as such. 


2. Any Apprentice earning thirty points or more in the Guild becomes a Journey- 


3. Any Journeyman who has earned 120 points or more in the Guild becomes a 
Master. 
4. Any Master in the Guild may become a National Thespian by paying the sum 
specified for enrollment in that Society and by being regularly initiated. 
5. Any Thespian who has earned 200 points in the Guild is designated a Star 
Thespian. For each additional hundred points, another star will be awarded up 
to a maximum of four stars. 
The Point System 
6. A. A Point is defined as approximately one hour of work in connection with a 
school dramaties or stage activity. 
B. Major Productions. 
I. Staff 
1. Chief Usher: 8 points for each performance: Ushers: 2 points for each 
performance, 
2. Crew Members: 1 to 40 points. 
3. Crew Heads: 10 to 50 points. 
4. Bookholder: 40 to 50 points. 
5. Assistant Director: 40 to 70 points. 
II. Cast: 
Members of the cast may earn from 10 to 70 points in proportion to the 
length, difficulty, and importance of their parts. 
C. Minor productions: 50 per cent of the points for corresponding work in 
major productions, 
D. Credits may be increased not jo exceed 10 per cent for each performance 
after the first. 


Determination of Points 

7. The Director will be advised in assigning the points for any production by the 
Crew Heads and Assistant Director of the production. The Director’s decisions, 
however, shall be final. 

Privileges of Guild Membership 

8. A. Any member of the Guild may attend Guild meetings and may take part in 
productions; may receive instruction in make-up, directing, and other such groups 
as may be formed; may attend previews of productions when such previews are 
offered; and may attend free of charge all one-act plays given for the Guild by 
the Guild, 
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B. A Journeyman may take part in all elections and may exercise his right to 
vote in all Guild matters. He is eligible to serve as Director of one-act plays or as 
Assistant Director of major productions. 

C. A member of National Thespian Troupe 322 will be admitted free, on pre- 
sentation of his membership card, to any dramatics production sponsored by the 
Guild; may work 6n any crew or committee he wishes provided he places himself 
under the direction of the Crew Head; may attend any and all rehearsals and 
other Guild activities. These privileges of Thespians do not lapse with the mem- 
ber’s graduation. 

Finances 
9. A. The activities of the Guild shall be financed from enrollment fees, profits 
from plays, rental or sale of equipment, and any other sources appropriate to its 
activities. 

B. Should the Guild at any time find itself confronted with such a deficit as 
might not easily be made up from the above sources, a pro rata assessment of the 
membership may be made after approval by a two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers voting at any called meeting. (Note: This section has never as yet been in- 
voked. The Guild ordinarily carries a balance of around $300 each year.) 


Duties of Officers 

10. It shall be the duty of the President to preside over all meetings, appoint com- 
mittees for the transaction of Guild business, and co-operate with the sponsor 
in the supervision of Guild activities. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to assume the duties of the Presi- 
dent in the temporary or permanent absence of the latter. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep minutes of all meetings, carry 
on all necessary correspondence, make all required amendments as prescribed by 
Article VI of the constitution. 

13. It shall be the duty of the Recorder to keep the service records of the members 
up to date and to provide a correct list of the membership on request of the Spon- 
sor or the Principal. 

14. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and care for all revenue of the 
Guild, to keep a record of receipts and disbursements, and to make a report of 
the financial condition of the Guild at every called meeting. All vouchers for 
disbursements must be signed by the Sponsor and the Treasurer, 

15. Apprentices shall not be eligible to office. 

16, Officers for the ensuing year shall be elected at the last called meeting of the 
year, and they shall take office at the close of the school year. The term of office 
shall be one year. 


Meetings 

17. Meetings shall be called at the President’s discretion or on advice of Sponsor. 
18. Members shall be notified of meetings seven days, if possible but in no case 
less than two days, before the date of a meeting. Two publications in the daily 
announcements shall be regarded as notification for the purpose of this By-Law, 
though individual notices shall be sent to members whenever possible. 

19. A quorum at any meeting shall consist of a majority of the voting members 
of the Guild. 

Sections 20 and 21 are conventional rules relating to ratifying and amending the 
By-Laws. 
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D. The Theatre Plant 


EUGENE C. DAVIS* 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


AS WE FIND IT 

ODAY in America the amateur theatre is a flourishing institution. 

Throughout the land, in universities, colleges, high schools, churches, and 
community groups, thousands of our people, young and old, are participating 
in some form of theatre activity. In spite of the widespread popularity of the 
motion picture and the radio, the living stage is more than holding its own. 
Scattered all over the country hundreds of amateur groups are endeavoring in 
their own small way, to make some definite contribution to the cultural life 
of the community. 

The urgent need of most of these groups is an adequate theatre plant, a 
suitable place in which to work. Some have no theater plant at all. They 
produce their plays in schools, in churches, or in rented auditoriums which 
were not designed for theatrical performances. Others have a theatre plant, 
if such it may be called, but it is entirely inadequate. In many schools and 
colleges, it is merely an auditorium with a platform at one end or a com- 
bination of an auditorium and a gymnasium, in the use of which both the 
athletics and the dramatics departments claim a priority. 

Unfortunately, in a great majority of these amateur theatre plants there 
seems to be slight evidence of any definite planning. As a rule the stage is too 
narrow or too wide, too shallow or too low. Often we find no workshop, little 
storage space, and no dressing rooms. The lighting equipment, if there is any, 
consists merely of the usual long borderlights and footlights. The auditoriums, 
likewise, were not planned for theatrical productions. The sight lines are poor. 
The floor is not inclined. The acoustics are far from perfect. In fact, the entire 
physical setup presents problems which call for a high degree of ingenuity on 
the part of the director and his staff. Yet it is in such a theater plant that they 
must work. They must take it as they find it. They must make the wisest 
possible use of what they have and hope for something better. Handicaps can 
be overcome. The history of many amateur groups has proved this again 
and again. 


*Reprinted from Chapter I of Amateur Theater Handbook by special permission of the author, 
Eugene C. Davis, Director of Dramatics, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. This handbook is 


published by Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57 St., New York. 
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At Glenville High School in Cleveland, Ohio, we have been developing 
for several years an educational theatre with certain definite, fundamental ob- 
jectives. When we began this work in the fall of 1930, cur stage was cx- 
tremely small. The proscenium opening was thirty-one feet wide and twelve 
feet high. Draw curtains reduced the actual working width to twenty-seven 
feet. The depth of the stage, from the curtain line to the rear wall, was 
twelve feet, four inches. We had no fly loft, no workshop, and little storage 
space. We had no dressing rooms. We had no lighting facilities, except long, 
open borderlights and footlights, one dimmer, and two stage outlets, Our 
auditorium, likewise, was very inadequate. The entrances were at the front of 
the house instead of at the rear. The sight lines were spoiled by four large 
pillars. In fact, the whole setup looked rather dismal for the introduction of a 
modern dramatics program. And yet, despite such an imperfect theater plant, 
we were able to produce over a period of ten years many pretentious and difh- 
cult plays, including Beyond the Horizon, Death Takes a Holiday, Once in a 
Lifetime, The Only Way, Berkeley Square, Mary of Scotland, and The Star- 
Wagon. 

AS IT SHOULD BE 

Today Glenville High School possesses one of the most beautiful and best- 
equipped school theatres in the country. It is the definite product of many 
months of careful and painstaking planning. It embraces almost every modern 
feature which is of any actual value to a building of this type. Indeed, in most 
respects it meets the basic requirements for an ideal theatre plant. 

Just what are these basic requirements? If you are directing an amateur 
group, you should be familiar with them. Whenever the occasion arises, you 
should be able to give theater planning suggestions which are based on a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. For this reason I feel that a detailed 
description of the Glenville theatre plant and its equipment may prove ot 
real, practical value. 

The building was erected in 1940 as part of an addition to Glenville High 
School. The project was financed by the Cleveland Board of Education with 
the assistance of the Public Works Administration of the Federal government. 
The plant consists of an auditorium, a foyer, an orchestra pit, a stage, a work- 
shop, two dressing rooms, two storage rooms, and a motion-picture booth. 

The auditorium is simple and modern in design. It is in the form of a 
rectangle, eighty-eight feet long and sixty-five feet wide. The sight lines are 
good, and the floor is inclined. Such features are extremely important, as every 
patron who buys a ticket for a performance should be able to see with ease 
what is taking place on the stage, no matter where he happens to sit. 
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Sufficient acoustic materials were applied to the walls and the ceiling. As 
a result, the members of the audience can hear without effort as well as see, 

provided, of course, that the actors do their share by projecting their tones and 
by enunciating clearly, 

The seats, though not upholstered, are very comfortable. They are wide 
enough for people of average build, and there is plenty of leg room between 
the rows. Modern facilities for heating and ventilation also add to the com- 
fort of the audience. The heating is indirect, and a system of mechanical venti- 
lation furnishes filtered air at the rate of six air changes an hour. The result 
is almost perfect heating and ventilation. As a safety measure both the audi- 
torium and the stage were provided with the usual emergency exits required 
by law. 

The seating capacity is 1071; 884 seats are on the main floor, 187 are in the 
balcony. The Drury Theater at the Cleveland Play House has a seating capacity 
of 535—a more nearly ideal number, I grant, especially for intimate plays. 
You must bear in mind, however, that the Drury Theater, unlike a high-school 
auditorium, is used for theater purposes only. 

A very modern, attractive, and spacious foyer leads directly to the street. 
This foyer contains two ticket offices, a display cabinet, a drinking fountain, 
and two washrooms. Each washroom is also mechanically ventilated. 

The orchestra pit seats sixty musicians. In order to give patrons a clear 
view of the stage, it was built three feet below the level of the auditorium floor. 
A passageway provides easy access to the dressing rooms and to the rear of 
the building. 

The projection booth is as modern and fireproof as the booth of any 
large motion-picture theater. It is located behind the balcony in the audi- 
torium. The equipment consists of two motion-picture projectors. A motor- 
ized screen on the sgage is operated by remote control from the booth. Velour 
darkening curtains on the windows permit the theater to be used for plays 
and motion pictures! at any time of day. 

The stage also meets most of the requirements for a modern theater plant. 
It has adequate width, depth, and height. These are of vital importance. A 
stage should always have ample space. From time to time you can easily add 
new equipment, but once a stage has been built, it is difficult to increase its 
size. The total width of the Glenville stage is sixty-five feet; the width of the 
proscenium opening is thirty-five feet. Draw curtains, however, reduce the 
working width to about thirty-two feet. These proportions are about right, 
as the total width of a stage should be at least twice the width of the 
proscenium opening. Plenty of off-stage space is essential to facilitate the 
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handling of scenery and furniture. A stage, moreover, should have adequate 
depth. If it is tco shallow, it always hampers the work of a group. The Glen- 
ville stage is twenty-eight feet deep from the curtain line to the rear wall. In 
many of our preductions, such as The Little Foxes, Arsenic and Old Lace, and 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, we used every foot of this depth to good advantage. 
For flying scenery, a stage must also have plenty of height. The Glenville 
stage is thirty-six feet high. A height of forty-five feet would be still better. 
The proscenium arch is twenty feet high. Both the height and the width of 
the proscenium opening can be changed to fit any particular scene by means 
of an inner proscenium which was built especially for the purpose. 

On the right wall, ten feet above the stage flosr, is a fly gallery, which 
is reached by an iren stairway. From this gallery a counterweight system 
provides a safe and easy method of raising scenery, curtains, and lighting 
equipment into the fly loft. To supplement this counterweight system several 
sets of locse lines have been installed. Plays such as The Star-Wagon and 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois call for several changes of scenery. Speed in scene 
changes is essential. A high stage and a safe counterweight system help greatly 
to make such quick changes possible. 

A stage should also have a softwood floor. In bracing scenery the usual 
practice is to use stage braces and floor screws. To twist floor screws into a 
hardwood floor is by no means an easy task. Moreover, many authorities in 
charge of stages will not even permit it. Bracing then becomes a real problem. 
The floor of the Glenville stage is made of softwood, two inches thick. In 
every production we twist floor screws into the floor. Of course, in time some 
of the boards will have to be replaced. In the stage floor of the Eldred Hail 
Theatre at Western Reserve University the boards run at right angles to the 
footlights. This seems to be a good idea which in the long run will save 
money. Most of the stage screws are twisted into the floor on off-stage areas; 
therefore, fewer boards will have to be removed when it becomes necessary to 
make replacements. 

In front of the act curtains is an apron five feet deep extending part way 
across the orchestra pit. In many theaters an apron is unnecessary. In a high 
school, however, it is used for many different purposes, As it is often required 
for dance numbers, it should be made of hardwood rather than softwood. 

Many plays call for a cyclorama—that is, a background for sky effects. In 
some theaters a large blue drop is used. At Glenville, however, this require- 
ment is met by a high, wide, unpainted plaster wall at the rear of the stage. 
No doors, windows, or radiators spoil its use for this purpose. 

Drapes of some kind are essential in almost every amateur theater. They 
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often serve as a background for pieces of scenery or for entire settings placed 
in front of them. There is always the question of what colors and what me- 
terials are most suitable for this purpose. Gray, blue, and beige rep, black 
velour, and black flannel are most frequently recommended. The Glenville 
stage is equipped with two complete sets of drapes. One is made of beige rep, 
the other of black flannel, both flameproof. 


Some directors feel that the constant use of black drapes is monotonous 
and depressing and that for certain stage purposes lighter colors are more 
effective. There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in this argument. How- 
ever, black drapes do have certain distinct advantages. When a jeweler dis- 
plays a precious gem, he frequently uses a black background. It serves, by con- 
trast, to accentuate the brilliancy of the jewel. The same is true on the stage. 
In front of a black background the setting, by contrast, stands out. It is not 
lost in a great expanse of light color. Black drapes, moreover, give an illusion 
of much greater depth of the stage, and, if the stage is shallow, this is ex- 
tremely important. 


Black flannel is much cheaper than either rep or velour. Moreover, rep re- 
flects the light, whereas black flannel and velour do not. They absorb it, and 
this is the effect you desire. If you buy black flannel, be sure that it is double- 
faced; then you can use either side. 


It is a good rule to keep all stage equipment as flexible as possible. It 
should serve many different purposes. For this reason the black flannel drapes 
on the Glenville stage were made in separate sections, each twelve feet wide. 
However, as these drapes hang in folds with fifty per cent fullness, the actual 
width of each section for practical purposes is only eight feet. This width is 
about right for the average amateur stage. The drapes, as well as the borders, 
are suspended on pipe battens by means of tie cords. These battens run parallel 
to the footlights. When the drapes are not in use, it is very easy to pull them 
up into the fly loft—not only to get them out of the way but also to keep them 
from being torn when quick scene changes become necessary. 


On the same level as the stage floor and directly behind it is the workshop. 
Between the stage and the shop are high, wide, double, connecting doors. 
These doors are proving to be almost indispensable. During the construction 
of scenery it is possible to open them and to use both the stage and the shops 
as one big workshop. At performances this arrangement greatly facilitates the 
work of the scene shifters, who often wish to move scenery or furniture into 


the shop. 
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In the rear of the shop, opposite these high, connecting doors, is a pair of 
wide, outside doors. Trucks can readily be backed up to these outside doors to 
load and unload scenery, furniture, and large properties. The arrangement is 
ideal. It eliminates the problem of carrying them upstairs or downstairs. They 
can be taken directly from the truck into the shop and then through the high, 
connecting doors to the stage. 

The Glenville shop was planned to meet the needs of the stage carpen- 
ters and the scene painters. At one end, close to the stage, is a stacking rack 
for scenery. It is made of 11-inch pipe, anchored to floor, wall, and ceiling. 
It is near a door which leads to the stage. At the other end are two heavy wire 
cages. One is used as a paint cage, the other as a tool cage. Each is equipped 
with a wire door. The door of the tool cage has a Dutch door with a sheif. 
Above the cages is a storage balcony for large properties. On one of the side 
walls is a four-tier, 14-inch pipe lumber rack. It is anchored in the brick 
wall. Above the rack is a block and tackle for raising heavy drops. In the 
opposite wall are six large windows, which provide ample light for the stage 
carpenters. Below the windows are several large workbenches. 

Under the stage and the workshop are two storage rooms and two 
mechanically ventilated dressing rooms. Each dressing room is twenty-two 
feet by twenty-eight feet. One is for girls, the other for boys. The equipment 
consists of make-up tables, mirrors, and modern washroom facilities. The 
girls’ dréssing room also contains a full-size, three-way mirror, and several 
steel cabinets for the storage of costumes. It is used not only as a dressing 
room but also as headquarters for the wardrobe mistress. Wide stairs leading 
from both sides of the stage to these rooms greatly facilitate quick changes in 
costumes and make-up whenever these become necessary. 

This, then, is the Glenville theatre plant. It is the realization of an ama- 
teur plant as it should be, the fulfillment of a director’s dream. The possession 
of such adequate facilities, indeed, sometimes seems too good to be true. You 
may naturally ask, “How do such things happen?” The answer is fairly sim- 
ple. The administrators have been wise enough to understand the true edu- 
cational significance of dramatics and to give to it its rightful place as a vital 
subject in the high-school curriculum. As a result, the varicus officials respon- 
sible for the plans made a careful study of the basic requirements for a 
theatre plant which would serve equally well those varied purposes for 
which such a building is used, and incorporated their findings in the modern 
theatre plant that we enjoy today. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Informal and Business Speech 


DOROTHY YOUNGBLOOD 
East High School, Aurora, Illinois 


PEECH is as automatic as breathing . . . it is always ‘on tap,’ to flow 

freely forth.” 

This popular belief was prevalent even before it was first written by J. B. 
Opdyke in his book, The English of Commerce, in 1920. To-realize the utter 
falseness of the opinion, we have only to recall the students who come to us 
daily in our classrooms and offices on matters of personal importance. How 
many of them are able to state the object of their visit clearly, concisely, and 
simply? How many times do we have to push and prod them with questions 
to get them to come to the point or to tell us enough so that we can “catch 
on” to what is bothering them? 

Or the telephone rings. Without preliminaries a weak, far-away voice 
says, “This is Mary. Can you tell me—?” With an effort we realize that the 
voice must belong to a student named Mary. But which Mary? By the time 
the ideritity has been established, the request, inquiry, or whatever may be 
the purpose of the call has to be repeated. 

Then too, we have all gone into a store to make a purchase. Approaching 
to wait on us is a student, or former student, from our own school. “May I 
‘elpya’?” comes out in a smooth, level, unbroken stream. “Yeah, wegot’em,” 
says the young person with an air of complete indifference. Standing on one 
foot with the opposite hip out of joint, the clerk inspects with lacklustre eye 
the far corners of the store. Sometimes the purchase is made despite the sales- 
person, 

So you think the picture is overdrawn? Not very. Let us consult some 
business men: 

Carl H. McKenzie, Secretary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corporation, Erie, Pennsylvania, says: “Many secondary-school graduates 
lack the ability to speak and write correctly and grammatically. It is the 
teachers’ responsibility to give constant drills for enunciation, the develop- 


ment of a good vocabulary, and the use of clear and direct English.” 
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In quoting from the article, “What the Business Man Wants of the 
High-Schoo] Graduate,” Henry B. Fernald lists among others the following 
abilities: (1) “The ability to understand and translate into action instruc- 
tions which are given and to give proper instructions to others. In giving or 
receiving instructions, there is an advantage in having an adequate vocabu- 
lary and an exact understanding of the words used. (2) The ability to express 
thoughts clearly and accurately in words. . . .” 

Regarding the importance of speech to the accountant, James L. Peirce, 
Assistant Controller of A.B. Dick Company, states: “There is a widespread 
failacy to the effect that it is an accountant’s job to produce figures but that 
it is up to someone else to talk about the facts of the business. . . . I cannot 
state too strongly my conviction that no one could possibly make a thorough- 
going success of accounting work unless he has or acquires a facility for oral 
expression of his thoughts. The requirement takes somewhat this form. The 
accountant assembles an extremely wide variety of data, sifts it, distills it 
and extracts from it that which is essential and pertinent to the management 
of his business. Next, at least in theory, he writes a clear, comprehensive 
report of his findings. . . . The step that follows is the review of the report 
by management and after that its author may be called upon to explain it 
and interpret it, perhaps even to defend it, before a group of individuals in 
whose hands is concentrated the responsibility for the operation of the busi- 
ness. Frequently the report-writing step is omitted and the oral exposition is 
made directly from the accounting figures.” 

According to Charles T. Estes of the United States Conciliation Service, 
Department of Labor: “Although the people working out of this office often 
aid in settling management-labor disputes, their ultimate goal is to prevent 
disputes and strikes before they occur.” He goes on to say that there are two 
major factors which underlie all disputes: (1) poor communications and (2) 
mechanical habit behaviour patterns. Mr. Estes further points out that 
teachers of speech do have some concern with management-labor relation- 
ships, and he specifically recommends, “. . . coaching in the use of speech, 
particularly in persuasion and discussion.” 

Business men in criticizing the production results of many office jobs 
say: “Very poor telephone technique. Today, orders are placed, decisions 
made, instructions given, merchandise sold, reservations requested, com- 
plaints adjusted—all by telephone. As a matter of fact, many concerns de- 
pend almost entirely on the telephone for the transaction of their business. 
As the telephone today plays an increasingly important role in the conduct 
of business, it was suggested by the majority of employers that the schools 
give their students invaluable assistance in their careers by including in the 
curriculum a course in the use of the telephone.” 


The high school exists to meet the needs of its students and the commu- 
nity which it serves. Numerous studies have shown that well over a majority 
of high-school graduates and people of high-school age go into business occu- 
pations. Various studies have also indicated that employers want their em- 
ployees to possess the following quatities of good speech, the keynote of which 
is communicativeness: correct grammar, good vocabulary, clear enunciation, 
pleasing tone, poise, and good listening habits. They also expect employees 
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to be able to carry out intelligently these activities: effective use of the tele- 

phone, meeting callers, sales talks, conversation, and speeches to convince, 

persuade, and explain (which include giving instructions). 

Hence, since most young people engage in some sort of business pursuit 
when they leave school and since their prospective employers have mentioned 
certain well-defined abilities which they expect their employees to possess, the 
high schcol can serve the needs of its students as well as those of the commu- 
nity by including the necessary training in informal speech. In offering this 
training, two vital and important facts cannot be emphasized too strongly: (1) 
Speech is a tool or skill subject in conversational and business relationships; 
(2) It requires concentrated effort on the part of the student guided by the 
teacher to produce maximum improvement in action, voice, and language. 

WHAT TO STRESS 

The general formula to be followed in teaching each basic element is (1) 
to determine the specific needs of the student, (2) to lay out a program of 
corrective exercises followed by practice in informal speech activities, (3) to 
observe the performance in these activities and (4) to evaluate and criticize 
progress. The teacher should repeat this procedure until the student reaches 
his maximum level of achievement. For example, here is the way such a 
process would work in teaching voice: 

1. By recording the voice, student and teacher together can determine 

the student’s needs. 

2. The teacher then recommends a series of corrective exercises. When 
these are successfully mastered, certain activities such as the use of the 
telephone, sales interview, and a speech to explain may be assigned. 

3. The teacher cbserves and takes notes on the student’s performance in 

each of these activities. 

4. After each activity, student and teacher confer, at which time strength, 

weaknesses, and improvement are discussed. 

Another recording so that the student may hear for himself the improvement 

he has made is highly motivating. 

In teaching controlled use of the body, the taking moving pictures of the 
student to show him his needs is recommended. The picture should be followed 
by a remedial program. Taking pictures again when he has completed his 
concentrated study of action is desirable. The student should be held responsi- 
ble for contiuned satisfactory performance in each skill. 

Activities to be correlated with the skills which may be slanted toward 
business use are as follows: use of the telephone; conversation; sales inter- 
view; speeches to explain, persuade, and convince; and the application inter- 
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view. Although business men have not considered the last item necessary, the 
students have expressed a need for it which should be taken into consideration. 

For obvious reasons, use of the telephone lends itself to a study of lan- 
guage or action. The speech to persuade fits in with the study of oral 
language. Other than the two just mentioned, the activities may be taught 
with the skills in any order the class and teacher prefer. A suggested order is: 


Action: conversation, application interview, and speech to convince. 
Voice: use of the telephone, sales interview, and speech to explain. 
Language: speech to persuade and the sales interview. 

Good listening habits should be stressed at the beginning of the course 
and practiced throughout. Assigned and impromptu oral reports on an activity 
will enable a student to check how well he has listened. For example, 
suppose the class has just observed an application interview. A student might 
be asked to tell the important points in the interview as he had heard them. At 
another time when a talk to'convince has been given, the class might be asked 
to outline what they had just heard. Both assigned and impromptu reports 
are valuable, for they enable the student to compare how well he can listen 
with how well he does listen. 

While building a vocabulary can properly be stressed in connection with 
the language skill, it is another ability that may profitably be recognized 
throughout the course. For example; a brief talk to explain might have as its 
subject a certain word— its derivation and meaning, and examples of its use. 

In order to fix a skill, it should be practiced outside the classroom as well 
as in the classroom. Therefore, the teacher may well explain to the employers 
of working students just what is being attempted in speech training. Periodic 
check-ups should be made (1) by the teacher’s observation of the student at 
work, (2) by conference with the employer, and (3) by means of an em- 
ployer’s rating sheet. Having gathered the data, the student should be called 
in for conference. The frequency of this procedure would be determined 
largely by the degree of the employer’s co-operation, but, if possible, a weekly 
check-up and conference would not be too often after the student is out of 
class. During the semester that he is in class, once a month would be sufficient. 
The teacher may check with other teachers and students in work on speech 
exercises which are not unique in business. 

Such a course as the one outlined could be taught in one semester and is 
particularly well suited to those schools having courses in distributive education 
or providing part-time student work. Even though a fundamentals course is 
taught earlier than the senior year, experience has shown that further study 
of the skills after opportunity has been given to practice them is beneficial. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Listening in the Speech Class 


JESSIE MERCER 
Amarillo, Texas, Senior High School 


ITHIN recent years in the teaching of speech, listening has received 
an increasing share of attention. Perhaps it is being brought to the fore- 
front by the advent of the communications course in the college field; perhaps 
it is the result of adult forums and discussions. Whatever the explanation, we 


are faced with the fact: 


In school and out, people listen to teachers and preachers, to news- 
casters and propagandists, to actors and speakers. Some listen only to escape 
to a dream world; but some can be taught, or be stimulated to learn, to listen 
critically to information and ideas, to assess, and to evaluate. Such listen- 
ing cannot be haphazard. In lecture, discussion, radio, or talking pictures 
the very act of learning rests on the ability to listen intently, absorb ac- 
curately, and recall what is carried by the medium of sound.* 


Are we as teachers of speech cognizant of this challenge? Too often the 
answer is “No.” Many times the teacher is unaware of the need of developing 
the class into an audience; his efforts, for the most part, are towards aiding the 
student in speaking. This attitude was revealed by an incident in a public 
speaking class at the National High School Speech Institute at Northwestern 
University in 1947, when a girl stated that she was frightened when talking 
to the class. Further questioning showed that for the first time she felt that 
she was talking to a group of listening students; heretofore, she explained, 
her classmates had not listened. Some had studied other lessons; others had 
“just looked around.” She had never before considered adapting her talk to 
an audience, but like most members of the Institute, she took advantage of 
her opportunity, and talking to an attentive audience became quite important 
and enjoyable to her. Until very recently even the writers of speech textbooks 
have failed to stress listening as a phase of speech and have applied their efforts 
almost exclusively towards helping the student in speaking. 


*Robinson, Karl F., and Brigance, W. Norwood. ‘Basic Skills in Speaking.” The Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Vol. 29, No. 133, p. 28. 
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The cultivation and acquisition of suitable listening habits are probably 
more imperative at the high-school level than at the college level because (1) 
the speaking done by high-school students will not always hold the attention 
of the class and (2) high-school students are perhaps not so prone to adopt a 
listening attitude to please the teacher as are college students. 


A UNIT OF INSTRUCTION ON LISTENING 

As a high-school teacher of speech, I became interested in listening as a 
classroom activity several years ago. Perhaps it came about in my efforts to 
counteract the student’s desire to study his other lessons or to go to the library 
on the days he did not speak. I based my right to ask him to listen on the 
statement that “speaking always involves at least two persons, the one speaking 
and the one to whom he speaks.” I felt he deserved some consideration for his 
listening; consequently I began the assignments and evaluations of the audi- 
ence activities. In the summer of 1945 under the direction of Dr. Karl F. 
Robinson of Northwestern University, I developed a course entitled The Audi- 
ence in the Fundamentals Class. This article is a condensation of the course. 


By emphasizing listening as a part of speaking, one can hope to accom- 


plish these three objectives: 
1. To “get across” the fact that responsiveness to communication determines 
to a great extent the competency of communication. 
2. To make the speech class a genuine speaking situation rather than the 
usual class in which the student recites for the benefit of the teacher. 

3. To develop for use, in school and out, habits of listening that are char- 

acterized by quietness, appreciation, discrimination, and reflection. 

It has been found that the objectives can be best accomplished if the work 
is carried on simultaneously with the speaking activities rather than taught as 
a unit of a limited period. Listening is introduced into the course as a counter- 
part of speaking. As the students plan their speaking activities and are toid 
what is expected of them as speakers, they are made aware of their obligations 
as audience members; as they engage in introductory talks and reading for the 
purpose of analysis and diagnosis, they can engage in listening activities. Two 
very simple devices are: 

1. Have some one who is a fair speaker—probably an advanced student— 

talk to the class. Let the class write a precis of the talk at the conclusion. 
Do not warn the students beforehand that they are to do so. Have the 
papers checked by the speaker on the following points: grasped the idea 
effectively, failed to get the idea, elaborated on the idea with facts and 


judgments of his own. 
2. Read a poem to the class, preceding the reading with facts of the life of 
the writer that have no bearing on the content of the poem. Have the 
“Weaver, Andrew T., 
1939. P. 100. 


Borcher, Gladys L., and Woolbert, Charles H. The New Better Speech. Har- 


court, Brace and Co. 
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class summarize the contents of the poem. Check them on their ability 
to grasp and give content of the poem rather than the facts of the life of 

the author. 
William H. Ewing* gives a formula for finding a speaker-listening index 
that shows the degree of accuracy with which the ideas of a speaker are com- 


municated to a listener. 

The first phase of the work is concerned with the discussion of listening. 
Here it is hoped that the student will realize that for him to devote all his 
available time and thought to speaking is erroneous. Just as he, the speaker, 
prepares, so should he, the listener, prepare. Problems considered include: 

1. Is the high-school student an effective listener? 

Should the high-school student accept a responsibility for becoming an 
effective listener in the classroom, at church, in assembly, at club meetings, 
and over the radio? 
. Why should the high-school student listen ? 

a. Can he be taught more effectively ? 

b. Can he develop an ability to listen critically? 

ce. Can he evaluate what he hears and thereby determine the good and the 


~ 


bad ? 
d. Can he add to his information ? 
e. Will he receive pleasure and inspiration ? 
4. What should be the attitude of the high-school student toward listening? 
a. Do his friends and superiors deserve respectful listening? 
b. Should his classmates expect courteous listening? 
c. Will critical listening aid the student? 
. How should a high-school student listen ? 
a. Should he observe as well as hear? 
b. How should he express approval or disapproval of a speaker? 
j. What part does listening play in the speech course? 
a. Should a student be expected to listen to members even though he is 


not interested ? 
. Why should he not be allowed to study when he is not speaking? 
. Should he always be listening in order to criticize the speakers? 

The second phase of the work is concerned with the listening activities 
resulting from the speaking activities. As the units of work are planned, both 
speaking and listening are included. As the students plan their work, they 
know that not only what they say but also what they understand is essential 
in a speech class, and that their grades partially depend on their audience 
participation. They realize that they are being judged on (1) how effectively 
they understand, (2) how respectfully and attentively they listen, and (3) how 
appropriately they approve or disapprove of the speaking of their classmates, 


_ 


Some definite planning is necessary. It is not enough to tell the student 
to listen; he must be given instructions concerning what to listen for and how 


%Ewing, William H. “Finding a Speaking-Listening Index.’ The Quarterly Journal of Speech. Vol. 
XXXI. No. 3. p. 368. 
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to listen. It is true, of course, that the type of speaking will determine to some 
extent the purpose of his listening. To the after-dinner speaker, he will, no 
doubt, listen for pleasure; to the pane! forum he will listen for information. 

An outline of the listening activities of the fundamentals course may be 
illustrative of what can be done. In the unit, Everyday Speech, involving con- 
versation, introductions, group discussion, and etiquette talks, the students 


are told that their listening will be checked by: 
1. Discussion of what took place in the conversation groups 
a. What was the topic? 
b. Did you solve a problem? 
c. What type of people; big talkers, quiet, courteous? 
d. Who was the best participant? 
2. Test on introductions 
a. Questions on facts learned. 
b. What errors were heard? 
c. What person did the best job of introducing? 
d, What did you learn that you had not previously known? 
3. Forums following etiquette talks in which class members may ask ques- 
tions or offer comments 
In the unit on Parliamentary Procedure, the students may be asked to: 
1. List errors made because of ineffective listening 
2. List cases of poor audience attitudes 
a. Discourteous people 
b. Inattentive people 
3. List cases of good audience attitude 
a. Good thinking 
b. Fair mindedness 
c. Attentiveness 
In the unit cn Action in which much of the understanding is dependent 
on what is seen, the student learns that listening in speech requires observa- 


tion as well as hearing. Here he may be expected to tell what he understood by: 
1. Imitation of members of the class, pointing out: 
a. What he liked. 
b. What he disliked. 
c. What was wrong. 
. Telling stories pantomimed by the group. 
. Describing, in words, characters “acted out” by groups. 
. Re-telling the instructions given in chalk talk. Students may be assigned 
particular persons to follow. 
5. Following instructions given in “How-to-do-it” talks. The students should 
be told they will be expected to carry out instructions given. 
6. Helpful criticism of action of speakers. 
a. Were they sure of action? 
b. Were the actions spontaneous ? 
c. Was there enough action? 
In the unit, Oral Interpretation, the material includes stories, poetry, and 


declamations. The presentation of the selection is usually preceded by a short 


m SS bo 
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analysis. By this time the class is able to do some critical evaluating. Their pur- 
pose in listening has become threefold: for pleasure, for criticism and evalu- 
ation, and for ideas. Their activities include: 

1. Expressing opinions about interesting information. 

2. Helpfully criticizing classmates: 

a, Asking questions about analyses of poetry and prose. 

b. Making suggestions concerning voice, action, or feeling. 
3. Selecting the best readers of prose and poetry: 

a, Setting up standards for evaluation. 

b, Selecting best boy and girl in each division. 

The Public Speaking unit, which is the last in the semester, consists of 
panel discussions, impromptu and extempore speaking, and special occasion 
speeches. By this time the students have usually developed an interest in listen- 
ing and need little motivation. The speaking of the students has improved, 
thereby making the audience response more spontaneous and easier. The pur- 
pose varies according to the type of speech: 

1. Panel discussion: 

a. To evaluate ideas presented on the panel 
b. To take part in the forum 

. Special occasion and after-dinner speeches: 
a. For pleasure 

3. Impromptu and extempore speaking: 
a. For information 
c. To evaluate 
d. For entertainment 


Here the effectiveness of the student’s listening is most often checked 
by methods which may include: 
1. Class discussion of ideas 
2. Response in forums 
3. Appropriate applause 
4. Attentive attitude 


The students develop quite a fondness for criticizing their classmates as 
speakers. They like to choose the best speaker or the most improved speaker, 
and the students like to be one of the chosen, Another distinction often 
equally enviable is that of best audience member. 

The third phase of the work is out-of-class listening. This may be carried 
on through the semester or limited to a brief period. Generally the decision 
is governed by the availability of material. The activity is three-fold in nature: 


1. Mapping out a program of listening: 
a. Choosing a variety of types of public speaking—church, lectures, radio 
b. Choosing everyday speech—conversation, telephone, salespersons 


to 


2. Determining what to listen for: 
a. Public speaking—ideas and facts, challenges, emotional appeals 
b. Everyday speech—fads, opinions, humor 
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3. Reporting on material heard: 
a. Classroom discussion of talks heard by all 
b. Individual reports on talks heard by students 
c. Reports on listening to conversations or interviews 


CONCLUSIONS 

The incorporation of listening in my classes in speech has been well 
worth any added effort it has incurred. Encouraging and helping a student 
to listen has become as spontanaeous with me as encouraging him to speak. 

Listening is a valuable asset in improving the speaking. It provides an 
audience and eliminates the feeling of a class of disinterested or curious 
students. The students more readily accept the idea of communication. Since 
they realize that the people to whom they are speaking have the task of under- 
standing what they are saying, they forget themselves in their desire to help 
their listeners. 

Of course, it is hoped and expected that greater efficiency in listening 
will result; but even excepting this, the activity has value for the students who 
sit while their classmates talk. Just waiting his turn to speak often creates 
tenseness in the beginning speaker. Then, too, it is not always possible to 
have students talk each day, and time passes slowly for high-school people 
when they do not talk. Instructing the student in listening and evaluating 
his efforts makes the speech class happier for him. 

Some precautions are necessary. Insisting that the students listen will 
eliminate many discipline problems, but that should not be the purpsoe, and 
the students should never feel that it is. Students should not be expected to 
listen for too lengthy periods; neither should they feel that they are required 
to start listening as soon as they enter the room. Definite effort in listening 
in the classroom should be reserved for student speaking; a teacher should 
be able to hold the attention. Evaluation of listening is as individual as that 
of speaking. One student will make great effort to listen and yet not under- 
stand all that is said, while another will understand without such apparent 
effort. Attentive attitude and appropriate response must receive consideration 
as well as acquisition of information. 

It is true, of course, that we must agree with Ralph G. Nichols’ who says 
that “what we do not know abcut listening is appalling.” His list of ques- 
tions and problems makes us realize that much is to be done in this area in 
education. Yet listening goes on in our high-school classrooms; so we must 
accept our share of responsibility in training for this activity. Particularly is 
this demanded of the teacher of speech. 





4Nichols, Ralph G. ‘Listening: Questions and Problems.’* The Quarterly Journal of Speech. Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1. p. 83. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Implications for General Speech 
Education of Wartime Research 


on Voice and Articulation 


JOHN W. BLACK 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


HE results of researches that were concerned with voice communication 
T in the war may be interpreted as either a series of truisms or spectacular 
achievements. In order to examine them it is helpful to compare the problems 
at issue with normal circumstances under which man speaks. Four of these 
provide illustrations, all inferred in pictorial representations of social be- 
havior. First, the mural often depicts a speaker addressing a large group of 
his fellows. In context, the series of murals may treat a moment in the develop- 
ment of a nation when a political leader arose to mold the action of the 
citizenry against a tyrant or a common enemy. The speech of political action 
is a part of a general conception of “man speaking.” Second, a photograph of 
a group of conferees about a table is common in our culture. The extended 
hands, pointed finger, knitted brows, eyes directed at the speaker of the mo- 
ment, accompany discussion and the speech of expediency, another aspect of 
“man speaking.” Third, the pen sketches of actors, in costume and holding 
posed gestures, portray an accompaniment of “man speaking.” Fourth, an at- 
home musicale is often the subject matter of a tapestry. The moment may be 
between performances, with the implication that people are holding polite 
conversation, “man speaking” most typically. 

These four types of speaking activity—the speech of political activity, of 
discussion, of artistry, and. of conversation—with the speaker and listener 
face-to-face or remote from each other, embrace most of the usual generaliza- 
tions about what makes up speaking occasions. In three of them, inventiveness, 
or the creation and phrasing of ideas, may be paramount; in the fourth, manipu- 
lation of the voice in a manner that is pleasing to audiences may be of first 
importance. Or, there may be overlapping. In any event, all types of speaking 
are important in time of war. All relate to the goals of general education. 

The purpose of this article is not to discredit any of them but to focus at- 
tention upon a dimension or characteristic of each that is often overlooked. 
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For the moment, this can be labeled efficiency. An illustration from commu- 
nication in an airplane may clarify the term. A bomber-type aircraft has an 
interphone system with which the crew members communicate. They talk 
through individual microphones and listen through headsets. Messages are 
operational in nature and conform to established forms and patterns of 
phraseology. These include call-up, reply, sign-off, etc. The obvious obstacle 
to communication is intense noise. Recordings were made of all of the trans- 
missions over the interphone systems on many flights, the crews being una- 
ware that voice recorders were installed in the planes. An analysis was made 
of a sample of the recordings, including 2377 messages. Of these, 841 were not 
answered, at least verbally. Many doubtless were never heard. Of the verbal 
responses—1536 in all—more than forty per cent were requests for a repetition 
of the message. Obviously also, some of the messages were heard incorrectly. 
Thus there were three types of inefficiencies in the communication: (a) the 
listener heard no message at all, (b) he heard something but did not know 
what, and (c) he misunderstood the message. Besides, time was lost and 
emotional states aroused. 

This example might apply by analogy to the conversation in the music 
salon. Quantitatively, perhaps it was only forty per cent efficient, and, further, 
of the “unsuccessful remarks, forty-five per cent went unheard; thirty per 
cent, misunderstood, one word being heard for another; and twenty-five per 
cent, misinterpreted. The results of the inefficiency were no-information 
(heard nothing), repeated statements, misinformation, and ill feeling. If, 
overnight, it were a life-and-death matter to convert this conversation into 
one that was 100 per cent efficient, several changes would have to be imposed 
upon normal human behavior. Obviously, hearing aids would have to be 
fitted to some of the hearers. Most other improvements, however, would have 
to await research about what contributes to intelligibility or understandability, 
or they would have to be supplied by a series of “best guesses” in order to 
discover the effective ones. 

Speech accompanies almost every human enterprise, and war is a gener- 
alizing word denoting, among other things, manifold activities that are con- 
ducted with speed and often in the presence of unusual danger. Many of 
these occur in an environment that is not normal to the participants; for ex- 
ample in temperatures extending unusually low and high in nonoxygen sur- 
roundings, and in the presence of incessant boiler-factory noise. Under such 
conditions man is expected to talk or communicate over equipment that is 
made to accommodate as well as possible both the unusual environment and 
the fidelity in transmitting speech. Also the pressure of events hardly affords 
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time for the single necessary message and certainly no time for saying the 
message twice. These factors do not represent a qualitative difference in the 
nature of the problems of talking, only a quantitative one. The problems are 
augmented. Experiencing the difficulties of talking in this environment force- 
fully exposes the inadequacies and inefficiencies of normal communication— 
conversation, public address, discussion, or stage-speech. The inference is that 
whatever was found to contribute to the efficiency of wartime communica- 
tion has applicability to speaking in general. And it is emphasized that the re- 
searches that were conducted with respect to wartime speech treated under- 
standability of speech. 

General education purports to encompass a group of common skills and 
subject matters that are basic to social activity. One need not subscribe to the 
implications of a core subject-matter in a curriculum to agree that the skills 
of communication permeate this activity. Communication skills, however, is 
a generic term, embracing at least writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 
Allegedly through grouping these topics or subjects or skills in keeping 
with their common functions in living, the student becomes aware of the 
different manifestations of the language processes. The grouping emphasizes 
similarities. 

In few instances is it more evident that speaking is unique among the 
language skills than in the examination of routine operational messages in 
aircraft. This talking is no shadow of writing. Nor would reducing it to 
writing be of much value. It is more akin to a set of signals. It is characterized 
by immediacy and specificity (no generalizing); and in understanding or 
studying it, a full appreciation of the acoustic nature of talking is indispensable. 
The communication within multi-place aircraft is no far-fetched example of 
communication in wartime. Perhaps it affords an example that is the epitome of 
concise, vital, routine, fast communication that, for safety, must be under- 


stood message by message as spoken. 


In an attempt to achieve these goals, an experimental program was con- 
ducted to find, first, what factors of voice contributed to intelligibility, and 
second, how the unintelligible people could be made more understandable. 
This can be thought of as a study of the principles of engineering that enter 
into talking, preliminary to applying the results in training. In form, air- 
plane communication is a distant relative to the conversation of politeness of 
the music salon. However, if discovered, the factors that contribute to ef- 
fectiveness in the former should apply to the communication of politeness— 
if efficiency is deemed important in the latter circumstance. 
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It is noteworthy that no devices for measuring intelligibility had been 
constructed, or at least given general use, prior to the war. The distinctness 
with which one expressed himself was supposedly a matter of articulating 
well, and speaking slowly and loudly. In turn, inadequacy in these regards 
was a matter of the subjective judgment of a listener. Instruction for improve- 
ment was necessarily limited. The lack of success in treating with deficiency 
in understandability was demonstrated in the emotional responses of the 
students. Apparently they did not or could not differentiate between the 
criticisms of their speech and the belief that the criticisms were directed at 
their personalities. A successful means of objectifying understandability 
through reliable testing techniques offered the solution for even this problem. 

ARTICULATION-TESTING TECHNIQUES 

More than twenty years ago Bell Telephone Laboratories began to test 
the efficiency of their successive developments in equipment by articulation 
tests. In these, speakers read nonsense syllables, words, and sentences over 
the transmitting equipment, and listeners wrote down what they heard 
through the receiving equipment. Thus a transmitting or receiving device 
that permitted listeners to hear eighty per cent of the messages correctly was 
considered to be better than one over which the listeners heard only sixty per 
cent of the messages. In these experiments, the human speaking-listening 
variable was ruled out either by using the same speakers and listeners for 
both comparison instruments, or by using several speakers and several listen- 
ers, thus averaging out individual differences. The variable that was ruled 
out in measuring equipment is the one that is now to be measured. 

The articulation-testing technique lent itself to measuring persons instead 
of equipment when the same equipment was used for all the people tested. It 
necessitated developing a series of equated intelligibility tests or forms so that 
Speaker A in reading one group of test items faced a comparable circumstance 
to Speaker B who read another list of test items. Two assumptions were estab- 
lished with respect to this testing procedure: first, that a group of eight to 
twelve listeners responded in the same manner as any other group of listeners 
of the same size when all groups were drawn from a population of AAF 
cadets or their equivalent. In effect, the average response of many ears be- 
came the performance of a “true” ear. Second, words in themselves differ 
markedly in the ease with which they can be identified when heard. However, 
the relative intelligibility value for a particular word is stable. Thus, when 
large groups of common words were read by many speakers to several times 
as many listeners, intelligibility indexes were established for the words. Lists 
of comparable levels of difficulty could then be drawn and assembled. In test- 
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ing, typically, twelve men worked as a unit, one reading a test list and the 
other eleven serving as listeners who wrote the words they heard. The pro- 
portion of correct responses for the group was the intelligibility score for the 
speaker. The twelve men rotated as speakers. For convenience, four such 
groups were tested simultaneously. In order to facilitate the testing process 
(and to add motivation to it), the room in which the testing occurred was 
filled with simulated airplane noise. 

The results of this testing program were valuable in two regards. First, 
they established that the ability of people to be understood varied markedly, 
ranging in the same circumstances from ten to ninety-five per cent. Second, 
the scores of the tests were accepted objectively by persons who were tested. 
No emotional personal reference or anger occurred among the people who had 
low scores. Of consequence with regard to the first fact was that the test :e- 
sults were reliable and were not subject to day-to-day or month-to-month 
variation unless training intervened. Consistently the persons who were high 
on one test and were re-measured, without training, remained superior. Also 
(recognizing loudness of voice as one determinant ‘of intelligibility) when 
groups of speakers read intelligibility tests at different fixed loudnesses, the 
persons who scored well at one level of loudness were also more intelligible 
at another. This indicates that some consistent causal factors, in addition to 
loudness, account for an individual’s intelligibility. 

The second observation, namely, that the results were accepted objectively, 
has important ramifications for the whole of speech training. Commonly, 
students are resentful of criticism of their speech, often viewing it as only the 
result of a grudge or quirk of a teacher. As objective testing techniques be- 
come available, these behavior problems can be expected not to occur. Con- 
currently more effective instructional methods can be anticipated. 

Obviously, testing intelligibility is not an end in itself, but only a yard- 
stick for discovering causal factors related to intelligibility and measuring 
the relative effectiveness of different ways of training students to be under- 
standable. 

The late Professor Charles Woolbert portrayed schematically the com- 
ponents of voice and the principal contribution of each to communication, He 
placed four rectangles side by side representing the four components of voice— 
quality, pitch, duration, and loudness, Diagonally across the figure he drew a 
line, and suggested that it divided emotional and intellectual contents of 
speaking. The implication was that rate and loudness made speech under- 
standable, and that pitch and quality added elements of pleasantness, and con- 
notative values. Some overlapping was implied in the diagram. 
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The half-dozen people who attempted to teach intelligibility by the 
method of “best guess” were equipped with a conventional background in 
speech including such reasonable information as Professor Woolbert’s dia- 
gram; also considerable experience in teaching speech. Care was taken to in- 
duce the students—AAF student pilots—to speak slowly, loudly, and with 
precise articulation. Among experimental classes the procedures varied some- 
what in the amount of content that was taught and the manner of teaching it. 
Due allowance was made for the recommendations of experienced flying in- 
structors and their observations of what contributed to intelligibility. The at- 
tempts to improve intelligibility by these methods were fruitless. Even the 
students who received no training and were merely measured at periods com- 
parable to the training groups made as much improvement as the persons who 
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Ordinarily intelligibility tests are write-down tests, listeners writing what they hear. Suc- 
cessive revisions of write-down, word tests culminated in multiple-choice forms in which 
the four choices for each word included the correct response and the three words that were 
most frequently substituted for it in early write-down forms. This figure is the “instruction- 
poster” accompanying the multiple-choice forms, 
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were trained by these methods. Conventional ways of teaching speech and 
the contents that were drawn from deduction and the college classroom were 
ineffective. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


It was necessary to find through controlled experimentation the factors 
of voice affecting intelligibility. These were found to include loudness, within 
a fairly narrow range. (Either not enough or too much signal at the listener’s 
ear meant that the message would not be understood.) Rate of speaking, surely 
a logical accompaniment of understandability, was found to be as well ignored. 
Only at extremely fast and slow rates of talking was intelligibility impaired. 
Despite innumerable “old wives’ tales” about the effect of high or low pitched 
voices (each extreme had its advocates) upon intelligibility, neither was found 
to be of any general consequence. Voice quality, however, usually associated 
with aesthetic values, was related directly with intelligibility. Voices rich in 
overtones, commonly said to be full, vibrant, or resonant, as contrasted with 
thin, metallic, or muffled, were more intelligible. With this information the 
teachers were able to improve intelligibility markedly. 


As has been mentioned, words relate to intelligibility. Some are readily 
understood; others, difficult to identify. In general, two-syllable words are 
easier to hear than one-syllable words. Marked difference remains, however, 
among one-syllable words in the circumstance of communicating in the 
presence of high-level noise. Play has a relative intelligibility value of eighty- 
five per cent; group, eighty; red, seventy; blade, fifty-five; gun, fifty; cost, 
thirty-five; fast, twenty-five; sink, fifteen; half, ten; faith, five—all one-syllable 
words with about the same number of sounds. This leads to the generalization 
that some sounds contribute more to intelligibility than others, ranging from 
diphthongs and vowels at the top, to sit, fox, and thin at the bottom. Second, 
familiarity with the language contributes importantly to a person’s ability to 
identify what is said. This fact bears generalizing, and points to the inap- 
propriateness, or at least inefficiency, in using bizarre words over the tele- 
phone, in public address, over the radio, or in scripts for the stage. Even under 
conditions of poor reception, there is striking improvement in comprehending 
a message which is expressed in familiar language. The routinizing of 
voice messages is, therefore, advisable wherever talking occurs under difficult 


conditions or where time is at a premium. Incidentally, despite general im- 
pressions, no such improvement accompanies familiarity with a particular 
voice. Could it be, then, that the supposed improvement that comes with 
“getting used to a voice” derives from becoming accustomed to the words and 
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patterns of phrases, not the voice? Perhaps language habits are highly in- 
dividualized. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Teaching students to acquire passable habits of articulation is a tedious 
chore, difficult for teachers and frequently impossible for parents. “Side xe- 
actions” occur. It is of some consequence, then, that training in articulation 
can be accomplished quickly and with pleasant reactions instead of sulking 
on the part of disinterested and skeptical students. The fact is that the apparent 
lack of interest among students derives from their skepticism about the sub- 
ject, an inability to perceive any problem connected with articulation. Per- 
haps it is relevant both that as a group they hear well, and that the “re- 
peated message” is common in society. Forty-eight servicemen behaved differ- 
ently when they were asked to read to each other prescribed words over an 
intercommunication system, and to ask that the words be repeated. The room 
was filled with moderate noise as a stimulus to better performance. Quickly 
the competitive spirit pervaded the group. They were at once aware of the 
problem of articulation. As a result of a single 50-minute practice period, 
sufficient improvement occurred in the articulation of the speakers that ob- 





Laboratory testing-training room to accommodate 24 students. Equipment includes noise 
generator-amplifier-loud speaker to fill the room with normal airplane-type noise; voice re- 
corders; control panel to allow the instructor to monitor al] messages, talk to all students 
and visualiy check the loudness of each student’s voice. 
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servers, listening to pre- and post-training recordings of identical words in 
scrambled order and alike in loudness, were able to distinguish between the 
words that had been said before and after training. Objectifying the problem 
and the measuring device may improve the usual response of high-school and 
college students to training in articulation. 


At least four programs of research with respect to voice communication 
vere conducted during the war. In setting them up, a lack of trained person- 
nel was evident. Some workers came to the laboratories from psychology, 
others from engineering, a few from English, and some from speech. Probably 
it is safe to say in retrospect that none of them, in spite of the training available 
for speech specialists, was prepared to cope with the simple, matter-of-fact 
problem of improving voice intelligibility. This aspect of talking has per- 
vaded all speaking during all of the time that rhetorics have been written, and 
longer. It is basic to talking and represents an assumption that was proved— 
at least on a “get-by” basis—with the development of language. It has only 
now become a focus of some attention in the schools and colleges. 


With demobilization, much activity that was related more or less speci- 
fically to the war was discontinued. This should not hold true for those war- 
time skills that have immediate relevance to social behavior. “General educa- 
tion” pays homage to “communication skills.” Perhaps the advance that has 
been made toward understanding one of the most elemental parts of the 
“skills” will be preserved. If so, however, the dissimilarities between speech 
and the other “skills” will probably become more striking than the similarities. 
Some of the topics that have been too much ignored in courses in speech be- 
cause of their being irrelevant, “tough,” “technical,” “specialist’s items” are 
literally basic to an understanding of talking, for example: 


Speaking: 

Intelligibility Decibel Vowel 

Vocal attributes Precision of articulation Diphthong 
Speech-to-noise ratio Consonant Spectrum 
Hearing: 

Listening ability Speaker’s environment  Reverberation time 
Audiogram Signal-to-noise ratio Frequency response 


In short, understanding the acoustic nature of speech, seldom emphasized 
beyond the inferences included in the Poetics, might well be taught as the 
elemental fact of communication. Syllables, and peak power, and the phonetic 
structure of language are not only indispensable parts of the knowledge of 
physicists, engineers, psychologists, and other specialists, but also contribute 
to success in being intelligible, in just talking. 
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Some generalizations can be drawn from the training programs that 
evolved for teaching intelligibility to service personnel. A four-hour course was 
developed. Longer time was demonstrated experimentally to have no effect 
upon the single factor at issue—intelligibility. Improvement within this 
period was marked, seventeen to twenty percentage points as measured by pre- 
and post-training intelligibility tests with mean initial scores of fifty per cent. 
As with most motor skills, this improvement was greatest with the students 
who were least proficient at the outset. Importantly, this improvement did not 
occur as a result of experience alone. Persons with long experience with the 
communication equipment and the conditions of training and combat were 
on the average no better in understandability than the novice. Perhaps ex- 
perience only reinforced old practices. Training—in terms of a large educa- 
tional program, meager training—made the difference between people who 
could and could not be understood. The goal, however, was definite and the 
improvement measurable. Incidentally, the effects lasted. 

Second, the training was practice and with the language that was to be 
used in the messages. In short, the contents of the drills or practices were the 
phraseologies that would be used “on the job.” One can wonder whether other 
practice materials would have served as well. The implications and ramifica- 
tions of this point are significant and must await demonstration. 

The wartime researches in voice communication might point to: (1) iden- 
tify the aims of a speech course, (2) meet the aims individually and succes- 
sively, (3) objectify measuring devices, (4) educate the student in the acoustic 
nature of speaking, and (5) set the conditions so that the student can apprize 
himself of the nature of the problems of communication. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Audio-Visual Aids in 


Speech Instruction 


DELYTE W. MORRIS 
and STANLEY AINSWORTH 
The Ohio State University 


UDITORY and visual aids have been used in a limited fashion by 
A many teachers of speech for several years. However, a more detailed 
discussion of various types of aids and of the sources for obtaining them 
may help the teacher of speech to secure additional assistance. We shall 
first discuss auditory and visual aids to be employed as informational tools 
and then consider the aids as a means of directly improving the speech 
of students. 

USE OF AIDS IN INSTRUCTION 

The visual and auditory aids for teaching of speech are much the same 
as those in any other instructional area; therefore, detailed discussion of 
all of them will not be attempted. We shall present general listing followed 
by some discussion of types that have particular application in the field of 
speech, 

A. Visual Devices 

1. Types 
a. Microfilm 
b. Slides 
c. Stereopticon views 
d. Models 
e. Charts 
i. Diagrams 
g. Silent motion pictures 
h. Specimens 

2. Uses 
a. Study of the nature of speech sounds 
b. Study of anatomy employed in the production and reception of 


speech 
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c. Study of examples of public speaking, debating, theater, and 
radio 

One of the best examples of the use of visual aids is illustrated by 
films which can be obtained about the nature of sound, the breathing proc- 
ess, the action of the vocal folds and the superstructures, the nature of hear- 
ing, and the like. In other words, the motion pictures are of particular im- 
portance for demonstrating any processes in relation to speech. In addition, 
there are medels, charts, and stereoptican views for the teaching of the 
anatomy of speech and for presenting instructional data which can be re- 
duced to graphs and charts. 


B. Sound Motion Pictures (visual and auditory) 
1. Types 
a. 16-mm 
b. 35-mm 
2. Uses 
a. Dramatics: illustrations of stage settings, costuming, acting tech- 
nique, oral interpretation 
b. Public speaking: examples of debates, discussions, public addresses 
Since the use of commercial and educational sound motion pictures 
has become routine in inany schools, further discussion is unnecessary here. 
C. Auditory Aids 
1. Types 
a. Transcriptions: these are 16-inch discs which are played at a 
speed of 33 1/3 revolutions per minute 
b. Standard phonograph recordings: these may be played with or- 
dinary phonograph equipment 
c. Radio 
2. Uses 
. Complete dramatics productions and selected skits may be heard. 
b. Accurate dialectic patterns in this country and in England are 
reproduced for stage, radio, or phonetic training. 
c. Phonetic transcriptions for ear training and phonetic drill can 
be secured. 
d. Samples of speeches of leading speakers in this country and 
abroad are recorded. 
e. Samples of good speech and of defective speech may be analyzed 


> 


from recordings. 
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The teacher of speech who can build a library of such materials and 
have available a dual-speed phonograph reproducer for playing them to her 
students has at hand a fine asset tor her classroom teaching. 

f. Radio programs of dramatics productions, forums, debates, dis- 
cussions, and speeches offer an opportunity for analysis, study, 
and examination by teacher and students. 

If the speech teacher can be provided with a recording machine which 
is fitted with a receiver it becomes possible for her to record radio programs 
which will be of special value in classroom study, examination, and analysis. 
This extends the usefulness of the radio by making the programs available 
at any future time. These recordings gradually build into a valuable res- 
ervoir of jaboratory materials for the teaching of good speech. 

The Speech Association of America, the American Educational Thea- 
tre Association, and the American Speech Correction Association have set 
up a special joint Committee on Exchange of Educational Material.’ This 
committee is in process of cataloging available materials, especially auditory 
and visual materials, now available for exchange or loan among colleges, uni- 
versities, and secondary schools throughout the country. As the information 
becomes available to the various teachers of speech, they will have access 
to an additional storehouse of material for instructional purposes. 

USE OF AIDS IN PERFORMANCE AND PRACTICE 

Modern science has produced developments which are of great poten- 
tial benefit to the teacher of speech. It is now possible for the student to 
see and hear himself as others do. When a student is enabled to see him- 
self in a picture, or hear himself in a recording, he can consider his prob- 
lems with a degree of detachment or objectivity which is not possible for 
him to achieve while he is actually engaged in speaking or acting. With 
the possibility of joint observation by teacher and student, it is possible 
to handle quickly many of the speech problems which would be quite dif- 
ficult to approach through other means. 

A. Primarily Visual Aids 
1. Types 
a. Still pictures 
b. Silent motion pictures 
c. Marionettes and puppets 


1Borchers, Gladys. University of Wisconsin, Speech Association of America. 
Neusbaum, Frank. Pennsylvania State College, American Educational Theatre Association. 
Morris, D. W. Ohio State University, American Speech Correction Association, Chairman. 
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2. Uses 

a. Through still pictures, the speaker can get a rough notion of 
the way he looks—his general bearing and posture in front of an 
audience. 

b. Silent motion pictures are necessary for him to obtain an under- 
standing of his movement and of the use of facial expression 
and gestures before the audience. Routine pictures of the above 
type are very illuminating for beginning speakers in particular. 

c. Many teachers of speech feel that the use of such secondary tech- 
niques as marionettes and puppets help youngsters to understand 
the principles of movement and posture which are typical in 
effective speaking. 

B. Sound Motion Pictures 
1. Types—16-mm 
2. Uses 

a. Students in public speaking classes may be routinely recorded in 
this way, either as individual speakers or as members of discus- 
sion groups. 

b. Dramatics productions and radio programs may be filmed 
profitably. 

c. Examples may be filmed for permanent records to indicate im- 
provement. 

From the point of view of speech instruction, sound-on-film is the 
ideal device. We have the visual aspects of a person’s speech with a simul- 
taneous reproduction of the auditory. For the best representation, color film 
is to be preferred. This process makes it possible for the teacher, student, 
and classmates to observe and listen to any individual for analysis, for 
making suggestions, and for examination of progress. If such sound-on-film 
recordings can be made at regularly spaced intervals, it is possible for the 
student to have an objective and stimulating evidence of improvement in 
speech or of the need for further improvement. 

C. Primarily Auditory Aids 
1. Types and uses 

a. Engraving methods of recording 

The most common type of recording is the instantaneous recording 
that is usually engraved on the familiar phonograph discs. There is avail- 
able on the market today a variety of recorders of widely different types, 
qualities, and prices. In these, the recordings are made by cutting a groove 
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with a sharp stylus on flat discs, The practical size range of discs is from 
6” to 16”. The 6”, 8”, 10”, and 12” are usually recorded at 78 revolutions 
per minute. The 12” records can be used for recording at 33 1/3 revolu- 
tions per minute. The 16” discs are used for recording at 33 1/3 revolutions 
per minute and are usually called transcriptions. Paper, plastic, glass, or 
metal discs are usually coated with a cellulose acetate type of material. Of 
metal bases, aluminum is preferred because of its light weight. The metal- 
Lase discs are most practical because they neither warp nor break. The most 
economical type of instantaneous disc recording is that which is done at 
33 1/3 revolutions per minute on the 12” discs. 

Certain business dictation units have been developed which use small, 
thin, pliable, plastic discs and record at a nonstandard speed. These  in- 
struments are very practical for the purpose for which they are designed. 
They are impractical for use in the teaching of speech because of the poor 
reproduction of speech sounds and voice quality. The same observation can 
be made concerning the cylinder wax recorders which have been designed 
for business dictation. While useful for business dictation, they are of little 
value for speech training. 

Recorders have been devised which employ film as a recording medi- 
um for engraving records, some employing used film. In these recordings, a 
sharp stylus cuts a groove in the moving film after the manner of the engrav- 
ing on discs, previously described. At the present time there seem to be 
no recorder of this type available which would be practical for use in 
public-school speech education. 

b. Embossing 

It is possible to record sound-on-film by an embossing technique; that 
is, the recording head is of sufficient weight to press into the material and 
leave an imprint to which a pick-up needle responds. There are no prac- 
tical instruments of this type currently available for use in schools. Business 
transcription machines using plastic discs and the embossing recording 
technique have been developed, but it is doubtful whether their quality 

of speech reproduction is sufficiently good to warrant their use in speech 


education in the schools. 


c. Magnetic recording devices 
1. Metal tape 
2. Wire 
3. Paper tape 
4, Plastic and paper discs 
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Just previous to World War II, two companies developed magnetic 
tape recorders as practice instruments. These recorders, using endless metal 
tape wound on drums, recorded one minute to one and one-half minutes 
of speech or other sounds. The recordings can be played back immediately 
and can be repeated as many times as desired. The magnetic impulses on 
the tape can be electrically erased and the tape used over and over indefi- 
nitely. The cost of the recording is the cost of operation and maintenance 
cf the instrument, with no cost for recording material except for an oc- 
casional replacement ot the steel tape. This type of instrument is excellent 
for practice work in speech. It is, of course, of no value for making re- 
cordings which are to be preserved. During World War II instruments were 
developed employing fine steei wire about .003 of an inch in diameter. 
These instruments, used widely during the war, are now available commer- 
cially to civilian purchasers through several manufacturing companies. The 
recording times range from a few minutes to three hours. With removable 
spools, the recording can be stored for as long as desired. When the re- 
cording is no longer needed, it can be erased electrically, and the wire used 
for re-recording indefinitely. These instruments are very useful for work in 
speech. 

The storing of the reels presents quite a problem. If the recls are to 
be kept for any extended period of time, this is an expensive recording me- 
dium because the cost of the reels is proportionately greater than that of the 
discs. However, if the reels are to be used over and over many times, it be- 
comes practical to develop a stock pile’ of reels which can be kept for periods 
of time; for example, from a semester to two or three years, and then used 
again. Instruments are also on the market which use metal-coated paper 
tape as a recording medium. These instruments operate in much the same 
manner and have a utility similar to the wire recording machine. The cost 
of the recording medium, that is the paper tape, is considerably less. A 
business recording device has been developed which uses paper or plastic 
discs coated with metal and which magnetically records the impulses in a 
spiral on the disc. These instruments are of doubtful value in speech edu- 
cation because of the present low qualitiy of recording. If the quality were 
improved so that the voice and speech reproduction were more natural, the 
instrument might prove very useful. 

d. Sound-on-film 

The recording of sound-on-film, with or without motion pictures, is 
another practical method of potential use to the teacher of speech. It is 
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unlikely that this method of recording will be widely used in small schools 
because the initial cost of equipment is quite high. However, in locations 
where equipment is or can be made available, the use of film recordings 
may prove practical. In large school systems with the equipment for 16-mm 
motion-picture photography and with the equipment for conventional disc 
iecording, it is possible by adding certain units to develop sound-on-film 
of the type which employs a narrator. If the camera is equipped with a syn- 
chronous motor drive and if a bench film recorder is provided io be used 
in conjunction with the disc recording amplifier, it then becomes possible 
to develop a narration type motion picture. With this technique, schools 
can develop materials for use within their systems. 

e. Processing of recordings 

If the school system purchases a good recorder, it is then practical 
to consider occasional processing of records. A master record can be cut 
and sent to one of the companies which is engaged in the processing of 
phonograph records. The company will make a number of records (press- 
ings) at a reasonable price. For certain purposes, such as preserving and 
distributing several copies of recordings of special occasions, this procedure 
may prove very desirable. 

f. Radio 

In the speech program in the public schools, performance on the ra- 
dio frequently offers a stimulating and challenging outlet for speech stu- 
dents. In many communities the radio stations are willing to use radio pro- 
giams developed in the public school speech classes. These programs may 
be in the nature of debates, discussions, interviews, reporting of news, pro- 
duction of plays, or straight talks. It will be found that if the programs 
originating in speech classes are actually broadcast, their quality wili be 
much improved. The relationship with the radio station will continue on a 
better basis if recording facilities are used as practice media in preparing 
for the radio performances. With a 16", 33 1/3 revolutions per minute re- 
corder, it is possible to record a full 15-minute period, or any part thereof, 
and develop accurate timing of the program which is to go on the air. 


g. Public address systems 

The use of public address systems, such as those found in audito- 
riums, on the athletic field, or in gymnasiums, provides an opportunity for 
the teacher of speech to point out that merely amplifying a person’s speech 
is not sufficient to make that speech effective with an audience. The most 
that a public address system can do is to amplify a person’s speech, that 
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is, to make it louder. Good microphone techniques may be taught by the 
use of such systems, and they provide a motivation for achieving more ade- 
quate speech production. 

h. Intercommunication systems 

In our present social order, effective use of the telephone is impor- 
tant, and practice with various intercommunication systems is a means of 
improving such skill. If the teacher can be provided with telephones, and 
booths for the housing of those telephones, it becomes very practical to 
teach good telephone techniques. The same is true of the use of other inter- 
communication systems. In several instances, telephone companies have in- 
stalled equipment free of charge in schools which are able to demonstrate 
that they are putting into their instructional program a practical and useful 
unit in the use of the telephone. 

The following list of firms and wholesale houses is intended to pro- 
vide a convenient source of specific materials which have been described 
above. It is not complete but dces present a point of departure for any 
principal or teacher interested in developing a speech program which capi- 
talizes on the excellent assistance provided by various visual and auditory 
aids. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
(Numbers following each type indicate suggested sources listed below) 
Slides and ‘film strips—10, 35, 36 
Stereoscopic views—25 
Models—10, 36 
Charts and diagrams—10, 36 
Specimens—, 10 
Silent or sound motion picture films—5, 7, 17, 18, 28, 35 
Phonograph recordings and transeriptions—12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 26, 33, 34 
Phonograp! recording equipment—l, 6, 32, 33, 37 
Silent motion picture equipment—3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 34 
Sound motion picture equipment—3, 5, 14, 15, 33 
Still picture equipment—4, 15, 23, 34 
Magnetic recording equipment—8, 20, 22, 31, 34 
Public address equipment—l, 3, 6, 8, 21, 22, 24, 32 
Intercommunication equipment—l, 6, 8, 21, 22, 24, 
Radio equipment—l, 20, 21, 33, 34 
Processing of recordings and transcriptions—2, 13 
Literature, program aids, information, catalogs—l, 4, 7, 11, 16, 30, 33, 25 
General wholesale and retail equipment companies—l, 4, 10 


32 


SOURCES 
1. Allied Radio Corp. 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
2. Allied Record Manufacturing Co., 1041 N. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, 38, 
Calif. 
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. General Radio Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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36. 


. The Ampro Corporation, 2839-51 N. Western Ave., Chicago, 18, II. 

. Bass Camera Co., 179 Madison Ave., Chicago, Il. 

. Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 

}. Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 1183 Essex Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

. Bell Telephone Company, New York, N.Y. (General communications mate- 


rials); Laboratories, 463 West St., New York 14, N.Y. (Technical source 
materials). 


. Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
. Charles H. Ward, Inec., Anatomical Laboratory, 205 Main St. W., Rochester, 


N.Y. 

Chicago Apparatus Co., 1735-43 N, Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, N.Y. 

Columbia Phonograph Co., Ine., New York, N.Y. 

Columbia Recording Corporation, 6624 Romaine St., Hollywood, Calif. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Erpi Classroom Films, Ine., 35-11 Thirty-fifth Ave., Long Island, N.Y. 

Erpi Picture Consultants, Ine., 250 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Expression Company, Magnolia, Mass. 

General Electric Co., Receiver Division, 1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Graybar Electrie Company (Western Electric equipment), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


3. International Research Corp. (Argus Cameras), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 6650 S, Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 

i. Linguaphone Institute, 32 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
. J. H. Maurer Company, 117 East 24th St., New York, N.Y. 

. Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
. National Broadcasting Company, New York, N.Y. 


, 
. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


. Pierce Wire Recorder Corporation, Evanston, Il. 

. Presto Recording Corporation, 242 W. 55th St., New York, N.Y 
. Radio Corporation of America, Educational Division, Camden, New Jersey. 
. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, II. 

. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E, Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 

C. H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 


37. Universal Microphone Company, Inglewood, California. 


te 


. Miles, J. R. Recordings for School Use. Yonkers: World Book Company. 1942 
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CHAPTER 11 


Speech Defects ~ 


OLLIE BACKUS 
University of Michigan 


PEECH is considered to be defective when it is conspicuously different 

from an accepted norm, when it interferes with communication, when 
it is labored, when it is unpleasant to hear or “see,” when it is inappro- 
priate to age, or when it causes the user to become anxious, or mal- 
adjusted.’ 

Seriously defective speech is easily recognized as such. Speech which is 
Cefective in a lesser degree may be recognized by some persons but not by 
others. For example, detective speech is more readily recognized by teachers 
who are “speech conscious” than by those who are not. It is often more ap- 
parent to persons who are not too closely associated with the child than to 
those who know him well and take his liabilities and assets for granted. It 
is often penalized more severely in communities with high cultural stand- 
ards and among people who use a relatively high standard of speech. 

No hard and {ast line of demarcation exists between speech that is de- 
fective and speech that is merely slovenly or below average standards. Slov- 
enly speech may be considered to be a variation ‘within the range of normal; 
defective speech a variation outside the range of normal. A working distinc- 
tion will become evident, however, as various types of defects are identified 
and described. 

The incidence of speech defects in secondary schools cannot be reported 
statistically at this time. A number of factors are responsible for this situa- 
tion. Many school systems that have functioning programs of speech cor- 
rection only in the grade system have not surveyed the problem at the high- 
school level. Some systems which have conducted surveys in high schools 
have reported only on such cases as were observed by teachers unaware of 


*Reprinted from the November, 1945, issue of THe Buttetin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 3201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
West, Robert; Kennedy, Lou; and Carr, Anna. The Rehabilitation of Speech. New York: Harper and 


Brothers. 1937. Van Riper, Charles. Speech Correction. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
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many kinds of speech defects; hence, these do not necessarily represent all 
the cases in those high schools, Furthermore, the surveys in such schools 
would be expected to show a relatively low incidence of defective speech in 
high schools because oi the availability of speech training in the elementary 
grades. The Detroit schools, for example, report a known incidence of four 
per cent of the high-school population, These cases were discovered through 
the classroom teacher and represent a school system with an active program 
in all grades. An incidence of four per cent would probably be a conserva- 
uve estimate. 
SPEECH DEFECTS CLASSIFIED 

Speech defects may be classified in several different ways, according to 
one’s point of view. The classification used here is chosen because it is al- 
ready somewhat familiar to the layman. This list is by no means complete, 
but it represents the types of speech defects which are most commonly en- 
countered in secondary schools. 

1. Stuttering is a disturbance in the fluency of speech. It is character- 
ized by muscular tensions which appear at the beginning or during the act 
of speaking. Along with these tensions there may be repetition of sounds or 
syllables, a slight hesitation, or a complete block in the production of sound. 
In mild cases of stuttering, the tensions are usually limited to those muscles 
which are directly concerned with speech; that is, the muscles of the lips, 
jaw, tongue, and throat. In severe cases of stuttering, however, excessive ten- 
sion may be seen also in muscles of the face, neck, shoulders, even arms or 
legs. These are called secondary symptoms and appear as a result of the stut- 
terer’s attempts to cope with the primary symptoms or tension. Symptoms of 
personal and social maladjustment almost always appear in stutterers of high 
school age as a result of the stuttering. Stammering is a term sometimes 
applied to this speech disorder, but stuttering is the more widely accepted 
term. Stuttering is a disorder of childhood. The age of onset ranges in most 
cases from two to seven years, with the average probably around three years. 
The symptoms may be persistent or they may appear intermittently over a 
period of time. The incidence of stuttering is usually considered to be one 
per cent of the total population. 

2. Cleft palate speech is the name commonly applied to denote the dis- 
tortions in speech which result from the congenital defect called cleft palate. 
Cleft palate is a failure of prenatal development. Normally, the tissues which 
form the roof of the mouth and the soft tissues at the rear of the mouth 
grow from the sides and meet to form a juncture in the middle. In about 
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one out of every 1200 babies born, these tissues have stopped growing be- 
iore they have joined in the midline, and so at birth there is a hole in the 
roof of the mouth, or a cleft in the palate. If this failure of development 
extends through the upper jaw to the tissue of the lip, then the condition 
known as cleit lip (harelip) exists. Cleft lip and palate may occur together 
or they may occur separately. The anatomical deficiency should be repaired 
by surgery in infancy. Improved surgical techniques are resulting in very 
much better speech in cleft palate patients. Occasionally such a chiid will 
develop normal speech. Usually, however, speech will remain defective even 
after surgery. 

In most cases, normal speech can be acquired through adequate clinical 
training. In cases of cleft lip only, speech is usually normal. In cases of cleft 
palate, speech is distorted because too much of the air stream escapes 
through the nose. This produces marked nasality on all vowels and a type 
of nasal emission called a “nasal snort” on many consonants. The explosive 
sounds “p,” “b,” “t,” “d,” “k,” and “g” are defective because the patient 
has not learned how to build up pressure and release it in the mouth cavity. 
Many or all of the fricatives (“f” and “vy, ss 


” 


the two “th” sounds, “s” and 
“2,” and “sh” and its voiced equivalent) are defective because the air is 
cmitted through the nose instead of through the mouth. The glides “r” and 
“I” are frequently distorted or absent. The cleft palate patient usually shows 
also a distorted pattern of force. Symptoms of personal and social malad- 
justment are usually present, both because of defective Speech and real or 
fancied facial deformity. 

3. Hearing loss is very prevalent among school children and commonly 
results in defective speech. Unfortunately, the condition is too often not rec- 
ognized by teachers, and, if recognized, is still more frequently not under- 
stocd. Children with a total loss of hearing are readily identified and sent 
to schools for the deaf or to special classes for the deaf in public schools. It 
is the vast number of hard of hearing children in school whose handicaps are 
not identified so readily. 

If a child has had hearing loss from early childhood, his speech articu- 
lation will be defective to some degree, particularly in the production of the 
are especialiy affected and 


“eo? 


consonant sounds. The fricatives “s” and 
will be distorted or omitted. All final consonants are generally omitte:l. 
Voice quality, pitch, melody, and loudness are usually not affected in the 
moderatzly hard of hearing, but are distorted in varying degrees in pro- 


foundly hard of hearing children. 
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It is important for teachers to recognize that a child may show consider- 
able evidence of hearing and yet have enough hearing loss to have produced 
defective speech and impaired ability in understanding conversation. What 
such a person hears may be compared roughly to what the average person 
may have heard over a telephone on a country line when the connection was 
poor. Speech is audible but blurred and not readily intelligible. 

The group audiometer tests now given with increasing frequency in 
many school systems are useful in detecting hearing loss. Children suspected 
of this handicap on the group test should have individual tests by a pure 
tone audiometer in order to confirm the diagnosis. Where audiometer test- 
ing is not easily available, the teacher should be alert for signs of hearing 
loss, e.g., failure to understand speech when the subject of conversation is 
changed or when the speaker's face is turned from view, defective speech, 
poor attention, or close observation of the speaker’s face. 

The incidence of hearing loss ranges from five to seven per cent of the 
population. In schools with an active program of hearing conservation, how- 
ever, the incidence has dropped very markedly. 

4. Cerebral palsy is a condition which may or may not affect speech. It 
is caused by injury to the motor nerve tracts in the brain, usually at birth. 
This injury seriously impairs the patient's ability to control finely co-ordi- 
nated muscular movements. The patient may have great difficulty in walk- 
ing, in using the arms, in speaking without severe facial grimaces, and so on. 
The speech when affected is labored and difficult; inflection of melody and 
force are severely distorted; voice quality may be husky; end articulation so 
defective as to render the speech nearly unintelligible. These cases are not 
common in the school population, but, when they do exist, they should be 
properly understood. Persons suffering from cerebral palsy are commonly 
considered to be mentally retarded because of their atypical motor behavior. 
Mental retardation may exist in cases of cerebral palsy, but it does not nec- 
essarily have to be present. If a child with this handicap has succeeded in 
getting to high school, it may be assumed that his mentality is at least aver- 
wge. Teachers should realize that the standard psycholcgical tests measuring 
intelligence do not give a true measure of the intelligence of persons with 
cerebral palsy because of the severe handicap in muscular co-ordination. 
Each case must be judged upon long and close association and must be eval- 


uated by a specialist who understands the disorder. 
5. Disorders of vocal pitch. It is not uncommon to find among high- 
school boys some whose voices do not change in pitch at the time of ado- 
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lescence. In some, such a failure of the voice to become lower in pitch is 
caused by a disorder involving the endocrine glands. In others, it may well 
Le a variation in endocrine activity though not severe enough to be medi- 
cally pathological. In these cases the voice will be atypical not only in respect 
to pitch but also in respect to quality because of the influence which pitch 
has upon vocal quality. Girls’ voices, too, become somewhat lower in pitch 
at adolescence and sometimes one hears voices in girls which need to be 
lowered. Occasionally voices in both boys and girls are too low in pitch, in 
which event the quality 1s apt to be husky. 

6. Disorders of vocal quality. Disorders of vocal quality are those in 
which the tone or timbre of the voice is not clear or pleasing. A husky or 
hoarse voice may be due to organic factors such as paralysis of one vocal 
cord, nodes or growths on the vocal cords, chronic inflection or inflammation 
of the larnyx caused by catarrhal conditions or allergy; or it may be caused 
by a functional disturbance such as general muscular tension or misuse of 
the vocal mechanism. The voice may be breathy, that is, have too much un- 
vocalized air. It may be nasal or it may be lacking in a normal amount of 
nasal resonance. Diagnosis should be made by a speech clinic, in consultation, 
where needed, with a nose and throat specialist. 

Insufficient volume in the speaking voice is a persistent problem recog- 
nized by teachers, but it is ordinarily not to be considered a speech disorder. 
While it may arise because of general health factors, it is more usually a 
psychological problem involving confidence and motivation to improve. 

7. Disorders of articulation, not due to organic pathology, are by far 
the most common speech defects encountered in public schools. In institu- 
tions which have speech correction in the lower grades, these should all 
have been cleared up before pupils reach high school. However, in schools 
without speech correction, such cases will be quite commonly found in 

high school. Disorders of articulation are errors in the production of conso- 
nant sounds or-errors in joining the speech sounds into speech patterns. 

The most common articulatory defects involve the production of 
and “z” sounds. Errors on “s” and “z” constitute what is known as lisp- 
ing. The most common type of lisp is the substitution of “th” for “s” and 
“z”. (I thee instead of I see). This is also known by the term lingual pro- 
trusion lisp. It may vary from case to case all the way from an outright sub- 
stitution of “th” for “s” to a slight distortion of “s” in the direction of a 

“th” sound. Another variety of lisping is produced by a curling of the 


“oy 


tongue, or motion offside. Sometimes “t” and “d” are substituted for “s 
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oe 


and “z”, This is commonly found in cases of hearing loss. Sometimes the “s 


sound will be omitted entirely. 


Another common variety of lisping is known as the lateral lisp. In this 
condition the tongue is humped up and touches the top of the mouth with 
the air stream coming over the sides of the tongue. A lateral lisp may affect 


“ 


only the “s” and “z” sounds, only the “sh” sound and its voiced equivalent 
(as in the word measure), or a combination of all four sounds. When the 
“sh” sound is involved, then the “ch” and its voiced equivalent will be de- 
fective too because this pair of sounds contains the “sh.” (In the word 
chin the first sound is “t,” then “sh;” in the word jump the first sound 
is “d.”) 

Other consonant sounds which are commonly defective are “r,” “1,” 
“k,” and “g.” Teachers frequently report that a pupil, who does not make 
the “r” sound, talks “like a southerner.” The differentiation can be made 
easily between southern dialect and an “r” defect by asking the pupil to say 
a word beginning with “r.” If he says wed for red or makes a sound more 
like “w” than “r,” then he has a defective “r” sound. In cases of “l” defects, 
the most common substitution is “w” for “I” in the beginning of a word: 
wight for light; “o” for “I” at the end of words: (beo for bell). Sometimes 
a glide made with the back of the tongue instead cf the tip is used in place 
ot “I” and the sound is somewhat similar to the explosive consonant “ga.” 
When “k” and “g” are defective, the explosive sounds “t” and “d” are 
usually substituted; that is, the tip of the tongue instead of the back is used. 


Articulatory defects involving the blending of the sounds together to 
form a pattern of speech are not as commonly encountered, except of course, 
in cases of hearing loss and cerebral palsy. Some cases present this type of 
defect, however, probably because of an early brain injury. 


8. Foreign dialect is another type of defective speech which is a persis- 
tent problem in many schools. Fortunately, in most first-generation Ameri- 
cans, the Ceviations in speech are very slight in comparison to what one 
might expect. Ordinarily the two “th” sounds, as in think and then, are 
the only consonant sounds which are defective. In some nationality groups 
the “ng” click is also a problem; that is, the person adds a hard “g” sound 
at the end of an “ng” sound as in going gout, Some deviation may also be 
noted in the inflection of melody and force and in rate. In cases of more 
severe distortion ot speech pattern because of foreign dialect, the teacher 


should consult a more complete description of foreign dialect problems. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Speech Correction in General 
Speech Education 


DOROTHY KESTER 
Akron, Ohio, Public Schools 


ARK Antony, in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar said: “I have neither 
M wit ner words nor worth, action nor utterance nor the power of 
speech to stir men’s blood. I only speak right on.” Too many of us have 
emerged from our schooling in just the condition of which Antony speaks. 
With little or no training to overcome inadequacies, we only speak right 
ca. The realization that life might have been infinitely more pleasant had 
we had some early training in speaking well does not escape us now as we 
take our places as instructors of new generations of students. We have seen 
what good speech can mean to an adult and we covet for the children under 
our direction the advantages of more than adequate skill in oral communi- 
cation. But how, you may ask, can a school system set about to procure the 
kind of instruction necessary for the correction of the speech defective as 
well as for the improvement and enrichment of the so-called normal speak- 
ers? 

Since the last-named form a vast majority and since a curriculum for 
them must be broad and varied, we shall discuss here only a training pro- 
gram for a smaller group, the speech defectives. We shall see how it is pos- 
sible for the correction program to fit into an already established speech im- 
provement program, which probably includes public speaking, dramatics, 
and a little debate. We are interested in knowing how extensive a staff is 
required to maintain such a program and, first of all, how and where to 
start. 

Considering these in reverse order, we come first to the question of be- 
ginning. The opportunity for service is so broad and the need so great that 
almost anywhere one starts is the right place. The important thing is to 
make that start. Ideally, a speech correction program begins as soon as the 
children are available to the schools, in kindergarten or first grade. If con- 
sistent instruction is given, not only by the speech specialist but by class- 
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room teachers who have had in-service training from the speech teacher, 
most of the simple speech deviations will have been eliminated by the time 
the students reach high school. But because many systems do not yet have 
speech training in the grades and because some defects remain after child- 
hood or develop in adolescence, let us determine what can be done on the 
high-school level to correct speech difficulties. 

If corrective speech is to be offered only to those whose speech deviates 
from the normal, obviously, the first thing to do is to find those persons. 
This may best be done by a survey of your schools or of whatever part of 
them can be included in your budget. To do this, the services of a trained 
speech clinician are required. Most important is the evaluation of the test 
results as a means of screening the students as to type and severity of de- 
fects. A survey serves an added purpose in that it awakens an interest in 
helping the speech defective and it acquaints parents, administrators, teach- 
ers, and health officers with the needs and handicaps of such children. 

Even though the cases in our ideal community have been discovered by 
the speech specialist, it may be necessary in some districts to supplement the 
staff of the survey program with persons already in the system. An invalu- 
able source of help is the medical corps. Informed doctors and nurses, be- 
cause of their clese contacts with the students, can accelerate the rate of re- 
ferrals to the speech clinic. Classroom teachers, instructed by the speech 
specialist in how to detect speech abnormalities, should be drawn into the 
survey program as well. Recommendations by this last group may better be 
made at the end of the school year when the teachers have had a chance 
to know the children, rather than in September, when they are faced with 
the many problems of an unfamiliar class. 


SOME SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

A careful check by the specialist probably will reveal a number of stu- 
dents with physical difficulties which need medical attention before remedial 
speech can be used successfully. These should be channeled through the 
proper department of the school services and followed up after surgery or 
medication is completed. 

In placing a student in a suitable unit for remedial instruction, every 
efiort should be made to have him with a homogeneous group as to age 
and to kind and severity of difficulty. It is probably safe to say that a ma- 
jority of the speech difficulties in high school are coupled with emotional 


stresses. In the case of stutterers, this is almost universally true. Because 
of the increased sensitivity of the adolescent student, anything which sets 
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him apart from his schoolmates is a source of emotional distress to him. 
For this reason, nelp by means of speech lessons should be offered most tact- 
fully by a teacher who understands his attitudes. The less conspicuous he is 
made te feel, the more unreservedly will_he accept the instruction. 

Of course the number of teachers of speech found to be necessary will 
be determined by the distribution of students brought in by the survey. If 
the budget is limited, something less than complete coverage may have to 
be provided. In terms of acquainting students with your objectives, it is de- 
sirable to reach as many students as possible. In terms of accomplishment 
with the individuals who are in desperate need of your services, working 
with fewer persons is indicated. It is foolish economy to overload a speech 
teacher, however, because, by the nature of the corrective process, her efh- 
ciency is in direct ratio to her case load. 

The teacher of speech is not the only person who contributes to the 
success of the program. If a psychologist is available, he may be asked to 
administer tests of mental ability and social maturity. Audiometric tests 
should be given by the school nurses, by a doctor, or by the speech teacher 
herseli. Contacts should be easy between the speech teacher and the visit- 
ing teachers or social case workers so that data may be exchanged freely. 
Almost more important than any other is the classroom teacher, whose 
tact, understanding, and good judgment are invaluable adjuncts to a suc- 
cessful program. Obviously, most of these individuals are already employed 
in the school system and their help would be only an extension of existing 
services. 

As for the way in which the correction work combines with the other 
speech classes, it need only be said that no remedial measures can be com- 
pletely effective unless opportunities occur for practice of the skills acquired 
in speech clinic. In any activities where the student can find a measure of 
success to encourage him to extend himself further, he grows in proficiency. 
It he can take part in a play, make an announcement in assembly or even 
broadcast over the public address system, he is making his contribution to 
a part of school life which, in turn, gives much to him. In his rehabilitation, 
the community is benefited, the school enriched and he, himself, because he 
can now make normal adjustments to life, finds new friendships and new 
satisfactions. Perhaps he may want to say, as he looks about him with con- 
fidence into the friendly eyes of his classmates, what Miranda said in The 
Tempest: “Oh brave, new world, that has such people in’t.” To have helped 
him to feel that is worth much of planning and working and hoping. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Speech and the Guidance Program 


WILLIAM V. O’CONNELL 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb 


PEECH and guidance are tools of social adjustment, and sociological 
S and psychological techniques for modifying human behavior. The de- 
velopment of a wholesome personality involves many important details. The 
most general of these is knowledge of one’s own behavior which in- 
cludes one’s emotional adjustment and social competency, Unsocial patterns 
ol behavior are recognized, and wholesome mental and emotional attitudes 
are substituted. The close relationship between personality and speech hab- 
iis is becoming recognized and is being emphasized in the available litera- 
ture in the field. Students are gaining an insight into human relationships 
which will help them to adjust themselves more effectively to life in a demo- 
cratic society. Williamson emphasizes this interdependency when he says: 


Speech difficulties interfere with the student’s scholastic pursuits, handicap- 
ping him in setting up and attaining social, vocational, and educational goals... . 
They also generate emotional disturbances which have a decidedly unfavorable 
effect on the student’s behavior, attitudes, and achievement. Because of feelings of 
inferiority growing out of speech handicaps, he finds himself unable to concen- 
trate on his studies. He may become apathetic and indifferent to his scholastic 
record to the extent that failure results. Hence the student with a speech difficulty 
becomes a case for counseling as well as for speech correction. It devolves upon 
the counselor to recognize these handicaps, to know the extent of their seriousness, 
to know where to refer tlhe student for adequate therapy, and, pending cure, to 
guide him to courses and activities from which he will benefit most... . 

The counselor’s function in dealing with speech problems is chiefly one of 
assisting the student to select occupational, educational, and social goals in line 
with his present speech abilities or with his potential rehabilitation through the 
help of a speech pathologist. It is unnecessary to state the importance of effective 
speech for almost every vocation and profession, For certain professions like 
law, the ministry, politics, and teaching, effective speech is an indispensable 
prerequisite. For this reason the student seriously handicapped by speech errors 
should be dissuaded from entering these unless his deficiencies can be eliminated. 
The student who can speak fluently and converse easily will find it comparatively 
easy to rea ize his goals provided he has other qualifications. A student, therefore, 
should not be counseled about occupational goals, scholastic motivation, per- 
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sonal problems and attitudes without first considering his assets and liabilities 
in speech. The case history of each student handled by the counselor should be 
reviewed as to his speech, even though the student seeks assistance with other 
than speech problems. To discharge this counseling responsibility, the counselor 
must have some understanding, though not necessarily a technical one, of the 
causes and therapeutic techniques for speech handicaps.’ 


THE FUNCTION OF SPEECH EDUCATION 

Speech is the common bond possessed by all men and the most uni- 
versal means of communication. An individual living in any society is effec- 
tive in that society insofar as he has a common means of communication 
with the other members and insofar as he is effective in expressing his ideas 
and in influencing the thought of those about him. 

Democracy is based upon the intelligent participation of every citizen 
in the thought and action which make universal government work. If de- 
mocracy is based upon the pooling of ideas and if those ideas are to con- 
tinue to be pooled through oral expression, then it seems imperative that 
we keep two goals in mind: education for knowledge of speech, speech proc- 
esses, and speech techniques; and education for proficiency in the use of 
these techniques. By such a conscious program of speech education, we con- 
tribute to the two basic aims of all education which are: (1) self-realization 
of the individual, and (2) social adjustment of the individual. 

It is a well-known fact that whatever benefits the individual, improves 
his personality, enriches his life, develops his natural abilities, and tends at 
the same time to benefit society. Thus, under a program of speech education 
in which we endeavor to develop a more effective personality for each indi- 
vidual, we tend automatically to prepare the student for the second major 
achievement, that of participation in social life. Because speech ‘education 
helps to develop thinking, articulate participation, and consciousness of re- 
sponsibility, social adjustment, therefore, becomes easier as we find the speech- 
trained individual taking part more fully in the democratic process vital to 
his type of life. Strang tells us: “At best the appraisal of a student’s per- 
sonality rests upon an interpretation of what he does and says. What he 
thinks and feels can only be implied from his word and actions.” 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF SPEECH EDUCATION AND 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Guidance and the development of a modern point of+ view in speech 
education have been of contemporary growth. It is no mere coincidence that 


4Williamson, Edmund G., How to Counsel Students, New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. 204-205. 
2Strang, Ruth, ‘‘Guidance in Personality Development,’ in Whipply, Guy M. (ed.), National 
Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Chapter vii (1938). Pp. 197-228. 
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their purposes and methods show similarity. They stem from like movements 
in American life, a psychological approach to the problems of growth and 
education. Both fields endeavor to help the individual express himself in terms 
ot his abilities, his interests, and his needs. They contemplate a recognition of 
physical and personal patterns as well as of the environment in which the in- 
dividual lives. Each field is most effective when integrated with the entire edu- 
cational program. According to Nylen: 

The growth of a mature personality is dependent upon the proper co-ordina- 
tion of experience with the native equipment of the individual. Guidance and 
speech work, therefore, proceed from a positive point of view, attempting to 
stimulate the development of the individual to desired growth and to provide 
remedial measures only when the original pattern of development has not been 
satisfactory. When, however, limitations in the individual or environmental 
deficiencies have prevented a satisfactory unfolding of the personality, remedial 
measures are in order.® 

The point of issue seems to be whether or not speech education has any- 
thing to offer tor the readjustment of students’ personalized disintegrative sanc- 
tions of themselves as persons. If speech is a means by which persons indicate 
their own emotional evaluation and if we have any concern for inducing an 
alteration in the basic behavior structure, speech and guidance both can be 
studied and taught from the point of view of mental hygiene. 

in both speech work and guidance, the individual is seen as a whole per- 
sonality. Due consideration is given to the relationship of his physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual aspects. Specific behavicr traits are objective evidences 
of the pattern in the personality complex. A student with a speech defect may 
be expressing a feeling of inferiority or a sense of insecurity which he cannot 
formulate ‘into words. The delinquent girl may be possessed by emotional 
problems which play such a dominant role in her make-up that she is unable 
to give consideration to anything else. The restless or mischievous boy may be 
physically unhealthy, too tired to respond satisfactorily, or too limited in ca- 
pacity to give attention to the matter at hand. In such instances the behavior 
traits which we see must be treated as symptomatic of a more fundamental 
problem. 

In the limited or unsatisfactory expression of these universal problems, 
one finds the key to personality difficulties which express themselves in overt, 
unsocial behavior traits. The individual achieves self-realization only through 
relationships in the home, in the school, and in the community. Thus, the 

teacher plays a significant role in causing the personality to unfold. It is for 


8Nylen, Donald. ‘‘Guidance and Speech in the School Program."’ Quarterly Journal of Speech Edu- 
cation, Vol. 24 (December, 1938). Pp. 603-609. 
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this reason that she must be trained to observe all aspects of human behavior. 
There are times when the student is not conscious of his own problems and 
is not able to analyze his relationships to himself or to the group. It may be 
the teacher’s function, in this case, to help him to understand himself. As a re- 
sult of the study of the student, the teacher should be able to direct his think- 
ing or to correct situations in the environmental pattern so that undesirable 
behavior traits will disappear. If, however, the teacher’s ability or training in 
this area is limited, she should be in a position to call upon one or more spe- 
cialized guidance services in the school system to provide the necessary analy- 
sis and to develop a remedial program. 


Speech is an important expression of the self. As such, it is closely related 
to physical and emotional conditions. The development of expression, the emo- 
tional and intellectual attitudes, the making of gestures, the formulation of 
words, are important keys to the growth of personality. A failure to express 
one’s self satisfactorily, i.¢., the inability to formulate sentences, liability to 
speech difficulties, or emotional outbursts, may be an indication of a basic 
disruption in the individual’s life pattern. Whether the situation be in the ini- 
tial stage of development or in any aggravated form, an analysis involving 
physical examination, study of environmental conditions, interpretation of the 
emotional pattern, and an evaluation of all the information obtainable is de- 
sirable. On the basis of such an analysis, one is in position to suggest desir- 
able developmental or correctional teaching. 


Nylen‘ indicates that student guidance and speech education are interre- 
lated and supplement each other as a part of a unified school program. The 
teacher is stimulated to an intensive interest in the individual. The counselors, 
advisers, speech teachers, and others provide further analysis and develop- 
mental and remedial measures when students are discovered to have unusual 
problems. There are other aspects of a guidance program as well, such as those 
of helping the student to plan his future vocational activities, helping him to 
locate a place in the world of work, providing social experiences through 
school activities and plays. Of all these opportunities, the speech teacher must 
be aware. She must be psychologically trained, prepared to handle problems 
of personality disorders which may be indicated through difficulties in ex- 
pression. She is a part of an effective school program in which, at its best, the 
regular and specialized services are constantly aware of the needs of students 
and flexible enough to satisfy those needs in the terms of the school and society. 
Fleischman summarizes the relationship between the functions of speech edu- 


4Nylen, Donald. op. cit., pp. 603-609. 
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cation and student guidance services when he says: 

The only way we can give a student an all-round equipment for the life he 
must live is to confront him with the necessity for searching self-examination 
and a conscious desire to exercise contro] over his own impulses as well as con- 
trol over his external environment. When he has been awakened and made aware 
of the causes of behavior which is infantile, and when he has seen whiat havoc 
such behavior has created in the lives of people as a consequence, he is ready 
then to advance to a stage of learning what it means to exercise intelligence and 
mature self-control. He begins to see himself in proper relationship to other peo- 
ple in an organized society. He discovers the techniques by which he can adjust 
himself most successfully. He is on the way to acquiring the basic skills in speech 
and the value of self-direction through guidance. Thus gradually through his own 
efforts he advances toward objectivity—and a mature personality.’ 

SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It would seem obvious that a student should not be counseled about occu- 
pational goals, scholastic motivation, personal problems, and attitudes without 
first considering his assets and liabilities in speech. To discharge this counsel- 
ing responsibility, a guidance counselor should have some understanding, 
though not necessarily a technical one, of the causes of speech disorders and 
the therapeutic techniques for those so handicapped, The counselor should re- 
fer all students reflecting speech mannerisms to the speech clinician or path- 
ologist. The speech clinician, in turn, should not attempt to develop a case 
history without consulting essential guidance services. Every child guidance 
clinic should include on its staff a teacher of speech. Speech guidance and per- 
sonal services cannot rise higher than their scurce; ;¢rosonnei muse be uaned 
to identify the contribution which can be made by each area in order to de- 
velop an integrated service. The school system maintaining guidance services 
should include a member of the speech education program on the staff, pre- 
ferably the director of the speech clinic, if available. 

Since both these educational agencies are facilitative in character, they 
must move forward in the future within the limits laid down by education 
and other control agencies. They must be ready to blend into postwar rehabili- 
tation programs. Each must be familiar with the skills, techniques, and pro- 
cedures of the other. There is a tendency toward a healthy self-criticism in 
both agencies. As their objectives become more practical and realistic, they 
tend to challenge their own procedures, to search for evaluative criteria, and 
to approximate more clearly the educational goal of service. 

Although great strides have been made in the improvement of the field 
of speech education and guidance services, the goal by no means has been 


5Fleischman, Earl E. ‘Speech and Progressive Education,’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 


Vol. 27 (December, 1941). P. 517. 
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reached. These phases of education have been given the task of cultivating 
the entire man—the intellectual, the emotional, the social, and the physical. 


If there is any solution to the present problems of our confused society, 
it must be sought in the guidance and preparation of the individual—in a 
kind of discipline which produces clear thinking and a realistic appreach to 
life situations on his part. It must result in a kind of voluntary self-restraint in 
terms of the effective accomplishment of social ends. It must result in an alert 
and ever sensitive responsiveness to the desires of other people and a recog- 
nition of their equal right to a place in the sun. It must produce social imagi- 
nation and an understanding of the means of communication by which one 
individual establishes contact with the mind of another. 


This movement toward the individualization of mass education means 
that the schools will become less and less concerned with merely imparting 
information. The speech and guidance functions will become two of the most 
important services to be offered to students. Guidance and speech education, 
instead of being added or tolerated, will become one of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the administrator and faculty. This movement will be given addi- 
tional impetus in the expanded rehabilitation program brought on by a 
world at the cross roads. 

Owing to the possibility of detecting conflict and other symptomatic re- 
actions in speech activities and guidance conferences, the field offers oppor- 
tunities for further research in problems of personality. A more extended use 
of the recently developed Speech Attitude, Experience and Guidance Tests 


lationship between speech education and guidance services. The question of 
the validity of personality appraisal instruments remains a primary obsta- 
cle to more significant research in this as in other areas of personal adjust- 
ment. That aspects of personality are difficult to measure accurately none 
will doubt. That they may be measured accurately with continued experi- 
mentation no one should doubt. Not until personality and speech activities 
in their many phases can be appraised by the teacher with as much sig- 
nificance as measurements of academic achievement, and with reasonable 
accuracy, can research workers or practical educators feel that appraisal pro- 
cedures have been brought to a satisfactory level. In the opinion of Knower: 

There appear to be some definite implications of these speech and guidance 


tests for speech education. They suggest that characteristics of the speaker as a 
personality may have a vital influence upon his speech performance. It is possible 


6Gilkinson, Howard; and Knower, Franklin H. ‘‘A Study of Standardized Personality Tests and 
Skill in Speech,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 32, No. 3 (March, 1941). Pp. 161-175. 
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to apply techniques of the student of the psychology of personality to the study 
of this problem. A thorough exploration of the potentialities of this field may 
throw much light on the problems of speech education through guidance.’ 


Every agency, which can promete desirable personal and social traits in 
prospective teachers should be fostered, not alone for the sake of the pros- 
pective teacher but also for the possible subsequent effects on her pupils. 
There is as truly a curriculum problem in personality development as there 
is in provision for a sequence of formal courses in one’s chosen field of 
specialization. Allport, in his discussion of personality as a psychological 
interpretation, summarized the vital need of more intensive study of the 
capacities and potentialities of the individual when he said: 


There are many ways to study man psychologically. Yet to study him most 
fully is to take him as an individual. He is more than a bundle of habits; more 
than a nefus of abstract dimensions; more, too, than a representative of his 
species. He is more than a citizen of the state and more than a mere incident in 
the gigantic movements of mankind. He transcends them all. The individual, 
striving ever for his own integrity, has existed under many forms of social life— 
forms as varied as the nomadic, feudal, and capitalistic. He struggles on even 
under oppression, always hoping and planning for a more perfect democracy 
where the dignity and growth of each personality will be prized above all else.® 


7Knower, Franklin Howard. “A Study of Speech Attitudes and Adjustments.’’ Speech Monographs, 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (1938). Pp. 130-203. 

SAllport, Gordon W. Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
Pp. 565-566. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Oral and Silent Reading 


EDNA GILBERT 
State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota 


ONVERSATION with teachers and a survey of writings on reading, 

speech, and literature reveal gross misunderstandings and disagreement 
in the use of terminology, in overlapping and confused purposes, and in ignor- 
ance of the psychological bases and methods used by those teaching in these 
three related fields. The history of the development of the teaching of reading 
chiefly through oral reading of literary material explains the cause of the pres- 
ent confused situation. However, if teachers are to accomplish their aims in 
each of these areas, they should know the nature of each and its proper rela- 
tionship to the others. The question is whether oral and silent reading facili- 
tate, or interfere with each other, or develop independently side by side. Let us 
review the opinions of several recognized authorities in this field. 


Lowrey and Johnson define silent reading as “the process of perceiving 
the thought of the printed page” and add that it is a process of thinking. They 
define oral reading as thinking aloud. “The purpose of silent reading is to get 
ideas; the purpose of oral reading is to share ideas.” Johnson believes that im- 
pression must precede expression. She says: “Impression involves voice, body, 
language. Factors involved in impression may be stimulated and cultivated. 
Those involved in expression may be trained and developed.” 

Pellegrini points out that the important difference between oral and silent 
reading is in the reader-to-listener relationship.” Weaver says that “although we 
call reading to get meanings for ourselves silent reading, we may read material 
aloud for the sake of getting more complete meanings than we could get with- 
out the actual experience of vocalizing it.”* He thinks that “to get meanings 


1Lowrey, Sara, and Johnson, Gertrude E. Interpretative Reading. New York: Appleton-Cegtury. 
1942. Pp. 26-27. 
2Johnson, Gertrude E. Studies in the Art of Interpretation. New York: Appleton-Century. 1940. 


P. 166. 
SPellegrini, Angelo. ‘‘The Aim and Educational Content of Oral Reading,” from Johnson. Op cit. 


P. 168 


‘Weaver, Andrew T. Speech Forms and Principles. New York: Longmans-Green. 1942. P. 134. 
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silently from the printed page is an achievement which scarcely can be ex- 
pected of anyone save practiced and trained readers.” Although he would agree 
with most authorities in both the reading and speech fields that the oral reader 
translates written language into spoken language, he states that “all reading 
begins as oral reading. We enter into the reading process when we recognize 
the fact that certain strange black marks on white paper are somehow the 
equivalents of che sounds of spoken language. Just as thinking begins in talk- 
ing audibly to ourselves, so scanning the printed page and developing for our- 
selves what has been called its “flavor of significance,” begins with speaking the 
audible equivalents of the written language to ourselves. The capacity for swift 
and effective silent reading is one of the keystones of our educational process, 
and of our daily lives. One of the principal reasons for inefficiency in this sort 
of secondary, or silent, reading is the inadequacy of the primary, or oral, read- 
ing foundations. There was a day when oral reading was given much attention 
in teaching procedures and, when this was so, the bonds between the language 
of print and the language of life were made fast for all the future. Now when 
we attempt to make rapid silent readers out of children, before these associa- 
tions have been set, we fail to provide them with the essential stuff out of which 
comprehension of printed language may be formed. 

“After we have made the shift from oral reading to silent reading, we ap- 
proach the problem of interpretation only to discover that we must move back 
in the other direction. However, our new form of reading aloud—interpreta- 
tion—is different from the first form; it involves not talking to ourselves but 
talking to other people.” 

This is a statement of the behaviorist point of view. It is clear, then, that 
according to behaviorist psychology, oral reading definitely has a facilitating 
effect upon silent reading and is essential to it. Weaver agrees that the oral 
reader must have read the material to himself before he reads to an audience, 
that he must get the meaning and mood before he can give the meaning and 
mood,” but he looks upon oral reading and the use of the speech mechanism 
not only as a means of expression but also as a means of thought getting. 

Compere says: “Besides helping a student to read well before an audience, 
all habits taught in oral reading ought to reinforce and actuate silent reading. 
Phrasing, eve span, grouping, centering, dominance of words for emphasis, re- 
sponsibility for both denotational and connotational meanings are all actual 


needs of any reading situation.” 


5Weaver. Op. Ccit., p. 130. 
®Weaver. Op. cit., Pp. 135. 
TCompere, Moiree. ‘‘Speech; Science and/or Art," The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. XXXI, 


No. 4, (December, 1945). P. 467. 
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Bond says: “Interpretative oral reading helps in developing the ability to 
read in thought units if the interpretation is emphasized and if the child is 
given ample opportunity to prepare before he reads the material aloud.” 


Vera Paul says that “there is no quarrel between oral and silent reading 
because each serves a different purpose. They are two entirely different acts. 
There is a difference in the thinking done and there is a difference in motive, 
since oral reading is a social act.” In her research she found that oral reading 
had educational justification in the opinion of all authorities in the field but 
that “they were divided into (1) those who considered oral reading as a skill 
essential for mature silent reading, maintaining that as soon as a maturity of 
reading is attained, oral reading has, for the most part, served its purpose, and 
should be given little consideration thereafter; and (2) those who assert that 
oral reading is a legitimate end in itself, and should be taught not as a means 
to an end, but also as an end in and of itself. In the first group are many whose 
names are important in the field of education; in the second, some who are 
prominent in education and all those who are interested in speech and oral 
English.” 

Opinions could be cited from those who believe that oral and silent read- 
ing parallel each other harmoniously (Reed," Herrick,” Raubicheck”), while 
the two extremes are represented by those who advocate either the oral method 
or the non-oral. 

ADVOCATES OF ORAL READING 

The habitual use of the vocal mechanism is the important factor in the 
oral method. “In the oral method no attempt is made to suppress vocalization. 
The underlying philosophy of the method is that in order that learning to read 
may be efficient, the visual presentation of printed materials should be tied up 
with spoken language. Most of the work is done through oral reading.”™ Vera 
Paul says: “Most authorities agree that silent reading involves ‘inner speech.’ 
It seems not an unreasonable deduction that possibly in our effort to develop 
speed in silent reading and in our consequent discouragement of any bodily 
participation whatsoever, we have eliminated a part of the reading mechanism. 


SBond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva. Teaching the Child to Read. New York: Macmillan Co. 1945. 
Pp. 186-87. 

Paul, Vera A. ‘“‘Present Trends of Thought on Oral Reading,” University of lowa Extension 
Bulletin, No. 229, (September, 1932). P. 9. 

W]bid., p. 14. 

Reed, Mary D. ‘‘Promoting Development in Interpreting What is Read in the Primary Grades,” 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 61, (Chicago, 1945), p. 157. 

TWHerrick, Virgil E. ‘‘Criteria for Appraising Procedures Used in Promoting Pupil Development in 
and Through Reading,"’ Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 61, (Chicago, 1945), p. 157. 

WRaubicheck, Letitia. How To Teach Good Speech, New York: Notle and Noble. 1937. P. 186. 


M4Bond and Bond, op. cit., pp 101-102. 
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In voluntary speech, the body, co-ordinating with the voice to break up the 
sentences into their logical thought groups and to point the key words of each 
group, is a vital factor in the rhythm of speech. The training, which a child 
receives in techniques of silent reading in an intellectual recognition (if such 
is possible) of the words as his eye sweeps across the printed line, must tend to 
destroy the rhythm, comprchension, and emotional tone.”” 

Kottmeyer in a report to a recent reading conference in Chicago criticized 
the non-oral (or ideational) method for its “artificial separation of oral from 
written language.” He claims that “there is no grave concern about the alleged 
handicaps of inner speech.”” He asserts that English is a phonetic language 
and that word perception is largely a problem of association of sound and sym- 
bol. Wheat asks if a program in word perception develops useful association 
with the spoken word, for he maintains that “part of the total perceptual pat- 
tern that is built of the stimuli of a printed word is its spoken counterpart. 
The response of pronunciation, audible or inner speech, is a part of the total 
response to the sight of printed words. Pronunciation, overt or as a mere tend- 
ency contributes to the tullness of the perceptual patterns of words and thus 
aids in keeping the patterns distinct and the recognitions correct. It is impor- 
tant that spoken counterparts be distinct and correct. The instruction in pho- 
netics, then, should seek to aid the pupil’s speech. It is his correct speech that 
except indirectly through speech im- 


’ 


aids his recognition, not his “phonics,” 
provement.””" 

Huey says that it would be easy to quote authority almost endlessly for the 
presence of inner speech in reading and in most thinking.” He believes that 
the inner saying or hearing is the core of reading. He says: “The child comes 
to his first reader with his habits of spoken language fairly well formed, and 
these habits grow more deeply set with every year. His meanings inhere in this 
spoken language and belong but secondarily to the printed symbols; and for 
most readers, to read is to translate writing into speech.” 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO ORAL READING 

In spite of all that has been said in favor of inner speech and the oral 

method, there are objections to it. Bond,” Betts,” and Durrell™ agree that vocal- 


Paul, Vera. Op. cit., p. 41. 
WKottmeyer, Wm. “Current Methods of Teaching Word Perception,” Educational Monographs, 
No. 61, p. 184. 
Wheat, Harry G. “Word Perception."’ Part VII, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 61, 


(Chicago, 1945), p. 176. 
18Huey, Edmund Burke. The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, New York: Macmillan Co. 


1908. P. 122. 
WBond, and Bond, op. cit. p. 103. 
Betts, Emmett A. Foundat of Reading Instruction, New York: American Book Co. 1946. P. 500. 





“Durrell, Donald B., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities, New York: World Book Co. 1940. 
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ization and lip movements waste time, and advocate methods that will achieve 


h a faster rate. In fact, as a result of experimentation which began at the turn of 
‘ the century, attention was focused upon the disparity in rate between oral and 
h silent reading. During the twenties, Judd, Brooks, Gray, Starch, and practically 
, every writer on the subject voiced the opinion that pupils came to the upper 
school overdrilled in the methods of oral reading, using inner speech and there- 


fore reading too slowly.” Price says that “the question at issue is whether or not 
that amount of practice and training necessary to the fostering of easy and 
effective oral reading habits actually interferes with silent reading. It is one 
thing to assert that undue reliance upon oral reading as a method of teaching 
silent reading tends to make for slower reading than does proper emphasis on 
silent reading. It is another thing to maintain that effective oral reading habits 
may not be developed along with effective silent reading habits, and without 
hindrance to the latter.”™ 


EVIDENCE FROM RESEARCH 


Because of this argument that oral reading reduced rate and comprehen- 
sion in silent reading, the writer has undertaken to determine by research 
methods whether this is true at the secondary level. Last year two different 
forms of a silent reading test which gave scores on comprehension, rate, and 
vocabulary were given to high-school students at the beginning and end of a 
semester. The experimental groups took a course in oral interpretation and 
were therefore called upon to do a great deal of oral reading of literature in 
class and were expected to do considerable oral practice outside of class. The 
control groups were not taking part in oral reading activities at all. 


Although the research is not finished, the data thus far compiled would 
indicate that at the secondary level the students who do a great deal of oral 
reading improve in silent reading skill (as shown in scores on speed, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary) just as much as students in the control groups. There- 
fore, it is to be concluded that oral reading work in the high school in no way 
hinders the normal student’s silent reading progress; and that the many bene- 
fits to be derived from the practice of oral reading in personality development, 
social adjustment, speech skill, and literary appreciation fully justify its inclu- 
sion in the high-school course of study either in a special speech class or as a 
regular part of the work in the literature class. 





22Price, Vera A. ‘‘A Note on Oral Reading,"’ Quarterly Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, (October, 1945), 
p. 341. 
23Price, Op. cit., P. 342. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Speech for the Slow Learner 


EVELYN KONIGSBERG 
Richmond Hill High School, New 


York City 


F we accept the premise that speech education is desirable for all young 
Americans, it follows that some special provision must be made for the 
kind of speech education that will be most serviceable to the slow learners. 
Perhaps the term “slow learners” as used here should be very carefully defined. 
Too often a certain academic snobbery hovers about the term, and parents, 
teachers, and school administrators look upon the slow learner with an ill- 
concealed contempt. Slow learners, as we use the term here, are those students, 
physicaily normal, whose [.Q. may lic between 68 to 101, whose elementary 
school achievement record indicates that they can and will learn under favor- 
able conditions, but who are often handicapped by and “fail” because of the 
pace of the “average” classroom. Actually, they make up a considerable propor- 
tion of the population. They can and often do become quite respectable citizens 
able to fulfill all the normal functions of the “average” adult. In the school 
world, they are often at a loss. Not having aptitudes for academic work, they 
are not especially interested in study for its own sake. Very often, because they 
are slower than others to “catch on” to the conventions of the school, they are 
considered hopeless, and may become part of a problem group. Frequently too, 
they are slower than their fellows at making the normal social adjustments and 
so fail to achieve success in school clubs and social activities. All too often, un- 
able to keep up with their mentally quicker schoolmates, they are labelled 
chronic failures. They become depressed and dispirited, and lose any desire to 
do well in their studies or to participate in desirable school activities. They 
may be or may become inarticulate or uncommunicative for two reasons: it 
takes them some time to formulate ideas, and they have learned by experience 
that “there are some men who are reputed wise for saying nothing.” Or, having 
been defeated in their attempts to compete with their quicker schoolmates, 
and, having had unhappy results from such attempts at oral communication, 
they retreat within themselves and become shy or reticent, sometimes appar- 


ently asocial and sullen. 
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For these slow learners speech education may become an important means 
of social adjustment. Even more than the rapid thinkers, they need training 
and practice in the ordinary face-to-face contacts of everyday life. Few of them 
will enter professions where public speaking is demanded. Few will take 
places in society where sparkling conversation is expected or understood. But 
all of them will participate in school classes, seek usual positions, hold telephone 
conversations, buy personal or household supplies, and many of them will join 
church clubs, civic or fraternal organizations, and perhaps labor unions. Since 
it is impossible to foresee exactly which situations they will be called upon to 
face, since we must allow for future cultural opportunity and improvement, 
and since good speech is desirable in all walks and at all levels of society, these 
slow students should be stimulated to capitalize upon their potentialities. They 
must be made to realize that good speech is a matter of behavior, and that good 
speech habits are not restricted to any intellectual, social, or economic caste, 
nor unduly difficult to acquire. 

Perhaps the key to the whole matter of speech education adapted to the 
needs of the slow learner lies in a satisfactory comprehension of the significance 
of speech as one feature of behavior. If the teacher of these students and the 
students themselves become aware that we speak through our bodies, gestures, 
and facial expressions as well as through our oral language, a basis exists for 
establishing desirable modes of speech behavior. The teacher will need to 
make clear to them that all behavior is an outward sign of thoughts, feelings, 
and attitudes, and that speech-is merely one very effective way of expressing 

one’s needs, gaining desirable ends, or sharing experiences. 

The teacher of slow learners must be a person truly and deeply interested 
in helping slower students to achieve their own purposes, and he must be a 
real leader of young people so that he may help them to set for themselves 
realistic and worth-while goals. He must come to the work prepared to exer- 
cise considerable tact and diplomacy, for among his students he will find noi 
only the shy, reticent, and socially maladjusted, but also those whose previous 
school experience may have been so unhappy as to make them definitely antag- 
onistic. The teacher must himself be so emotionally well-balanced and so pro- 
fessionally alert that he is able to win the resistant pupil, to stimulate the ap- 

parently defeated, and to guide all toward the development of socially effective 
speech behavior. He must be so well acquainted with the out-of-school interests 
of his pupils that he may quickly adapt and relate classroom procedure to the 
pupils’ extraclass experiences and needs whenever opportunity offers. In fact, 
the really good teacher will create such opportunities as often as possible. The 
teacher of slow learners cannot afford to reflect the slightest trace of intellectual 
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or academic snobbery. He must sincerely believe in the potentialities of all his 
pupils, and in their ability to learn. They may be slow, but they are learners. 
The challenge is to make the learning a vital force in the pupils’ living. 

SOME OBJECTIVES OF THE SPEECH COURSE 

The speech course for the slow learner should not be delayed beyond 
the tenth year. It should be a full-year’s course, for it takes more time for the 
slow learner to become accustomed to this type of work, and to develop grad- 
ually through continued stimulus and practice in a congenial atmosphere, those 
attitudes, skills, and habits that should make speech education one of the most 
vital of his school experiences. By the tenth year the student will have had 
time to adjust himself to the secondary-school environment, and since many 
slow learners leave school at the earliest legal age, the speech course should not 
be delayed longer if all pupils are to experience the benefits of speech educa- 
tion before they leave the secondary school. The objectives of the course for 
learners may be stated very simply. They are the development of: 

1. The ability to listen to speech and to comprehend meaning. 

2. The ability to use speech to seek information, to share with others, and 
to contribute in a social group. 
3. The ability to read aloud effectively a simple passage to a group. 

4. The ability to speak clearly, fluently, and effectively before groups with 

which the student is likely to be associated. 

5. Improved voice quality. 

6. Improved habits of articulation. 

Translated into terms of pupil purposes, those objectives will mean the 
acquisition of good speech habits for use in the classroom, in conversation, in 
the business interview, in telephone conversations, in giving or asking for in- 
formation, in making social introductions, and in fuller participation in club 
activities. The main problems in the speech course for slow learners are: 


~ 


1. To arouse and to maintain interest. 

2. To get students to participate enthusiastically in classroom activities. 

3. To make and keep students aware of progress. 

4. To provide for many varied brief activities in which students may gain 

experience in effective speaking. 

In the work with slow learners, it is necessary that procedure be slow 
enough so that all pupils may gain complete mastery, and at the same time 
be interesting enough so that they may not become bored. The teacher should 
guide the class to set standards that are capable of achievement, and then con- 
trive to stimulate pupils so that they do achieve. The teacher must not expect 
too much of the pupils, and he must constantly and obviously commend sus- 
tained improvement. He must everlastingly bear in mind that the object is not 
to “cover” a course of study, but to bring about real and desirable changes in 
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the attitudes and habits of the students. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
speech course for slow learners should be primarily a course in social adjust- 
ment.—A highly effective means of making a happy experience. 
SOME UNITS OF WORK IN THE SPEECH COURSE 

Below are suggested units of work for a year’s course in speech education 
for slow learners. It should be understood that in connection with these units, 
the class has an introductory text. A representative book is E. C. Cline’s Your 
Language, (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1930). It provides for class use 
reading collections of short stories and one-act plays, and usually includes two 
special units, one based on a study of current magazines, and the other on col- 
lateral free reading, centering speech activities around the reading. 


I. Getting to Know Each Other and Our Work 
A. Why we study speech 
B. What speech education includes 
C. What the class may hope to accomplish 
D. Problems the class may have to face 
1. To overcome fear and self-consciousness 
2. To develop and to display one’s best self 
3. To learn to speak pleasantly and clearly 
4. To organize ideas 
Il. Making Face-to-Face Contacts 
A. Talking to one or two friends 
B. Talking to a teacher or officer of the school 
C. Talking to an employer 
D. Talking to a class 
E. Talking at a club meeting 
F. Talking on the telephone 
G. Introducing friends 
III. Making Ourselves Heard 
A. Quality: volume 
B. Adjustment to the audience 
IV. Having Something Worth Saying 
A. Sources of material 
B. Organization of ideas 
C. Delivery 
V. Making Ourselves Understood 
A. Clarity of enunciation 
B. Use of strong and weak forms 
C. Accurate production of English sounds 
VI. Reading Aloud 
A. Phrasing 
B. Timing: rate and pause 
C. Stress 
D. Inflection 
VII. Group Discussion 
Elementary Parliamentary Procedure 
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CHAPTER 16 


Speech: in the Vocational High 


School Program 


ESTELLE MASKOVITZ 
Board of Education, New York City 


HE vocational high-school program in the City of New York is de- 

voted not only to education for vocational competency but to the devel- 
opment of social and personal competency as well. The goal is to provide 
a well-rounded, fully balanced program of secondary education for the 
boys and girls in our schools. It is hoped that their training will be broad 
enough to enable them to adapt to all kinds of situations with poise and 
with a feeling of security. 


Because oral communication plays so important a role in human re- 
lations, in the acceptance or rejection of an individual in his vocational or 
personal life, the vocational division has begun to emphasize the impor- 
tance of speech training. In September, 1945, each of the vocational high 
schools was given the services of a qualified speech teacher whose main 
purpose was the stimulation of a genuine desire for good speech as a so- 
cial and vocational asset. In September, 1946, a supervisor of speech was 
assigned to guide and to represent the speech teachers as well as to co-ordi- 
nate their efforts. An organized speech program was put into operation 
and implemented through monthly departmental conferences, the speech 
teachers meeting for the purpose of pooling knowledge and experience and 


exploring new ideas. 


Since speech and personality are so inextricably interwoven, the course 
of study was built upon the principle that speech training should be per- 
sonality training. However, since in a vocational division, the approach to 
speech training must be eminently practical and must make its appeal on a 
utilitarian basis, the value of speech in earning a living is stressed, and 
youngsters are motivated to rid themselves of speech defects lest these prove 
as much of an occupational handicap as a withered arm or any other physi- 
cal defect. 
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CURRICULUM PROVISIONS 


A speech-centered term, by which we mean a term of work devoted ex- 
clusively to speech activities, has been organized in order to give as many 
boys and girls as possible the opportunity to develop effectiveness in com- 
munication. The course of study which has been set up is the result of a 
survey of employers in industry on speech deficiencies of personnel. The 
survey revealed that personality difficulties cause more workers to lose their 
jobs than does inefficiency. As a result, the objectives of the speech-centered 
term are to give training in attitudes of courtesy, thoughtfulness, self-control, 
and friendliness, as well as training in skills of voice control, clarity of 
speech, and accurate listening. The speech-centered term replaces one of the 
eight terms of English. The term recommended is 5, 6, 7, or 8, depending 
upon the administrative problems encountered in the individual school. 
The maximum number of pupils enrolled in a class is twenty-five. 

Individual differences are recognized and provided for in the speech 
program in the vocational division. Clinic classes, providing remedial work 
for the handicapped in speech, have been organized. The speech teacher 
kas been given time in her program allotment for counseling, record-keeping, 
and follow-up; for interviews with parents, guidance counselors, nurse, doc- 
tor, psychologist, and subject teachers. The maximum number of pupils 
enrolled in a speech clinic is fifteen and the speech teacher is responsible for 
screening students for the class. 

The brighter student is not forgotten in the organization of our differ- 
entiated program. A speech class has been formed in most of our schools 
which endeavors to give the pupil an enriched speech background. It pro 
vides opportunities for the students who possess special talent and tor the 
brighter students who may be called upon to assume positions of leadership 
in their vocations or communities. The maximum number of students rec- 
ommended is twenty-five; students are selected on the basis of teacher rec- 
ommendation and/or auditions; grade levels may be cut across. The stu- 
dent enrolled in the speech class is given credit for whatever term of Eng- 
lish he would ordinarily be taking. A summary of the speech program, issued 
as a directive from headquarters, states: 

I. The program of the licensed speech teacher should be devoted exclusively 
to speech instruction. 
II. The types of classes recommended for the speech program are: 
A. Clinie classes (10 periods) 
B. Classes described as the speech-centered term (10 per‘ods) 
C. A class in the speech arts (5 periods) 
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III. The program of the speech teacher should include five to ten periods of non- 
teaching time for the purpose of record-keeping, follow-up of student speech, in- 
terviews With parents, contacts with outside agencies, coaching, research, testing, 
consultations with subject teachers, etc. 

A bird’s eye view of the extent of the speech program may be gained 
by a listing of a few of the materials which have been developed and dis- 
tributed among the speech teachers. 

1. Scope of the speech-centered term 
2. Chart: Speech Activities in Vocational High Schools 


. Chart: Speech Records in Vocational High School 


4, Clinic record form 

5. Clinic referral list 

6. Rating sheet: How Well Do You Speak? 

7. Booklets on telephone usage 

8. Prospectus of speech department meetings 





Superintendent George F. Pigott presents awards in the presence of other celebrities to win- 
ners of The Helen Hayes Declamation Contest. 
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9. Speech testing program 

10. Posture charts 

11. Speech progress charts 

HIGHLIGHTING SPEECH 

One of the highlights of the speech program for the 1946 to 1947 
school year was the presentation of the first Vocational High Schools Helen 
Hayes Declamation Contest. The purpose of the contest was to focus atten- 
tion on effective speech, The theme was America—Past and Present. The 
organization involved local contests in each of the twenty-seven vocational 
high schools; semi-finals at which one repersentative from each high school 
was heard and from which eight youngsters were elected as finalists; and 
the final contest held on June fifth. The judges at the final contest were 
Helen Hayes, the actress, Brooks Atkinson, dramatics critic of The New 
York Times, and Superintendent Paul Kennedy of the Board of Education 
in New York. The New York Times co-operated with the speech depart- 
ment and furnished the medals and certificates for the winners. In addition, 
the facilities of Times Hall were contributed by the management of the 
newspaper, : 

The outcomes of the contest far exceedea the hopes of the mest san- 
guine speech teacher. The boys and girls involved in the competition made 
Herculean efforts to improve their speech. The local contests provided an 
assembly program in most of the schools with rapt audiences participating. 
The principal and selected teachers served as judges for the loca! contests. 
The luminaries involved in the final contest provided much newspaper pub- 
licity for both the division as a whole and for the speech program in par- 
ticular, We are looking forward to our second contest in the spring term 
of 1948. 

A highlight in the speech program for the 1947 to 1948 school year is 
the installation of speech recording equipment in six of our vocational high 
schools. Additional recording machines will be purchased each year until 
each of the vocational high schools is so supplied. A plan for determining 
objectively the value of the machines is being developed as is a plan indi- 
cating optimum use of these machines. The willingness of the authorities 
in the vocational division to make the large expenditure involved in the 
purchase is indicative of the importance with which speech education is re- 
garded by the division. 

The money spent on speech education is considered a good investment 
in terms of achieving personal efficiency for the individual and through him, 
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for the community. The need for speech improvement and increased skill 
in listening is made apparent when we note the multiplication ofthe means 
of communication by the spoken word. Industry uses not only the telephone, 
but the dictaphone as well. The public address system has become an in- 
tegral part of many business firms. The “walkie-talkies,” developed during 
the war, have been adapted for peacetime activities. Speech education is 
considered a good investment because a happy worker, a worker who can 
do his job without creating friction is a more productive worker. The man 
whose speech anomalies make him the butt of jesters or whose speech at- 
titudes are unhealthy may create a hazard at work. 

The speech program has been organized to the end that no vocational 
high-school youngster will be deprived of the opportunity to fill any posi- 
tion or to make his contribution to society because of the inability to cope 


with a speech situation, 
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CHAPTER 17 


A Follow-Up Program in 
Speech Education 


ARTHUR H. MENNES 

Central High School, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin 

DONALD K. SMITH 

Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


HE curriculum of almost any of our modern high schools is apt to pre- 

sent a marked disparity between the vast amount of speaking activity 
participated in by all students, and the negligible amount of time devoted to 
guiding the nature of this activity. The thought must have occurred to many 
speech teachers, that if there were only some way to direct purposively all of 
the varied and continuous speaking activity included in the curriculum, some 
way to channel it into fundamental patterns of good speech, then we might 
be able to give all students the speech training they need without making 
excessive demands for class time in a curriculum already beleaguered by a 
multitude of legitimate claims for the student’s time. 


In the last few years both Wisconsin High School of Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Central High School of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, have been attempting to 
develop speech programs which would fulfill this goal—the goal of providing 
better speech training without changing drastically the structure of their exist- 
ing curriculums—the goal of translating into action a concept of an ideal pro- 
gram of speech education without forcing a corresponding lessening of school 
progress in some other direction. These schools are attempting to set in mo- 
tion a speech program which will fit into the general education of all students 
and fulfill the needs of exceptional students, and do this with a minimum 
amount of time required in speech as such and maximum exploitation of the 
training possibilities of the speaking activity of the school and of the commu- 
nity. 

Central High School of Sheboygan is a public senior high school of 1500 
students, while Wisconsin High School is a University operated junior and 
senior high school of 300 students; hence the two schools have developed of- 
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ferings suitable to their different administrative needs, but identical in their 
concept of what a speech program ought to try to accomplish within the frame- 
work of an existing curriculum. It is-our purpose in this article to set forth the 
assumptions common to both programs, and to show how each school has been 
attempting to translate these assumptions into a practical pattern of courses, 
activities, and services. 
ASSUMPTIONS BASIC TO A SECONDARY-SCHOOL SPEECH PROGRAM 

The following assumptions are basic to the curricular pattern developed 
in the two speech programs to be described: 

1. Speech training ought to begin as early as possible and be continued at 
regular intervals as long as help may be given any student. This involves a 
process of continuous guidance in speech based on insight into the needs and 
potentialities of each student, and utilizing all possible speech opportunities 
within the school and community. Specifically this means more direction of 
student speaking activities outside the speech class room per se. . 

2. All students should secure a basic understanding of the nature and uses 
of effective speech through definite units or courses in speech, and should have 
the opportunity for directed practice in a variety of speech situations. 

3, All students should have directed study and practice in those speech 
activities which possess extensive utility in the home, school, and community, 
such as telephoning, group and panel discussion, oral reporting, parliamentary 
law, reading aloud, interviewing, and story-telling or acting. 

4. Special consideration should be given the needs of those handicapped 
in speech, and those with superior skills or aptitudes. 

5. Continuous records should be kept of group and individual attainments 
in speech as a basis for directing the nature of the training to be given, and of 
judging the value of the training already given. 

THE PROGRAM AT WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 

The speech program at Wisconsin High School, based upon the fore- 
going assumptions, has the following objectives: 

1. Early and continuing diagnosis of the speech needs and abilities of all 
students. 

2. The use of resources such as speech courses, clinical assistance for the 
handicapped, and speech activities in the school and community, to provide 
for the optimum improvement of all students in the following understandings, 


qualities, and performance skills: 
a. Understandings basic to improvement in speaking, including under- 


standing of the nature of effective speech and useful listening. 
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b. Understanding of self and others needed for socially acceptable adjust- 

ment to speaking situations. 

c. Improved skill in using the elements of effective spoken communica- 
cation, including bodily action, voice, spoken language, and related 
thought processes, resulting in pleasant, satisfying, and personally and 
socially useful speaking. 

. Improved skill in using specific speech forms most useful in the home, 


~ 


school, and community. 

e. Improved skill in listening activities as reflected in the ability to judge 
and evaluate speeches, radio programs, and motion pictures, and in the 
ability to derive benefit from information and ideas presented orally. 

3. The recording of individual and group progress in meeting the fore- 
going objectives as a basis for a constant re-examination of existing teaching 
and guidance techniques. 

The program designed to fulfill these objectives may be divided into ten 
parts: 

1. Speech 7 

This one semester course in speech is required of all seventh-grade stu- 
dents. It provides for a complete diagnosis and description of the speech char- 
acteristics and needs of each student; instruction in understanding the nature 
of effective speech; and units of study based on the diagnosis of individual and 
group needs, and providing practice in the type of activities and skills which 
will help the student in meeting his immediate speaking needs in the school 


and at home. 


2. Follow-Up Program in Grades 7 and 8 

In the seventh and eighth grades a speech teacher, preferably the teacher 
of Speech 7, carries out an organized program of classroom visitation, visiting 
for an average of one hour a day classes in which students are taking part in 
speaking activities and providing for the constant “follow-up” evaluation and 
guidance of the speaking activities of these students. This teacher assists stu- 
dents in preparing speaking performances which may be called for in or out of 
the classroom, and guides their speech development through written sugges- 
tions to the students, written reports to the parents, and conferences with par- 
ticular individuals or groups. 

3. Rehabilitation Program in Grades 7 through 12 

University speech correction students, under the direction of a member 
of the high-school speech department, provide individual assistance to students 
handicapped in speech at all grade levels. This service is an integral part of the 
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Speech 7 and Speech 9 courses, where it aids in diagnosing and meeting the 
needs of the handicapped, and is an integral part of the follow-up program for 
those students whose problems merit the continued attenton of a correctionist. 


4. Co-Curricular Resources in the 7th and 8th Grades 

The most important co-curricular resources in the speech education of sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade pupils are provided by class organizations, class social 
activities, and junior high assemblies. The direction of these activities is not 
the responsibility of the speech department, but it is a matter of concern for 
the department to support the development of these activities through Speech 
7 and the follow-up program, and through such direct assistance as may be 
given, inasmuch as these activities provide opportunities for developing onc 
skills not readily duplicated by other parts of the curriculum. 

5. Speech 9 

This one-semester course in speech is required of all ninth-grade stu- 
dents. It provides for a continuing evaluation of the attainments and needs of 
all students previously attending Wisconsin High School, and an original di- 
agnosis of those students newly entering the school. It provides units of study 
based on individual and group needs—units which parallel those of Speech 7 
in many cases, but which typically include added emphasis on human relation- 
ships as required by the greater maturity and expanding social interests of the 
ninth-grede students. Again the emphasis is on practice in those types of speak- 
ing activities of the greatest immediate utility to the student. 

6. Follow-Up Program in Grades 9 through 12 

Providing time for a speech teacher to visit other classes and thus follow- 
up the speech development of students past the ninth grade is not yet an inte- 
gral part of the program at Wisconsin High. During the school year 1947-48, 
however, an experimental follow-up is being carried on in the tenth grade on 
the same basis as that in the seventh and eighth grades. Regardless of the per- 
manence of this part of the program, the basic notions of follow-up are being 
developed in the high-school grades by observing and directing the develop- 
ment of specific students, and by checking periodically the classroom speaking 
performance of all students. Students defective in speech are followed through- 
out high school by the speech correctionist; those of superior aptitude or inter- 
est are directed into the advanced course or into some co-curricular activity; 
and an annual check is made on the carry-over of speech training in all classes. 

7. Co-Curricular Resources in Grades 9 through 12 

The most important co-curricular resources in the speech education of 
high-school students are provided by the dramatics program, interscholastic 
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debate and forensics, the debate and forensics club, the radio workshop, high- 
school assemblies, class and club social activities, class and club organizations, 
and community speaking activities. The direction of the first four of these 
activities is the responsibility of the speech department, and the emphasis in 
each of them is the provision of speech experience for all interested students. 
The last four co-curricular resources are not the direct responsibility of the 
speech department, but are of concern to the department to the extent that they 
provide valuable and unique speaking experiences for a number of students. 
8. Advanced Speech 
This is an advanced course in speech, available in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades as a one-semester or a one-year elective to students with particular apti- 
tude or interest in speech. The course seeks to develop further ability in the stu- 
dent’s use of fundamental skills and centers ordinarily around one or several 
of such activities as radio speaking, public speaking and discussion, and the 
theater, according to group needs and interests. 
9. Evaluation 
The following evaluative procedures are being used in connection with 
the speech program: a diagnostic interview form to aid in the original diag- 
nosis of speech needs and abilities of all students; anecdotal or rating scale rec- 
~ ords of each observed speech performance; a profile description of the speech 
characteristics of each student, filled in on a basis of observed performances; 
paper and pencil tests of information about speaking and speech forms. 

10. Lines of Development _ 

The program at Wisconsin High points to the further development of 
means of group evaluation of speaking performance; to the development of 
more efficient discussion activities in the school; to the development of more 
dramatics activities in the seventh and eighth grades; and to a constant inquiry 
into the question as to what is the effectiveness of existing courses, services, 
and techniques. 

THE PROGRAM AT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

The speech curriculum attempts to carry out the basic philosophy of edu- 
cation agreed upon by all the teachers at Central High School. This philosophy 
is an evolution of much study and discussion over a period of years and at- 
tempts to give direction and goals for curriculum patterns in all departments. 
Philosophy of Education 

Our primary objective in education at Central High School is to develop 
individuals who will be competent in the basic requirements of democratic 
living. We are concerned with the needs of our pupils, and we strive to stim- 
ulate desirable interests to fill those needs. 
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What we do at Central is dependent upon co-operative planning in which 
the administration, the teacher, and the pupil endeavor to establish a competent 
procedure. Clear definitions are made of the duties, the responsibilities, and 
the obligations of students in democratic living. 

Application of the Philosophy 

1. Types of communication already discovered to be necessary for youth 
and adults will be emphasized to the exclusion of other communication prob- 
lems. 

2. Special emphasis will be given to the types of communication most 
necessary in this community. 

3. Lessons in communication should be obviously related to and moti- 
vated by some experience with class work, or by some actual, immediate task 
in connection with school or society. 

4. Our two major objectives of speech are: to gain control and ease in all 
communicative bodily action and to use oral language appropriately and effec- 
tively according to the needs of the pupil. 

5. Since the general trend in speech education is in the direction of the 
development of personality and in the use of the student’s abilities for society, 
speech education is planned to bring about the following outcomes: 

1. For the handicapped in speech; to discover the handicaps and inade- 

quacies and, by efficient re-education, to help them with their difficulties. 

2. For those with normal speaking abilities; to improve their abilities and 

give practice in all subjects in speech training. Specific units in speech 

training will be given at each grade level by English and speech teachers. 

Conferences, observation, and consultations will make the program indi- 

vidualized and effective. 

3. For those with special interest and skill in speech; to assist them 

through curricular and extracurricular activities. 
Specific Speech Program at Central High School 

1. Every tenth-grade student is tested upon entering school. A series of 
written tests and an individual diagnostic test are administered by a trained 
teacher in speech. The following diagnostic card gives information that is 
used by all teachers and is especially helpful to speech and English teachers: 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
A CHECK LIST FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


Name 
Engl'sh Teacher : sciatica aieeescainaetsat ies iaactciiecnnslis saielocate dennslatia ni agkatacnsadd 
Nationality .................. ........Languages spoken in the home..................-.-. bessotie 
Sex REN reece names RAS U PERE NR rr Same ee 
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2. Students who have problems in speech as revealed in tests are given 
special remedial instruction by trained teachers in speech. Some pupils need 
| a few suggestions; others receiving individual remedial instruction a full year. 
3. All tenth-grade students receive one semester of training in fundamen- 
tals of speech. The fundamentals course is based on the assumption that there 
is a body of material and a form of training fundamental to all speaking. 
Many speech activities are correlated with the subjects taken by the student. 

4. We have a number of tenth-grade fusion or combination courses in 
which English, speech, and world history are fused as one course, meeting 
two hours a day with at least two teachers being in charge of the fusion classes. 
Here speech activities become the natural tool for all class activities. Standards 
are maintained by pupils working toward goals that they themselves accept. 
The following check list is used for evaluation of speech activities. 





Central High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Check List for Speech Activity 
Room............ Period............ TORCUON 5.5 sessicecnessecnise DONS 2d picsdacieetitioetiacs ti chia eit 
Type of Speech Activity 
Need Help Poor Fair Good Excel. 


1. Speech Attitude 
2. Voice: Quality, Audibility, Flexibility, ete. 
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Physical Bearing, Action, Gestures 

. Speech Purpose 

. Choice of Materials 

. Organization of Talk 

. Word Usage, Grammatical Construction 
. Speech Preparation 

. Remedial Suggestions 

10. Comments 


lid 


SAIS So 


5. Elective courses are open to all juniors and seniors; these include 
Speech I and II, Dramatics, Debate, and correlation classes in speech and dra- 
matics called Speech-Dramatics. Two teachers are in charge of the class, one 
trained especially in dramatics and the other in speech education. 

6. Correct speech patterns are emphasized in all classes. Teachers invite 
members of the speech department to visit their classes and to suggest speech 
improvement. 

7. Extracurricular and curricular activities provide many opportunities for 
speech experiences. 

Conclusion 

1. The entire program of speech education at Central High School fo!- 
lows the trend or pattern set up by all teachers. 

2. The speech curriculum stresses the utilitarian functions of informal 
speech contacts and the exercise of speech fundamentals given in required 
courses. 

3. Correlation of speech activities in all school subjects is stressed. Depart- 
mental barriers are broken down. The common purpose that binds the dif- 
ferent subject-matter fields together is a mutual responsibility for the pupils’ 
learning and growth. 

4. Fusion courses are offered in which English, speech, and history are 
combined into one course. Here speech activities become the natural tool for 
all class activities. 

5. The next step in speech education is to provide speech teachers’ who 
observe the students and who are available for consultation in the different 
subject areas. These teachers will teach the speech units in grade ten and follow 
their pupils in all subject areas. 

6. It is hoped that for observation purposes, check lists and informal re- 
ports will be developed in which functional classroom speech activities may 
be evaluated. A copy will be given to both teacher and pupil. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Opportunities for Speech Education 
Outside the Speech Classroom 


WILHELMINA G. HEDDE 
W. H. Adamson High School, 
Dallas, Texas 


HILE speech teachers know and urge that all high-school students 
W should study speech, we also know that many high-school students 
cannot select speech in their courses of study. There are many opportunities 
outside the classroom, however, where the students may develop in his speech 
abilities and powers. 

First of all, let us take the high-school cheerleader. If he has not had 
speech, he will learn by the trial-and-error method that he gets better re- 
sults if he projects his voice out toward the crowd. By leading the school 
yells, he will learn and will feel the power that a person, who stands before 
a crowd, has over that crowd. In addition, he will learn to conduct himself 
courteously in public places as he meets school officials and businessmen in 
planning for these school exhibition activities. He will also grow rapidly in his 
conversational abilities for he will be forced to talk and plan with the school 
principal, the bandmaster, the physical education director, and the stadium ot- 
ficials. In this long, hard, round-about way the non-speech-class student will 
become a good cheerleader but not an expert one. 

DRAMA OPPORTUNITIES 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity for speech education outside the class- 
room may be found through participation in the school clubs. In these clubs 
the student learns the functions and the responsibilities of a member and of 
an ofhicer. For if he belongs to the same club for several years, he may be- 
come an officer because of senior membership standing. At least, he will 
be a committee chairman sometime during his membership period. His 
participation in the club activities program will teach him to conduct meet- 
ings, to read written reports, and to participate in the oral programs of the club. 
Through this, the student will partially develop communicative skills. 

Membership in the dramatics club is particularly valuable since the club 
is a laboratory for the development of attitudes of understanding and toler- 
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ance. It is in this club, perhaps more than in any other, that students are 
trained for living together in democratic co-operation. 

Naturally, a speech student usually makes a better member of the dra- 
matics club than does a non-speech-class student. Since dramatics teaches 
good diction, graceful carriage, and social ease, all club members, whether 
speech students or not, will learn some of these good graces. In addition 
student participation in these programs offers a refuge for the emotionally 
maladjusted student. 

In all probability it will be the dramatics club that will take its pro- 
gram to the Veteran’s Hospital and to the Crippled Children’s Hospital. 
What could help more in a student’s educational growth than for him to 
be able to use his speech powers to entertain and to make these individuals 
happy! 

Participation in assembly programs will give students opportunities to 
improve their speech abilities. Since these programs are often built upon 
calendar events, a student may find many programs suitable to his taste. 
He will want to take part in some that are built on such topics as sports, 
history of the United States, writers, literature, Pan American Day, I-Am- 
An-American Day, V-J Day, Memorial Day, inventors, Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe'en, New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, Moth- 
cr’s Day, and Father’s Day. Programs are also built on the weeks that we 
celebrate, such as Safety Week, Constitution Week, First Aid Week, Father 
and Son Week, American Education Week, Book Week, Drama Week, 
Brotherhood Week, Good English Week, and Fire Prevention Week. What 
high-school student couldn’t find a program which he desired to heip pre- 
sent publicly! 

If the student is not interested in assembly programs, another chance 
for speech training outside of the classroom is making announcements of 
school events over the public address system. To make such an announce- 
ment the student needs a good voice and good diction. As confidence in 
himself grows, he will be able to make better announcements. 


BROADCAST OPPORTUNITIES 


Another opportunity for the non-speech-class student is the radio 
broadcast program. Our high school is very fortunate in being able to put 
on from two to eight radio broadcasts a year over our local radio stations 
KGKO, WFAA, and KRLD. Naturally the student who secures a place on 
these broadcast programs must have a gocd voice or a good character voice 


and good poise. Such programs as an orientation program for a high-school 
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freshman, conducting a visitor through our school where he can visit all 
of our departments, American Education Week, Drama Week, Thanksgiv- 
ing, birthdays of noted statesmen and scientists, Christmas, miscellaneous 
selections, and Easter have been broadcast by our school. (On such pro- 
grams it is naturally time-saving to check the copyrights on the material 
to be presented.) It is always ccnsidered an honor to be selected for these 
broadcasts, and participation in such events gives the student social ease 
as well as a greater knowledge of the mechanics of actual radio broadcast- 
ing. 

Still another opportunity in which they may participate is the weekly 
three-minute oration that our local Rotary Club invites our high-school 
students to give. These crations are on events that are celebrated each week 
oi the year. Our students give speeches on such topics as the Community 
Chest, Investing in Education, Our Red Cross in Action, etc. From this 
project the non-speech-class students learn to think, to reason, and to ex- 
press their views. There was only one drawback to this plan—the Rotary 
Club members did not want girl-speakers, and before last year was finished 
we ran out of good boy-speakers. However, those who did perform on 
these programs learned to think and then to express logical thoughts ar- 
ticulately. They will thus be better prepared to voice their ideas in the 
iuture in our American government. 

Another opportunity that students in high school have for developing 
their speech abilities is attendance at invitation speech tournaments at other 
schools, both in their own city and out of town. Our high-school students 
(both speech and non-speech-class students) attend many of the forensic 
tournaments also. Here the student has a chance to declaim, to debate, to 
enter extemporaneous speaking and discussion contests, to act, and to in- 
terpret selections in competitive meets. The student experiences competition 
similar to that which he meets in later life. He learns how to stand on his 
own resources and how to meet strangers, both students and adults. 

And directly parallel to the speech tournament is the speech contest. In 
these state speech contests the students may enter debate, extemporaneous 
speaking, or declamation work. Often the speech student is the selected 
contestant in the various speech fields, but any student is urged to enter 
since experience will make the student stronger in his next contest. 

Another opportunity for students outside of the speech class is the 
American Legion Oration. This is a ten-to-twelve minute oration on the 
constitution, that nets the national winner $4,000. The student who enters 
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this contest must be a thinker, an orator, and an extemporaneous speaker 
all in one. His script must be very good and his speech must be excellent. 

Any student in the high school may become a better conversationalist 
it he will practice. Opportunities for training in conversing may be gained 
through the student’s doing errands for the home and for the school. He 
may also secure a short-hour job for after school, or he may work in the 
school office during one of his study-hall periods. In the school office, on er- 
rands, or on a job, the student may learn to express himself more clearly 
and more pointedly. Any one of these three experiences will aid the stu- 


dent in becoming more expressive and more effective later. 


HOME AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Good communicative skill is becoming more and more essential in 
the life of the intelligent citizen. Even the telephone conversation, in the 
home or for business purposes, may be studied and improved by the non- 
speech-class student. He may work to make his voice clearer, lower, more 
distinct, and more pleasing. 

Another opportunity is that of giving better oral reports in other 
classes. Each report should be given clearly and loudly enough for all in the 
class to hear. Practice in giving many oral reports should help speech ability. 

The non-speech-class student may become better acquainted with good 
speech by listening to the diction of the good radio commentators and the 
Theatre Guild Plays, and by attending good Little Theatre productions and 
stage shows. He may participate in the activities of the young people’s 
organization of his church. Here he will learn to express his thoughts fairly 
well orally, and he will learn to aid with the execution of the group pro- 
grams. 

Today when the need for effective speaking is felt in every walk of 
life, it is well for the non-speech-class student to take advantage of all of 
the opportunities that he can find in order to improve his speech education. 
The result will be better future citizens and, therefore, a better American 
government. But the speech experts will still maintain that individual train- 
ing in speech classes will produce the best type of future citizenship for 


America. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Basic Issues in Integrating Speech 
With Other Subjects 


GLADYS L. BORCHERS 


University of Wisconsin 


VERYWHERE the problem of estimating results of teaching is under 
E study. As a consequence new methods are being devised with the hope 
for more progress with less effort in less time. For time and effort are valuable 
commodities; we try to save both in housekeeping, in manufacturing, in farm- 
ing, in transportation, in communication, and in teaching. In the secondary 
school for example,-we recognize that while the number of hours each stu- 
dent spends in the classroom is approximately the same as it was twenty-five 
years ago, the life needs of the student are more complex, and knowledge has 
increased many fold. The boy or girl of today has more difficult problems to 
solve, more facts to learn, and a more complicated society to which to adjust. 
If he is to be successful, he must work faster and more efficiently. 

One teaching method which has met with varying degrees of success has 
been the combining of special areas, special knowledge, and special skills into 
general activities or broad projects. In many instances this integration or uni- 
fication has been markedly successful, but its indiscriminate use has led to 
many disappointments. In areas where there is no scientific evidence on which 
to base the selection of combinations, results are unpredictable, but the litera- 
ture should be examined carefully for all possible choices which promise more 
rapid learning. 

The integration of speech with other subjects need no longer depend on 
trial and error. There is scientific research, the results of which can be used to 
draw relatively clear lines between wise and unwise teaching with other de- 
partments in the high school. What Seashore found for learning to play the 
piano has been substantiated also for learning to be effective when talking. In 
both speech and music there is the need to change or build new habits, and to 
make the new habits function without conscious direction. Seashore found that 
the pupil who concentrated on skills per se, and then used those skills under 
direction in musical compositions, made more rapid progress than the pupil 
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who spent his effort on composition alone. Scientific studies in speech teaching 
methods have proved that real improvement in speech is a result of the same 
process; namely, first, diagnosis of the elements of each student’s speech skills, 
concentration by both teacher and student on the improvement of skills, and 
then practice of the improved skills in speech activities. 

Two experiments carried on at Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, have direct bearing on determining the best combinations in integrating 
speech with other subjects. The first was a comparison of three methods of 
teaching speech fundamentals to freshmen.’ The second was an attempt to 
combine seventh-grade speech with seventh-grade English. 

In the first study all freshman students were divided into three classes of 
equal speech ability, each taught by the same teacher but by different methods. 
In the first group the teacher did not discuss with the students their individual 
speech strength and weaknesses, but the entire semester was an attempt to 
give each student opportunities to read, act, and speak in situations and with 
materials which for successful presentation required the correction of the bad 
habits of speech which the teacher had observed and made note of in her rec- 
ords. Each student was rated at the beginning and end of the course by a 
board of judges, and the change in speech ability from the beginning to the 
end of the course was evaluated statistically. The class showed no significant 
speech improvement. 

In group two the teacher, in conference with the class, diagnosed the 
speech needs of each individual and laid out remedial programs which were 
carefully followed. There was discussion, drill, and evaluation of the use of 
effective total bodily action, as well as posture, movement, gesture, and facial 
expression; voices were analyzed as to optimum pitch, appropriate quality, rate, 
and force; oral language skills were studied and distinguished from written 
language skills; attitudes for speech were considered; and speaker-audience 
relationships were analyzed. There was no attempt to practice the foregoing 
skills in speech activities such as the reading of literature, the discussion of 
problems, the presentation of class reports, or the dramatization of plays. The 
students in this group, judged by the board of judges used for group one, 
made a statistically significant improvement in speech performance. 

Group three was taught by combining the methods used for groups one 
and two, with the diagnosing and improvement of skills preceding the prac- 
tice of the skills with instruction in literature, geography, science, agriculture, 
history, and government. These students were also judged at the beginning 


iporchers, Gladys L. “Direct ws. Indirect Methods of Instruction in Speech."’ Journal of Educational 


Research, March, 1936, p. 512. See also, Chapter 17, above 
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and end of the course and showed more improvement than either of the other 
groups. 

To discover whether the results of this experiment might be affected by 
certain factors peculiar to Wisconsin High School under the direction of a 
teacher whose training had been in speech and psychology, the experiment 
was repeated in the high school at Neenah, Wisconsin, under the direction of 
a teacher who was an English undergraduate major and a candidate for the 
Master’s degree in speech.’ The results of this experiment substantiated the 
findings at Wisconsin High School: no reliable change for group one; a signif- 
icant improvement for group two, with the greatest for group three. 

What do the foregoing studies contribute to an understanding of Basic 
Issues in the Integration of Speech with Other Subjects, the topic of this arti- 
cle? They show: (1) that a distinction should be made between learning a skill 
and practicing a skill; (2) that speech improvement is a result of concentration 
on speech skills per se by both student and teacher; (3) that the amount of 
speech improvement is increased when improved skills are followed by directed 
practice in many speech activities. 

Having accepted the foregoing principles, including number three, that 
certain types of integration hasten speech improvement, the question which 
naturally followed was: Is it possible to integrate speech successfully with all 
high-school subjects or is success assured with some and failure with others? 


A COMBINATION COURSE IN ENGLISH AND SPEECH 

In order to answer this question a combination course in speech and Eng- 
lish was set up in the seventh grade at Wisconsin High School. Speech and Eng- 
lish were selected because in the state of Wisconsin, and in many other states, 
this is a frequent combination. The course ran an entire year with English 
writing emphasized and directed by an English teacher on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays at eleven o'clock, and speech fundamentals, such as were 
taught successfully in groups two and three above, directed by a speech teach- 
er on Tuesdays and Thursdays at eleven o'clock. In addition to the combina- 
tion with English at the assigned hours, the speech teacher observed and di- 
rected the functioning of the skills of speech in science, social studies, mathe- 
matics, art, and music at hours other than eleven. 

From the very start, the eleven o’clock combination class was unsuccesstul. 
The students were confused; they failed to understand the course purposes; 
they were unco-operative; they misunderstood assignments; they caused discip- 
linary problems; and, in general, disliked the combination course. The speech 


“Dieckhoff, Ruth. “An Experiment in Methods of Instruction in Speech.’’ Master of Arts Thesis. 
University of Wisconsin, 1939. 
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teacher was unable to contribute to the English periods, and the English teach- 
er did not contribute to the speech periods. The practice of speech in classes 
other than the combination course showed better results. Other teachers re- 
marked on speech progress and on improvement in class recitations. 

With the memory of the marked speech improvement in group three of 
the experiment in methods, the speech teacher was not prepared for the appar- 
ent failure in the combination course. It was, therefore, necessary to compare 
in detail the two classes in an attempt to discover significant differences. Such 
an investigation pointed to the need for making a clear distinction between 
courses designed to develop skills or techniques and courses designed to mas- 
ter content or subject matter. In the combination speech and English course 
the purpose was to master skills. The integration, therefore, was between two 
groups of skills, the skills of speech and the skills of writing and between these 
groups there is little overlapping, more differences than similarities. The skills 
of communicative action and voice belong exclusively to speech, and good oral 
language differs markedly from good written language. The foregoing differ- 
ence made for time wasting, for waiting on the part of the English teacher 
until some speech skill was considered, and waiting on the part of the speech 
teacher until some English skill was considered. 

In the successful experimental group three, the integration was between 
speech skiils and subject matter. The integration started after the speech skills 
had been developed. In the integration the skills were not taught but were 
practiced with other subjects, and the subjects selected were “content” areas. 
Therefore, with a combination of speech and social studies, speech and science, 
speech and literature, speech and history, speech and the knowledge of art, 
music, mathematics, or physical education, one can predict success; while with 
such combinations as the skills of speech and written composition, the skills of 
speech and the techniques of learning to play a musical instrument, the skills 
of speech and the skills of physical education, the skills of speech and the skills 
of mathematics, or the skills of speech and the skills of manual training, one 
can predict difficulties and failure. 

An illustration from the field of home economics may further clarify the 
point. The time to correlate speech skills with home economics is not when a 
student is learning the technique of creaming butter and sugar, mixing pie 
crust, canning vegetables, turning a fine seam, or making a buttonhole. It is 
rather after all skills have been understood and perfected. 

When we make a clear distinction between learning or correcting a tech- 
nique and practicing that technique after the habit has been improved, we are 
recalling again Professor J. M. O’Neill’s reminder, that practice makes perma- 
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nent as well as perfect. In that excellent article published in 1925 in Speech 
Training and Public Speaking for Secondary Schools,’ Professor O'Neill em- 
phasized the importance of correcting a speechskill before fixing it by constant 
use. He said: 


In learning to speak, as in learning to do anything else, a necessary part 
of the learning process, and the only adequate test of the thoroughness of the 
learning, is doing. No one can learn to speak simply by reading books about 
speaking or by listening to lectures on speaking, or by observing, no matter how 
critically, the speaking of others. But in our field today there is less need to 
teach this than there is to insist that doing is not the whole of learning, and that 
practice, mere practice, practice unaccompanied by the other necessary elements 
of a complete learning system, does not constitute an adequate program in 
speech education. 

“Practice makes perfect” is a dangerous half-truth. Practice makes perma- 
nent is a true statement. Practice crystallizes, sets, deepens, make permanent 
whatever is practised. If the speaker indulging in much practice has many faults, 
the practice tends to make the faults harder to eliminate... . 

Perhaps one of the silliest notions in regard to public speaking today is 
that any man who has‘spoken a great deal in public must necessarily be a very 
good speaker, or even must necessarily be a very good teacher or critic of public 
speaking. Some men who have been public speakers for years never have been 
and never will be good public speakers; and some very good public speakers never 
can be good teachers or good critics of public speaking. Much experience in 
speaking by itself no more insures good speaking than life-long suffering from ill- 
ness necessarily makes one a competent physician. 

To get the most out of doing+as an aspect of learning, to make experience 
teach what we want it to teach, to enable practice to make its full contribution 
towards perfection, we must put the practice into its proper place.‘ 


The evidence cited in this article adds support to what Professor O'Neill 
and others had observed earlier. It calls attention to the danger of making 
speech habits permanent rather than perfect. 

On the following pages are ten pictures. They were taken at the West 
Bend High School, West Bend, Wisconsin,’ and at the Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The first five illustrate the teaching of skills of speech 
where integration with other areas is unwise and where attention should be 
concentrated on speech per se. The second five illustrate the practice of speech 
where integration with other areas is recommended and where attention should 
be concentrated on the total activity including content or subject matter. 


80’Neill, James M. ‘‘Methods and Practice in the Learning Process.’ Speech Training and Publie 
Speaking, New York: Century Co. 1925. P. 96. 
‘Ibid. 


5Pictures from West Bend High School, printed by courtesy of Frederic B. Baxter, Chairman of the 
Department of English, and adviser on the high-school annual. 
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LEARNING THE SKILLS OF SPEECH 








Ill. 1—In this picture 
a moving picture is 
being taken of a sev- 
enth-grade student at 
the beginning of a 
speech class. At the 
end of the class an- 
other picture will be 
taken and the two 
compared and evalu- 
ated. An attempt is 
being made to im- 
prove the = speech 
skills of bodily ac- 
tion for speech. 


Ill, 2—Here the second element of speech, voice, is being considered. This is not a time for 
integration with other subjects, it is a time to concentrate on the voice needs of individual 


students. 
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Ill. 3—The ability to hear is closely correlated with speech. In this picture boys and girls 
are taking an audiometer test. This is not a time for integration with other courses. 





Ill. 4—Frequently an understanding of the working of the speech mechanism will help a 
boy or girl to understand his own voice weaknesses and to correct them. These students are 
examining the larynges, lungs and diaphragms of a pig and sheep; models and charts from 
the speech laboratory, and an artificial larynx. They are working with speech content as well 
as speech skills, but not with the content of other areas. 
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Ill. 5—Boys and girls can be taught to listen effectively. Clearly these students have not 
mastered the techniques of creative listening. AFTER they are understood, they can func- 
tion in many situations, 


PRACTICING THE SKILLS OF SPEECH 


’ Ill. 6— Here 
speech is func- 
tioning in a 
demonstration 
in mathemat- 
ics. This is 
successful and 
worth - while 

integration. 
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lil. 7—This picture illustrates the integration of speech and agriculture. At an evening ex- 
hibit these students from West Bend High School are using the skills of speech with the 
subject matter of rope splicing. 


Ill. 8—Speech can be successfully integrated with literature after the skills have been mas- 
tered, Here high-school students are rehearsing a play in anticipation of a public performance. 
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Ill. 9—Integration of speech and science has been photographed in this picture of high- 
school students discussing science. No doubt they will have better grades in science be- 
cause they know the techniques of effective talk. 





Ill. 10—Subject matter from many areas can be integrated with speech skills to make ef- 
fective radio programs. But when you are on the air is not the time to master speech skills, 
They must be corrected before they are practiced in the radio performance. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Actual Speech Experiences 


A. Speech Education in Hunter College 
High School 


OLIVE B. DAVIS 
College High School, New York City 


OST of the work in speech education in Hunter College High School is 

given in the first two years. This work is required of all pupils. The 
classes meet twice a week in the first, second, and fourth terms, and three times 
a week in the third. An elective in dramatics which meets five times a week 
is offered in the seventh term, and a required course in public speaking and 
discussion which meets twice a week is given in the eighth term. Only pupils 
having difficulties which cannot be corrected in the regular speech class, such 
as pronounced foreign accent, lisp, voice difficulty, stutter, or cleft-palate speech, 
are assigned to clinics. Speech clinic classes meet once a week and are in addi- 
tion to regular required speech work. When possible, clinics are homogeneous. 


Except for the dramatic elective which is offered in place of English, all 
work in speech is given in addition to English. The English and speech depart- 
ments work closely together, co-operating whenever possible. 


The general aim in all speech classes is the development of the personality 
of the individual. The speech skills and techniques mentioned should serve as 
a means of developing well-adjusted articulate individuals. Specific objectives 
are: 


. To create a desire to share ideas with others 

. To develop poise in thinking, speaking, and listening 

. To select and organize ideas effectively for speech 

. To develop an attentive, critical, and responsive attitude in listening to 

the ideas of others 

5. To develop an appreciation and understanding of literature to be read 
aloud 

6. To master the techniques of effective oral reading 

7. To gain effective use of voice and language for the communication of 
ideas orally 

8. To develop the ability to co-operate with others 
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TYPES OF SPEECH ACTIVITIES USED 
Keeping in mind the objectives listed above we direct the following activ- 
ities each term: 
Term I 
A. Informal Personal Talks 
These talks are used by the teacher as a means of determining the speech 
problems of the pupils in the class as well as a means of getting acquaint- 
ed with pupils and creating an informal social situation 


B. Conversation and Social Skills 
1. In school 
a. Introductions on Open School Day and at parties 
b. Interviews with teachers and advisers 
c, Conversation at informal club meetings 
2. In public places 
In buses, subways, theatres, and stores 
3. In the home 
a. Using the telephone 
b. Acting as hostess 
ec. Talking at the dinner table 
d. Participating in conversational games 
e. Listening to others 


C. Oral Reading or Narrative Poems and Prose 


D. Choral Reading of Old Ballads 


Term Il 
A. Story Telling 
1. Choosing and preparing to tell the story 
2. Sharing the story with the audience and recreating the thought, mood, 
and characters 
a. Methods used 
(1). Recreative 
(2). Reading story telling 
h. Types of stories 
(1). Folk tales 
(2). Fairy tales 
(3). Old Testament Bible stories 
B. Informal Talks 
1. Simple announcements for class, term meeting, or assembly 
2. Talks of exposition 
3. Talks to convince or persuade—subjects suggested of school interest, 


such as: 

a. The importance of joining a club 

b. Need for co-operation with the school-house committee 
c. Appeal for money for the Red Cross, ete. 
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C. Discussion 
1. A study of the forms of discussion—round table, panel, and leader types 
2. Preparation for participation 
a. Duties of the chairman 
b. Preparation of speakers 
c. Selection of topics should include some to stimulate an appreciation 
of motion pictures and radio 


Term Ill 


A. Study of voice production—correction of such defects as inaudibility, 
nasality, throatiness, harshness, and misuse of the glottis 
. Scientific study of commonly mispronounced speech sounds—correction 
of vulgarisms and foreignisms 
C. Oral interpretation 
1. Narrative and descriptive prose 
a. Analysis of the meaning 
b. Use of emphasis, subordination, and phrasing as a means of making 
the meaning clear to others 
2. Poetry 
a. Analysis of meaning and vocabulary 
b. Characteristics of lyric, narrative, and dramatic verse 
¢. Discussions of line pattern and music of words 
d. Reading aloud to sense rhythm as an expression of thought and mood 
D. Parliamentary Procedure 
1. Reading and memorizing the precedence of motions 
Discussion of motions 
Organization of class as a club 
a. Presentation and acceptance of constitution 
b. Nomination and election of officers 
c. Transaction of business 


Term IV 


A. Oral Interpretation of Prose and Poetry—a continuation of the unit out- 
lined for Term III 

B. Radio Speaking 
1. Talks such as an announcement, news broadcast, commercial, inter- 


_ 
w 


2. 
3. 


view, or description of event 

. Story telling dramatizations—original adaptaton of stories 

3. Radio drama production—use of microphone, interpretation of char- 
acter, importance of timing and sound effects 


Term VII 
A. Dramatics Elective 
Following in general the activities outlined in the course of study sug: 
gested by the Educational Theatre Association 


Term VIII 


A. Public Speaking 
1. Choosing and adapting the subject to the audience 
2. Collecting and organizing material 
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3. Becoming aware of the style of the speech 
a. Structure and language 
b. Rhetorical devices 
4. Delivering the speech 
5. Testing the effectiveness of the speech 
a. Using a check sheet for evaluation 
b. Discussion of organization and style 


. Discussion 


1. Reviewing forms of discussion and duties of chairman 
2. Organization and preparation for participation 

a. Formulation of the problem 

bh, Evaluation of proposed solutions 

c, Adoption of plan 
3. Discussion of topies 


By having most of the speech work in the first two years, we find it pos- 


sible to teach the elementary skills early in the school course. The hope is to 


raise the standard of speech used by pupils throughout the school in the curric- 


ular and extracurricular activities. The carryover into the life of the school is 
demonstrated in the assembly program, in the use of parliamentary procedure 
in the conduct of meetings, in the poise of leaders, and in general conversations 


and group discussions. It is also shown in speech department programs con- 
sisting of plays, radio programs, pageants, and poetry readings, and in pupil 
activity in programs directed by other departments in the school. 


B. The Speech Program in Webster 
Groves High School 


HE Webster Groves High School speech program is planned to place em- 

phasis upon the teaching of communicative skills and effective speech 
techniques. In general the objectives of the program are: 

1. To diagnose the speech needs of every student and to give opportuni- 


2. To give the larger group who possess normal speech the opportunity 





DOROTHY WEIRICH 
Webster Groves, Missouri, High 
School 


ties for correction to those pupils who possess speech defects. 


to acquire skill in such fundamental speech processes as: 

a. Practice in the speaking situations which occur in everyday life so 
that the student may acquire self-confidence and poise and lose the 
common “fear” of speaking before a group. 
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b. Development of a sincere, friendly, direct method of speaking. 

c. Development of the effective use of the voice—pleasing tone quality, 
clear articulation, correct pronunciation, and all other good speech 
habits. 

d. Skill in the proper use of the body in appearing before a group— 
posture, gestures, and co-ordinated bodily movements. 

e. Cultivation of good listening habits that will help the individual 
student to develop a good criterion for evaluating the work of other 
students and to develop the inherent qualities of courteous and re- 
spectful listening. 

In addition to these general objectives, the Webster Groves High School 
speech program is planned to give all students equal opportunity and as much 
speaking experience in the classroom as possible. Students with special skills 
are given every chance to develop these talents, but this is not done at the 
expense of the other pupils. Likewise students are given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in speaking activities outside the classroom. At the end of each course 
an evaluation of the growth in the fundamental speech skills of the pupils is 
made. 

Webster Groves High School is a six-year school, and the speech activities 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade have been expanded. In the seventh 
grade a one-semester basic speech course is required of all students. Diagnosis 
of the speech needs of each student is made with the aid of recordings. Those 
pupils with serious speech defects are sent to the speech correctionist. The sev- 
enth-grade course is planned to develop speech-consciousness, to eliminate self- 
consciousness, and to develop the ability to read aloud fluently and with expres- 
sion. Emphasis is placed on veice, diction, the delivery of short informal 
speeches, and the production of a one-act play. The complete plan provides for 
the inclusion into the curriculum of a course in the fundamentals of public 
speaking to be offered to ninth-grade students. In addition to the courses whose 
emphasis is placed entirely upon speech, each English course taught in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades includes a unit of instruction on speech activ- 
ities. 

Four speech courses are open to juniors and seniors—beginning dramatics, 
advanced dramatics, beginning public speaking, and advanced public speaking. 
The courses in beginning and advanced dramatics give the student practical 
working knowledge of the theatre. They instruct him in the mechanics of 
acting, scenery designing, lighting, make-up, and play production. The stu- 
dent also becomes familiar with the history of the theatre; he is stimulated to 
take an interest in current plays and the doings of the modern stage. The dra- 
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matics department presents three major productions during each school year. 
Among the recent successful productions are such plays as Pygmalion, The 
Royal Family, Quality Street, She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies in Retirement, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and My Sister Eileen. 

In beginning and advanced public speaking, the basic speech skills are 
implemented through a balanced program of functional speech experiences. 
Students learn to master effective techniques of delivery, to find and organize 
materials, to develop this material skillfully and with originality. Each pupil 
is given an opportunity to participate in many types of speech making— 
speeches of persuasion, information, entertainment, demonstration, the after- 
dinner speech, the telling of anecdotes and short stories, and all form of group 
discussion, debate, extempore speaking, and interpretative reading. In addition 
a unit on radio speech is included in the advanced course. Microphone tech- 
nique, script writing, and the use of sound effects are included in this unit. 
Plans for this year include the adaptation of famous fairy tales into workabie 
scripts which will then be recorded. These records will be given to the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Students in the public speaking classes are given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in many outside activities. They have given several public performances 
of their work, have appeared before various service clubs, have participated in 
interschool debates and speech festivals, and have presented such radio pro- 
grams as the Junior Town Meeting of the Air, the CBS School of the Air, and 
others. 

Another feature of our program planning has proved most helpful. Stu- 
dents who wish to participate in extracurricular speech activities have been 
placed in the speech classes scheduled from one to two o'clock. Then these 
same pupils have been given a free period the last hour of the school day. 
Speech instructors have likewise been freed on that hour, so that it is possible 
to start working on these activities at one o’clock and to continue working on 
the same project without interruption until it is completed. 

The entire speech program is planned to diagnose the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, to provide correction where it is necessary, and to give ample 
and varied opportunities for the mastery of good speech techniques. The aver- 
age student should gain from this program speech-consciousness, a new feeling 
of confidence in his ability to acquaint himself creditably in everyday as well as 
more formal speech situations, and an intelligent discrimination of what con- 
stitutes a good speech performance. They should have learned the wisdom of 
that old saying of Shakespeare: “Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar 


your fortunes.” 
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C. Redford High School 
Speech Program 


CYRETTA MORFORD 
Redford High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 


OR three years after the village of Redford was taken into the city of 
Detrcit and Redford High School became a Detroit City high school 
(1925), all speech work was extracurricular. We had a complete extracurricular 
program of forensic work and also put on three dramatics programs a year, 
a senior play each semester and an all-school vaudeville show. All forensic 
activities and the speech work in the dramatics productions were handled by 
one teacher, who also taught a full program of five classes. In the fall of 
1929 two speech classes were added to the curriculum—one in fundamentals 
and one in discussion and debate. The following year ancther speech teacher 
joined the faculty and a division was made in the extracurricular activities— 
one teacher taking the forensic program and one the dramatics. The next 
year radio work was added as an extracurricular project and the year follow- 
ing it was decided that these activities should be added as a regular course in 
the curriculum. 
SPEECH AS CURRICULAR 
Interest in speech as a curricular activity has gradually increased to the 
point where there are now ten speech classes meeting every day for full 
academic credit. Furthermore, a speech correction teacher spends one day 
each week in the school, conducting six regular classes in corrective speech 
and holding many individual conferences. The academic classes for the present 
semester consist of three beginning classes in public speaking and one ad- 
vanced class, two beginning classes and two advanced classes in radio speech, 
and two one-semester classes in dramatics. There are four regular speech 
teachers who teach both speech and English. 
SPEECH AS EXTRACURRICULAR 
While the emphasis has gradually been shifted from the extracurricular 
program to the curricular, the outside activities in forensics, dramatics, and 
radio are still an important part of the general speech program. Our aim has 
been fundamental work in speech for everyone who participates in any speech 
activity or goes into the study of any specialized phase of speech—in other 
words, one semester of speech fundamentals is a prerequisite to any class in 
public speaking, radio, debate, or dramatics. 
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THE NEED FOR AN EXTENSIVE SPEECH PROGRAM 


Speech training should be an essential part of every individual’s educa- 
tion so long as ninety per cent of the average man’s communication continues 
to be oral. In Redford, however, as in many other schools, we are giving 
this training to a mere handful of our student body. Our speech activities, 
nevertheless, have now attained a status which we believe may really be 
called “a speech program.” We have hope that we shall soon be reaching 
our entire student body, for our principal believes in the necessity for speech 
training. As a matter of fact, he is so interested in what the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals is doing to extend speech training that 
he requested every English teacher in the school to read many of the ar- 
ticles contained in the special bulletin published in 1945 for the principals, 
and secured additional copies to be circulated in the department to facilitate 
the reading. Furthermore, as a result of that same bulletin, he has requested 
that one day a week be devoted to speech work in every English class. Thus 
nearly four thousand students are getting a minimum of one day a week. 
This is an additon to the ten speech classes already mentioned. Surely a result 
devoutly to be wished tor! Why, then, do we claim to be reaching a mere hand- 
ful of our students? Simply because no member of the English faculty outside 
of those teaching regular speech classes included in his training even a minot 
in speech. Many have never had a single speech course in college. As a result 
here are two typical bits of conversation. 


Teacher: Oh, | don’t mind the new regulation a bit: I just have my people 
read aloud their regular essay composition assignment that day. 

Another instance, this time a student: I get so nervous when I have to give a 
speech before my English class, but my teacher says, “Just look out the window. 


Don’t look at your audience and then they can’t bother you.” 


It is certainly doubtful whether there is any speech training involved 
in the first instance. In the second instance the student’s proficiency in 
speaking to people is actually being retarded. Still this idea of one day a 
week for every student is certainly a step in the right direction and will result 
in much good when some means can be devised to assure proper instruction 
on that one day. Eventually, perhaps, some means will be devised to do what 
is being done in some of the smaller schools in the state; namely, have all 
students take English four days a week, and meet with a regular speech teacher 
one day a week. We feel that our speech program in Redford High School is 


definitely looking up. 
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D. Speech Activities in Mankato 
High School 


IRENE MEHLHOUSE 
Mankato, Minnesota, High School 


ERHAPS you may be interested in comparing your school’s speech activi- 

ties with those of a Minnesota high school whose speech interests have 
been of long standing. For that purpose we are glad to submit such informa- 
tion since Mankato High School has had an especially crowded year of varied 
curricular and extracurricular speech activities. 

Following the junior class play in November, declamation and debate 
went into full swing. Over 125 students competed in preliminary try outs. 
Besides participation in the Minnesota State League competitions, Mankato 
High sent approximately forty students to the Big Nine Speech Festival held 
March 11 at Northfield. This annual speech festival is the highlight of the 
year. Since Mankato High School has National Forensic League membership, 
eight Mankato speech students attended the district meet held at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, during the spring vacation. Our representatives have par- 
ticipated creditably in debate, extemporaneous speaking, original oratory, 
declamation, and discussion. 

Four of our Drama Club Girls with the one-act play, Will O’ the Wisp, 
received an “excellent” in the regional one-act play competition held at St. 
James. They were later invited to present their play at the University One-Act 
Play Festival where, with seven other schools, they received valuable con- 
structive criticism from expert Twin-City judges. 

The Speech Clinic attended by Mankato students and coaches at New 
Ulm early in February was a fine impetus toward a successful season. Mr. 
Peterson, executive secretary of the State High School League, is to be com- 
mended for the arrangement of these stimulating meetings with their corps 
of excellent critics. Our wish is that these be continued. 

The speech courses offered are Speech I the first semester followed by 
Speech II—both electives open to juniors and seniors. Speech I may be used 
as a substitute course for English V, first-semester junior English, if the stu- 
dent has a C average in English. Through this division cf speech instruction, 

a well-rounded extracurricular program is offered to any and all students in- 
terested. 

The speech department is proud of its service program for the benefit of 
the community. They are continually making contributions to varicus school 
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and community club programs, furnishing readers,, announcers, debaters, dis- 
cussion groups, or after-dinner speakers as the occasion demands. Mankato 
speech activities also include a weekly fifteen-minute radio program over 
KYSM every Thursday at 4:45 p.m. 

Our program of activities also included participation in the Student 
United Nations Conference held May 2 and 3 in the House Chamber at 
the State Capitol and the senior class play, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
by Oscar Wilde, staged in May. 

We are indebted to a speech-minded administration for such an extensive 
speech program which also includes corrective speech instruction throughout 
the elementary and secondary school under the direction of an expert speech 
correctionist. Mankato High School students are frank in expressing their 
gratitude for the many benefits they derive personally from our complete 


program of speech training. 
E. The Oral Arts Program at 
Oakland High School 


HELEN L. WIRT 
Oakland, California, High School 





T Oakland High School, which is a six-year school, the program of the 
A English department has come to be looked upon as having two aspects, 
inter-related and inter-dependent: first, English is a tool by means of which 
we express in speech and writing those things which we have to express; and 
second, it is a medium through which we develop thoughts. 

Because it is fairly easy to measure the skill with which any one individual 
handles his English as a tool, by seeing how he writes or how he speaks, some- 
times people draw the conclusion that that is the more important aspect. On 
the other hand what a person thinks, and how he thinks, and whether he 
thinks at all is very likely to be of more vital consequence. To this end the 
courses at Oakland High School are planned to present practice, and to lead 
to growth in speaking, writing, reading, listening, and understanding and 
evaluating without undue emphasis upon the one or the other. 

From English L8 through English 5 (the low junior year), the courses 
are general but so planned as to include all pupils in school in recognition of 
the fact that while nothing of permanent value is learned without consistent 
effort on the part of the learner, nothing of worth is ever learned if it is beyond 
the ability of the learner to understand it. The courses following, commencing 
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in the high junior year, are electives planned to permit the pupil to extend and 
intensify his acquaintance with a special field and at the same time to offer 
opportunity for the pupil to continue practice with the tools of language. 
Among these electives are creative-writing, dramatics, news, public-speaking, 
directed reading, and special composition. 


In the junior division, from time to time, classes are offered in dramatics. 
In the high tenth year, special emphasis is placed upon oral expression with 
round-table readings of prose and poetry. Major emphasis, however, is placed 
upon speech and dramatics in the elective courses. In both of these fields begin- 
ning courses in techniques are offered, followed by advanced workshop cours- 
es, and accompanied by extracurricular clubs in theatre arts and forensics. 


In both fields, classroom work is motivated through listening to programs 
in the special area and by participating in both live and aired programs. In the 
classes in public-speaking, the students participate in assemblies; parent-teacher 
association programs; local, state, and national forensic discussions; debates; 
panels; tournaments; and radio presentations. Two traditional assemblies de- 
voted to the presentation of aspects of national and international topics of im- 
portance are held before the student body in alternate semesters. 


In the dramatics workshops the pupils develop skill in reading prose and 
poetry, in dramatic interpretation, and, perhaps, in the finest art of all, that 
of human understanding and appreciation of the mutual dependence of the in- 
dividuals in a group. Through the use of a recording machine the pupils are 
able to develop voice and speech techniques, and to record for enjoyment indi- 
vidual interpretations and play productions. The dramatics classes also have 
their traditional assemblies such as, the Shakespearean interpretation assembly 
in April of each year, at which time three boys and three girls, are chosen by try- 
outs in the dramatics classes—all of whom learn lines from the plays. A mod- 
ern play interpretation assembly is also presented in the fall. The term play and 
the one-act play assemblies are developed in the workshop and not as extra- 
curricular activities or as money-making ventures. In addition to the school pro- 
grams, the drama workshop pupils also participate in radio broadcasts and 
church and other civic group performances. Through a semiannual program 
and banquet of the dramatics club, the school keeps in touch with the alumni 
who were members of the dramatics honor society, Masquers’ Council. At a 
reunion following the war, 217 members reported for roll call, testifying to 
their continued interest in the theatre arts and in the high school which fost- 
ered their interest in its early stages. 
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F. Radio and Drama in Palo Alto 


ELIZABETH GURINSKI 
Jordan Junior High School, Palo Alto, 
California 


ANY questions arise in the mind of practically every teacher of today. 
M Among them are such questions as these: “How can an instructor 
bring the outside world into the classroom? How can one aid girls and boys to 
develop broad, satisfying, and lasting interests? What can the leader of youth 
do to help students realize the exciting drama of past events in a less formal 
and unconventional manner? How can one gain a better and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of his fellow men?” 

There is no one comprehensive answer. Success in solving such educational 
problems depends upon one’s making the best use of any teaching techniques 
and materials which will prove to be of greatest assistance. Radio is a tech- 
nique which is becoming an essential force in aiding teachers to accomplish 
the more expansive objectives of education. 

Students will come to classrooms with illogical and scattered ideas, but, 
through constant vitalizing discussions, will learn to differentiate between the 
good and the bad. Continuously they will be comparing, making distinctions, 
and, most important of all, be developing standards from their experiences 
which they will apply to their later listening. 

A primary educational objective is to develop in the students in their 
leisure listening the ability to select radio programs with discrimination. By de- 
ing so students may develop a wide range of interests in radio offerings and 
a recognition of quality within each type of program. Girls and boys will like 
both jazz and symphony and recognize the quality in both. They will appre- 
ciate political speeches as well as humorous sketches, if both are well done. 

Radio can bring the world to the classroom, thereby, giving boys and girls 
the chance actually to experience and participate in international, national, city, 
and community situations of significance. History, political events, discussions, 
comprehension of the news, conferences, debates, forums, and speeches by au- 
thorities in every field may now, by means of radio, contribute desirable atti- 
tudes, lead to critical thinking, and broaden a student’s social and emotional 
outlook. The authenticity and the timeliness of events are factors of vital 
educational consequence. Firsthand accounts by broadcast at the time of hap- 


pening may stimulate later reading in books and magazines. 
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One of the greatest contributions of radio to education is the effect it has 
upon the spoken word. Radio script writing and performances stimulate the 
creative and dramatics expression of an individual, thereby developing an ap- 
preciation of dramatics literature as a source for our best radio programs and 
as a medium of communication in every phase of our modern life. The radio 
aids one to develop a wholesome personality. The dramatics activities of radio 
make one conscious of the need of good poise, diction, and voice control, of 
good enunciation and pronunciation; they establish standards of taste and 
appreciation in judging radio programs. Such activities as civil government, 
social welfare, new developments in science and technology, on which only a 
limited amount of reading material is available, may be presented effectively 
by means of radio. 

Thus, without question, radio is here to answer a real need in education. 
The teaching of radio successfully depends altogether upon the attitude of the 
instructor toward radio and upon the amount of intelligence she uses in her 
plans to promote it in the classroom so as to enrich the school curriculum to 
the fullest extent. 

SPEECH AS TAUGHT THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE RADIO AND DRAMA 

Radio has made a worth-while contribution in the past. Its influence in the 
future should be even greater. Among the many contributions, which radio 
has to offer, are two which are closely associated and very significant. First, 
radio should become an essential educational tool in the schools to prepare our 
youth for citizenship in a co-operative family of nations; second, it should 
serve as a means to a better international understanding. 

In the present critical period broadcasting should be dedicated to the task 
of developing a mutual understanding among the varied nations and people. 
In the age of atomic bembs and robot, of airplanes and machinery, willing men 
and women must understand one another in order to adjust themselves in an 
economic, cultural, and political world. The whole future of civilization may 
depend much more upon the adequacy of popular education derived from the 
radio. 

Students should have the opportunity and the training in speech to parti- 
cipate in these programs. Modern science has provided us with many mechan- 
ical aids for voice training, such as the wire recorder, the disc records, micro- 
phone, amplifiers, and speakers. These devices will serve as educational tools 
in the school curriculum to aid youth in becoming more articulate so that they 
can express their opinions on vital democratic matters. 

The chief function of the radio in the classroom is to re-enforce the learn- 
ing process by an emotional experience, to motivate further action and learning 
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on the part of the student under the guidance of the teacher, and to develop 
a discriminatory attitude toward a medium which is an ever increasing value 
in the student’s daily life. 

In schools equipped with program distribution systems, broadcasting by 
students has become very popular and educational. A few of the more common 
types of broadcasts are used in the David Starr Jordan Junior High School: 


1. Student Announcements 

Many school events, such as basketball games, student club meetings, 
candy sales, various drives to raise funds, plays, journal dances, safety cam- 
paigns, and the like, tend to be received somewhat more favorably by the stu- 
dent body as a whole when they are made by students rather than by members 
of the faculty. It is advisable, wherever possible, to group announcements of 
these kinds together into a regularly scheduled announcement period rather 
than to make them individually. The school announcement broadcast should 
be carefully planned so that it will fill exactly the time allotted to it. An- 
nouncements should be crisp, to the point, and interesting. There should be 
no awkward pauses while the announcer tries to think what to say next. 
Therefore, it is desirable for students to learn from the beginning to speak 
from well-prepared scripts, instead of trying to speak extemporaneously. All 
scripts for any announcement broadcast should be submitted ahead of time to 
the committee in charge of broadcasting in the school so that whatever cuts 
may be required to fit the entire program into the allotted interval can be made. 


2. Student Talks, Special Reports, and Recordings of Speeches by Students 

Extracurricular activities, together with experience growing directly out 
of regular class work, provide a great deal of material for interesting talks by 
students in the average school. The “pep talk” before a school game can be 
made into an effective broadcast for rallying student loyalties to the support 
of the home team. Talks of a somewhat more formal nature, such as those pre- 
pared in the English or public speaking classes, often make interesting broad- 
casts. 
3. Student Newscasts 

Newscasting is one of the most common types of broadcasting by students 
in schools equipped with central program-distribution systems. It is well to 
assign the responsibility for selecting, editing, and reporting news to a group 
of students organized as a “radio-news editorial staff” or “radio-press club,” 
in which small committees of students, each following one particular phase of 
the news in which the members are especially interested, summarize the cur- 
rent status of each of these problems at the end of the week. 
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4. Student Interviews 

The student who won the local essay contest may be interviewed on a list 
of questions related to the essay topic. The chief of the fire department may 
be interviewed over the school microphone concerning ways to reduce fire 
hazards. Professors of a university may be interviewed in regard to famous 
historical characters, conservation problems, or noted men of literature. 

An effective procedure in preparing for interview broadcasts over the mi- 
crophone consists in preparing a list of questions which have been raised in the 
discussion of a problem of current interest by a class group and inviting a 
member of the community who is an authority on a particular problem to come 
to the school to be interviewed by a student representative. Since neither the 
interviewer nor the person interviewed will be speaking from the script in 
such a broadcast, it may be necessary for the interviewer to be rather tactful in 
order to keep the discussion from straying away from the topic which is be- 
ing discussed. 

5. Student-Panel and Round-Table Discussions 

In discussions on any subject about which members of a group have dif- 
ferent opinions, the leader of the discussion should be one who is familiar with 
all sides of the issue. He should keep the discussion from straying from the 
points under consideration. Major points of view of each side should be repre- 
sented. The members of both groups should have read considerably before- 
hand so as to be able to defend and prove their points of view. It is well for 
each member of the panel to have a general outline of the topic of the broad- 
cast prepared in advance and distributed to each member of the panel, together 
with a few notes about the data used to prove one’s statements and to draw 
conclusions so that it does not sound as though his ideas are being “read.” 

Half-hour forums, during which three or four discuss national or interna- 
tional problems for three minutes each, teach boys and girls to state their 
problems clearly, to prepare effective deliveries, to give extemporaneous an- 
swers to questions formed on the spur of the moment, to form their own judg- 
ments, to present their own convictions and defend themselves. The final few 
minutes of the broadcast should be a summary in which principal points of 
difference and agreements are stated. 

6. Variety Programs 

The variety program is a convenient type of broadcast to use for school- 
radio assembly programs or to use in connection with the observance of special 
days or holidays. Since each of its parts can be rehearsed independently of the 
others, students from different class groups can participate in the same broad- 
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suits its convenience. One dress rehearsal may be needed, however, in order to 
make sure that the several parts of the program fit smoothly together. 

In a broadcast of such a type, the primary responsibility rests with the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. His job is to introduce the various members of the cast, to tie 
the individual parts of the program into a continuous performance, to fill in 
any pauses in case any performer happens to miss his cue or deviate from his 
script. He should be an exceptionally gifted reader. His pronunciation, phras- 
ing, intonation, articulation, and diction should be such as to make the subject 
more interesting and distinctive. The microphone is distinctly an instrument 
which tests one’s ability as an oral reader. The radio reveals also the weak- 
nesses of those who broadcast, and it makes the listeners particularly sensitive 
to the characteristics of a good speaking voice. 

Perhaps it is more profitable to use two or three microphones together with 
some means of controlling their volume levels indevendently. Copies of the 
script of the complete program should be provided for the master of ceremo- 
nies, the program director, the person who operates the microphone-volume 


controls, and each member of the cast. 





G. The Speech Program in Jacksonville 
High School 


CRYSTAL CANON 
Jacksonville, Texas, High School 


HE Jacksonville High School is a five-year high schcol of approxi- 

mately 500 students which includes the eighth to the twelfth grades. 
The work in speech is rather well developed for a school of this size. We 
have a fundamentals course which is open to all students. This course is a 
prerequisite for the other courses in dramatics, public speaking, interpreta- 
tion, and radio. Each of these is one semester in length and meets five times 
a week. The speech department, beginning this year, sponsors the weekly 
radio broadcast and has charge of the assembly programs in the school. In 
spite of the fact that Texas is a rather strong interscholastic speech contest 


state, we do not enter speech contests. 

Alhough the facilities of the school are somewhat limited, we have a 
good dramatics program. There is a stage of acceptable size with some 
backstage space. We use the proceeds from our public productions to buy 
teaching aids and equipment for the department of speech. Some of our 
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productions have been Anything at All, Who Gets the Car Tonight, The 
Invisible One, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, and The Case of Springtime. 
We do not have a recording apparatus but do have a good public ad- 
dress system which is used for speech purposes. The administration is very 
sympathetic to speech instruction and encourages students and faculty to 
expand the program. The community draws upon us quite heavily for pro- 
grams which provide practical speech situations for many of our people. 





H. The Speech Curriculum at Muskegon 
Senior High School 


HELEN L. HORTON 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Senior High School 


VAILABLE records show that the study of Speech was introduced 
A into the curriculum of Muskegon Senior High School in 1904. At 
that time, the course offered was an integral part of the English training 
received by the student and was under the supervision of the English de- 
partment. The program placed the student in English classes four days of 
the week and in speech class the remaining day. As a result, each student 
nad one day of speech a week thrcughout his three years in high school. 

This basic curriculum plan was followed until the fall semester of 1946. 
During that period ot time some variations and changes occurred. A class 
in dramatics was offered. A debate class developed teams that won state- 
wide fame over the period. Radio broadcasts by students were presented 
over a local radio station. Plays, both one-act and three-act, were presented 
ior the community and school. A drama club was organized and became 
afhliated with the National Thespian Honorary Society. 

It became apparent that gcod speech education could not be achieved 
by this plan. The outline for speech education in operation at present at 
Muskegon Senior High School includes a fundamentals course which is re- 
quired of all 10A and 11B students for a concentrated period in each se- 
mester of tefi weeks, five days a week. It alternates with English class work. 
For those students who display particular aptitude for and interest in speech 
work, three advanced speech classes are offered as electives. These are full- 
credit, one-semester courses in radio speech, dramatics, and program bu- 
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reau. Superior work in the fundamentals course serves as the pre-requisite 
for this advanced work. 

The fundamentals course maintains two divisions. In the 10A speech 
classes, students are given the opportunity to do group work in pantomime, 
creative dramatics, and conversation; they are taught the organization and 
use of the simple speech outline in expressing ideas orally; they experience 
the delivery of various types of speeches such as the demonstrative, the in- 
formative, the explanatory, and the persuasive; through co-operation with 
the school librarians, they are given training in using the library card cata- 
logue system, making bibliographies, using available reference material, 
and taking notes in accepted form. 

The 11B classes deal in speech skiils. This unit stresses group discussion 
work, debate, parliamentary procedure, a brief survey of the drama and 
production work, and oral reading. 

The tollow through of a voice recording program is a very important 
feature of the fundamentals course. At the beginning of the 10A speech 
work, each student has his voice recorded, played back, and analyzed. A cut. 
ting is made on the reverse side of the record at the conclusion of the 11B 
speech skills class and a comparison-analysis is made with the recording on 
the original side. Material used for the recordings is a combination of ex- 
temporaneous speech and oral reading. These records become the perma- 
nent possession of the student. 

The radio class works at two local stations weekly. In one instance 
they present a program of school news in co-operation with other high 
schools in the Greater Muskegon area. The other program is a half hour of 
original script including high-school news, student music, interviews, dra- 
matics entertainment, and short sketches of local interest. These programs 
feature members of the radio class as announcers, directors, and actors, in 
combination with student guests. 

The dramatics class works actively on production for the two three-act 
plays and the series of one-act plays presented yearly by the school. Academi- 
cally, they study units in the history and types of drama, dramatic litera- 
ture, acting, and directing. Experimental play productions in the Little 
Theatre are presented by this class to invited audiences each semester. 

Schoo! assemblies are conceived and produced by the program bureau 
class. “PB” students are also given practical experience in various types of 
public speaking by appearing before various community organizations. 
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The philosophy of speech education which serves as the basis for the 
described curriculum is vital to the program. The average student is not 
a potentially great orator or actor. He is, rather, a future citizen of Mus- 
kegon or any other community, who will find himself at great advantage if 
he has been trained to organize and present oral ideas clearly and with 
self-confidence and poise. People about him will be more appreciative and 
he will be of more service to them if he has learned the art of listening to 
others, shows tolerance for ideas and people, and knows how to defend a 
well-chosen cause intelligently. His knowledge of drama will enrich his 
i:te. His play-going and movie attendance will be approached with a keener 
sense of appreciation because he has criteria for judging good from bad 
and a knowledge of production techniques and difficulties. The great objec- 
tive of this speech curriculum is to give the student a preparation which will 
make his life much more meaningful to himself and his associates. 





I. Speech Activities at Washington 
High School 


L. R. KREMER 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Washington High School 


N Washington High School everybody takes speech. The first semester 
I of the junior year of English is a beginning speech course. A gradual ap- 
proach is made with the first few weeks spent in exploring common speech 
practices such as introductions, interviews, conversation, and the use of the 
telephone. By the time the student is asked to speak formally before the class, 
the ice has been broken and speech has been established as a practical function. 
In the study of speech construction, the subject matter, use of English, organi- 
zation, voice, and the development of the body of the speech are studied pro- 
gressively. Only after the student has had a chance to practice these extensively 
is he graded on his manner of delivery. The speech department possesses a 
tape-style recorder, and each student is afforded the opportunity to hear his 


own voice several times during the semester. Units on basic reasoning, dis- 
cussion, and parliamentary procedure are included in the course. 


Students jnterested in further study may take an advanced course in 


speech. Here further study is made of speech construction and delivery. 
Students write speeches and speak extemporaneously. A unit on interpretive 
reading is offered, and students are given practical radio experience. A co-op- 
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erative local radio station has made possible a weekly radio program during the 
entire school year. The speech class is responsible for the majority of the dis- 
cussion, interview, and dramatics programs presented. More than half the 
scripts used are original. Many serious-minded students take this course be- 
cause it gives them confidence to speak more effectively in other classes. 

Students may also take debate. Two semesters of credit are possible, one 
of which may be substituted for the beginning speech course. The debate 
squad is selected from the class and from students who have completed the 
course previously. During the second semester they use the class period for 
study and practice-debating of the NueA topic. This class is really the core 
of an extensive forensic program. Last year the top twelve debaters took part 
in one hundred interschool debates. 

In the past four years the group has come through approximately forty 
tournaments (two exceptions) with at least a fifty per cent average on wins and 
losses. Having consistently good teams is due largely to the tact that every stu- 
dent who stays in debate for two semesters is given a chance to participate 
against neighboring school teams. In addition they are encouraged to take part 
in extemporaneous speaking and original oratory. Assignments to competitions 
in these activities are passed around among the members of the squad. The 
Mid-West Speech Meet co-sponsored by Washington High School and Augus- 
tana College attracts from eighteen to twenty schools each year and furthers 
the interest in speech among our own students. 

A semester course in dramatics is offered. Here students are required to 
do extensive reading for modern and standard plays. Moliere, Ibsen, and 
O'Neill are given special emphasis. The fundamentals of acting and stage pro- 
cuction are considered. Each class produces and acts in a long play or a series 
of short plays. 

In addition to the dramatics class plays, an all-school and a senior play are 
presented. This year a junior class play is contemplated as well. Only good 
plays are considered, and the past years have seen productions of Stage Door, 
Moon Over Mulberry Street, Nine Girls, January Thaw, The Willow and I, 
Junior Miss, and Tomorrow the World. The last named featured a double cast. 
Plays are well attended and always show a profit. The money made is used to 
promote the speech program as a whole. Another reason for the success of our 
program is that dramatics is included in the speech program as a whole and 
not treated as a separate activity. This eliminates competition among teachers 
for the services of students and enables the teachers to guide students into 
wider participation in all phases of speech work. 
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Washington High School maintains chapters in two national honor soci- 
eties. Our National Forensic League chapter maintains most of the time the 
largest active membership in South Dakota. We have maintained a dramatics 
club for many years. At the close of the 1946-47 school year we became affliated 
with the Thespians because we believe it will increase the members’ activity. 

There are additional reasons why we are able to maintain a comprehensive 
speech program. First, we have financial support from the school board. Each 
year it appropriates money to finance extracurricular activities in our state 
speech league. In the past, the amount has been $500, but for the school year 
1947-48 this has been increased to $650. This amount is in addition to the in- 
come from plays mentioned above. Second, the administration backs us fully. 
One example will illustrate the assistance we receive. Three years ago the prin- 
cipal instituted the practice of having students from the speech class intro- 
duce the professional entertainers and speakers who appear on the assembly 
programs. Third, the community supports us. Students are given numerous 
opportunities to appear before service clubs and church groups. The national 
debate topic is often presented “Town Hall” style. During the last presidential 
election, “Roosevelt versus Dewey” proved highly successful when discussed 
before the Rotary Club. A speech program that is noticed will always attract 
participants in numbers, and participants in numbers provide the basis of a 
good speech program. 





J. Recipe for a Successful Speech 
Program in a Secondary School 


MAYBELLE CONGER 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


NE principal who believes in the intrinsic value of speech and will give 
the green light to all new ideas, theories, and plans you may wish to put 

into operation. 

One co-operative faculty. 

One enthusiastic student body that will back speech activities, both aca- 
demic and extgacurricular. 

One teacher, or several teachers who won’t admit that there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day; who will be like internes—on call from daylight 
to dark; who will coach the debate teams, furnish speakers for civic drives, 
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direct the plays, write an original PTA Founder’s Day program—all in addi- 
tion to class work—and love it! 

Mix well and serve generously. 

* * * * * 

Let me warn the neophyte that physical surroundings and equipment are 
minor details in the ultimate and lasting success of any speech program. Speech 
departments with the latest in tape-recorders, master switchboards, and sound- 
proofed rooms are often not an integral part of the school. Don’t become too 
greatly attached to courses cf study, outlines, or texts. Remember that “the let- 
ter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Naturally, it would be wonderful to have 
the latest equipment and ideal surroundings, but you can accomplish much in 
the meantime while waiting for this Utopia. I’ve been teaching over twenty 
years and am far from my goal. At present my classroom is located across from 
the girl’s gym, between the print shop and the woodwork classroom. Have you 
ever listened to a girl’s volleyball team, a buzz saw with a high whine, and the 
clackey-clack of a printing press all at once? Not too conducive to radio 
speech, dramatics, or debate, is it? Also, the room faces on our city’s busiest 
thoroughfare, and directly across the street is a student eating place with a juke 
box that never stops! But my debaters can outshout the printing press, my pub- 
lic address system can drown out the volleyball team, and my actors can pro- 
ject their veices above and beyond the buzz saw. The owner of the juke box is 
my friend, so when it gets more than mortal can bear, I send a note over and 
soon we listen intently to Phil Harris singing, Smoke, Smoke, Smoke. 

However, there are always compensating factors, and in my case one of 
them is in the form of our understanding principal. This fall he has brought 
another teacher into the speech department because he thought I had too many 
extracurricular activities. Not all speech teachers are fortunate enough to have 
a principal who understands their problem and is willing to help. 

Central High School’s speech curriculum is very much like any speech 
curriculum for a school of its size (a student body of approximately two thou- 
sand). It includes a course in fundamentals for those with no previous speech 
training, debate for those who wish to stress public speaking, and play produc- 
tion for those who wish to act. These play production classes are the source of 
supply for never-ending demands for entertainment. 

The radio speaking classes are becoming increasingly popular. Last year a 
radio workshop was offered for those who had completed both the beginning 
and advanced radio classes. This workshop was purely experimental, and the 
work was original in that each student made his own cutting or adaptation of 
various plays and stories. The students wrote, cast, and directed their own 
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shows. The results from this workshop were so gratifying that it is being con- 
tnued. Central High School has won first place in the radio play competition 
at five state speech tournaments. A new course is being offered this year in oral 
interpretation of prose and poetry that should be of value to all students, espe- 
cially those in literature classes. 

The extracurricular speech activities are almost too numerous to mention. 
We have a National Forensic League chapter for those interested in all phases 
of speech except drama; also a chapter of the National Thespians for those in- 
terested in all phases of dramatics. Local organizations include an honorary 
speech club for boys called The Masquers, a speakers bureau that furnishes 
speakers to civic organizations for Red Cross, Community Chest, and other 
such drives. We co-operate with our PTA in presenting programs for their 
meetings, provide entertainment for church and civic clubs, and present many 
of the assemblies. Outstanding is the annual student council pay assembly. The 
student council divides the proceeds with us, and thus we have been able to 
purchase additional equipment. District, county, and state speech tournaments 
occupy much of our time in the spring. Central is second in line for the trophy 
offered by the National Forensic League at the national speech tournament 
which they sponsor. 

Two subjects that have earned good will for the department are the min- 
strel shows and the pep stunts. Some years ago I produced a minstrel for the 
Red Shirts, a pep club for boys. The club in turn used the proceeds to purchase 
curtains for the stage in the speech classroom. This show has become an an- 
nual affair with the money always used to buy something for the school. To re- 
lieve the monotony of yelling at our big pep rallies, I began producing stunts. 
They are called “Congerosities.” These are parodies on fairy stories, panto- 
mimes, burlesques, or skits that are applicable to the sport in season. They now 
get top billing at all pep assemblies held in our boys’ gym. 

May I urge all speech teachers to offer the services of your speech depart- 
ment to your school and community? Invite the English classes in to hear a 
iadio adaptation of O. Henry’s The Gift of the Magi at Christmas time. When 
a civic club calls, have a play ready. The dividends will be plentiful. 

I have known and admired many teachers cf speech who are outstanding 
in the field. They always seemed imbued with the spirit so beautifully ex- 
pressed by William Lyon Phelps in his book, The Excitement of Teaching: 
“Maintain a daily interest in your work . . . have a chronic enthusiasm, regard 
each day as important . . . the excitement of teaching comes from the fact that 
one is teaching a subject one loves to individuals who are worth more than all 
the money in the world.” 
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CHAPTER 21 


Speech for the Classroom Teacher 


SETH A. FESSENDEN 


Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


O device has yet been discovered which can substitute for the classroom 
N teacher. Pictures, both motion and still, recordings, radio, and many 
other aids can make teaching more interesting and effective; but the teacher 
cannot be replaced. And so long as he conducts the class he must speak and be 
spoken to. The classroom teacher is engaged in a profession which makes the 
greatest possible use of oral communication, and, therefore, his degree of pro- 
ficiency in speech should be of vital concern to both himself and his supervisor. 

In a study done by the writer a few years ago, the relationship of teaching 
success and the speech competency of over four hundred teachers was studied. 
It was found in this investigation that teachers averaged somewhat higher in 
general proficiency than the college students used as control. It was also found 
that seldom did a principal consider a teacher below average whose general 
speech competency was above average. It was further evidenced that the better 
teachers had had a greater number of speech courses than the others; in fact, 
teachers rated as “superior” had taken twenty-seven per cent more courses in 
speech in college than those rated as “inferior.” 

More recently Dr. William McCoard studied certain speech factors as they 
related to teaching efficiency. In this study he reports that “these data clearly 
indicate that a statistically insignificant, positive correlation does exist between 
speech etfectiveness and teaching efficiency.” 

Among the implications resulting from his study, McCord suggests: 
“Teacher training institutions should include speech training as part of the 
program of preparation for their prospective teachers.” 

When one considers the responsibilities of the classroom teacher in the 
light of such studies, it would appear that the speech training given to all pros- 
pective teachers could be classified under three general headings. This classifi- 
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cation does not suggest how the needed training should be given, a point to be 
considered later, but rather those fields in which the teacher must have some 
competency. 

1. The effective teacher should have a high degree of speech proficiency. 

A. He must be able to be heard. He should be able to judge the situation 
and to control the volume of his voice so that it is appropriate to the 
conditions under which he is speaking. 

B. He must be easily understood. His enunciation should be clear and 
distinct without being conspicuously precise. He should not slight, 
omit, or distort the sounds in his speech; nor should he appear to la 


bor in an effort to be “correct.” 


C. He must have acceptable voice characteristics. He need not have a 
beautiful or a trained voice, but he should be able to speak with a 
clear tone free from such distracting qualities as excessive nasality, 
breathiness, harshness, and inappropriate pitch. 

D. He should be able to project his ideas and feelings. The teacher’s 
speech should be flexible and expressive. He should speak without 
monotony or affectation. He should be able to control both his body 
and his voice so tnat they contribute to the meaningfulness of his ma- 
terial. 

2. The effective teacher should have, in addition to good voice and diction, 
those characteristics which will enable him to progress within his profes- 
sion. 

A. He should be sufficiently well adjusted to speech situations, both formal 
and informal, to communicate ideas easily and effectively. 

B. He should be able to Jisten to the speech of others with sufficient com- 
prehension and discrimination to be neither hypercritical nor noncriti- 
cal. 

C. He should be able to evolve ideas and opinions through logically cor- 
rect processes so that his speech, whether formal or informal, will be 
worthy of the listeners’ time. 

D. He should be able to phrase his ideas and opinions in language that is 
clear, concise, vigorous, and appropriate. 

3. The effective teacher should be able to apply his speech training for the 
benefit of his students in both curricular and extracurricular situations. 
A. He should recognize the social and academic values of speech so that 

he will be able to take advantage of the opportunities to promote the 
growth of his students. 

B. He should be able to translate his speech training into informal help 
in home-room activities. 

C. He should be able to use speech techniques to an advantage in his own 

teaching. 
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TEACHERS NEED SPEECH PROFICIENCY 

The first of these major fields in which the classroom teacher should have 
competency, though pointed directly toward the speech of the teacher, will also 
be applied later by him to his own students. But of immediate concern is the 
teacher’s speech. The extent of this problem is not generally or fully realized, 
for the speech standards for teachers have never been unified. 

Herold Lillywhite in a study which included the analysis of the recorded 
speech of 100 prospective teachers from three teachers colleges reports that: 
“The general rating of all factors, showing more than sixty-five per cent of the 
recordings rated as ‘poor’ and thirty per cent rated as ‘fair,’ probably means 
that ninety-five per cent of the prospective teachers, whose recordings were 
analyzed, used speech that was considered inadequate for teaching.” 

Although this percentage is higher than is usually found, the general sit- 
uation differs very little from section to section. College students invariably 
have a lower proficiency in speech than one would hope for. Speech clinics 
are crowded, and many speech problems can be given but “advisory” treat- 
ment. Time must too often be reserved for the speech defective whose whole 
personality is affected by his inability to meet his peers on an even footing. 
These people justly deserve priority, but unfortunately the prospective teacher 
whose speech is only fair does not have the opportunity for clinical attention. 

If all prospective teachers took work in the field of speech improvement 
or in speech correction, they would not only learn to meet their own problems 
but would also learn how to help students in their classes who have certain 
speech difficulties. Inasmuch as this aspect of speech training has been treated 
in detail in a preceding chapter, the implications that are included at this point 
are probably obvious. The prospective classroom teacher should have access to 
clinical assistance or should enroll in such courses in speech as will help him to 
achieve clear articulation, good voice, and a flexible manner of speaking. 
Lillywhite places as the first recommendation growing out of his study: “The 
speech curriculum should be based on a speech-testing program that will deter- 
mine the nature and extent of speech defects of incoming freshmen as a group 
and as individuals, and that will eliminate students with irremediable speech 
defects from the teacher-training curricula.” 

A good many colleges and universities now have such programs. At Cor- 
nell College we have set among the requirements for graduation of any stu- 
dent, regardless of his professional intent, a standard level of speech profici- 
ency. The purpose of the requirement was set forth two years ago: “The fun- 


: 8Lillywhite, Herold. ‘‘Speech Needs of Teachers." The Quarterly Journal of Speech. Vol. 32, P. 499. 
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damental purpose of the speech proficiency program is to encourage the un- 
dergraduate students at Cornell College to increase their abilty to communicate 
their ideas and opinions clearly, intelligently, and interestingly in both formal 
and informal situations.” 

There is no real reason for considering the prospective teacher a different 
breed from the prospective lawyer, doctor, or engineer. Therefore, there is no 
real reason for setting up specific speech proficiency requirements for the 
teacher. The goal of every speech department includes raising the standard of 
undergraduate speech. The prospective classroom teacher must have a high 
proficiency, but the means by which he gets it is the same as those for all 
other students. 

THE TEACHER MUST COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY 

The second major field which should be emphasized for the classroom 
teacher includes those courses which provide opportunities for greater commu- 
nication of ideas—the usual fundamentals work, platform speaking, debate, 
discussion, and the like. The teacher must not only have good ideas and mate- 
rial which must be learned by his students, but he must get it to them—he 
must communicate. 

Communication of idea and feeling is the fundamental purpose of speech. 
Teachers, no less than public speakers, are often guilty of such common faults 
as exhibitionism and soliloquizing. In the former they think not of their list- 
eners, but of themselves; their aim is not to convey an idea, but to evoke ad- 
miration; their method is not to set forth ideas directly and forthrightly, but to 
emphasize some supposed points of strength—the use of long and unusual 
words; to sustain low notes, to linger lovingly on certain vowels. 

In the second type of fault, teachers—or speakers—, still failing to commu- 
nicate effectively, go to the other extreme. They gaze intently at a pencil that 
they are fingering or look out of the window; or if they do look at their lis- 
teners physically, they seem mentally unaware of their presence and drone on, 
speaking every sentence in the same way no matter what its meaning. 

The quality of communication depends on not less than four factors: (1) 
the thoroughness with which the speaker understands and appreciates the idea 
—the knowledge that the teacher has with which to work, his academic back- 
ground and lesson preparation; (2) his attitude toward the idea, toward the 
situation in which he is speaking, and toward the person or persons to whom 
he is speaking—the teacher’s enjoyment of his work; (3) his control of lan- 
guage as the medium of expression; and (4) his freedom from distracting ele- 
ments in voice and manner. 
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The need for training in public address does not confine itself to the class- 
room situation although it is of immediate aid here. An examination of the 
records of two senicr classes in one teachers college, wherein the only required 
speech work was confined to a course in public speaking, showed that those 
students who were given “A” in practice teaching had also received “A” in 
the speech course and that all but one who had received “B” in practice teach- 
ing had received “B” in the speech course. Those who received lower grades 
in practice teaching had also failed to become proficient in speaking. 

This need for such training is also definite if the teacher enters actively 
into professional programs. To speak before his academic society, to appear on 
the PTA program, to present his point of view in a faculty meeting, to repre- 
sent his profession at Rotary, to serve on discussion panels—all are dependent 
upon a speech background. The prospective teacher may feel that he will avoid 
such occasions, but seldom can one advance in such an oral field as teaching 
without some public appearances. The speech training given the prospective 
classroom teacher should include work in the fields of address and discussion. 

THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO APPLY HIS SPEECH TRAINING 

The third major field in which the classroom teacher must have training 
approaches very closely a methods course. He must deal with his students as 
persons who need to grow in many ways. One of the most necessary jobs that 
the teacher has is to help the individual student to live with himself and with 
others. There are in every school system many handicapped pupils who must 
face problems unknewn to others. The teacher may not be able to help the 
speech of the boy who stutters, but he can help him live with himself. Speech 
is a means of social and personal adjustment. The teacher should know how to 
use it as such. 

The classroom teacher has many responsibilities—to himself, to his pro- 
fession, to his students, and to the world into which his students will move. 
These responsibilities are not limited to any group for whom there can be spe- 
cial preparation. The teacher of speech has a major background in the field of 
speech; the teacher of mathematics has a major background in the field of 
mathematics, but neither they nor any other teacher can confine themselves to 
the subject matter of their courses. They deal first with boys and girls and sec- 
ond with the academic material. Speech training for the classroom teacher is 
training for this first responsibility. 

TYPES OF SPEECH TRAINING NEEDED 

What type of speech training, specifically, should the classroom teacher 

receive? The answer, in the opinion of the writer, is rather simple. It should 


include three items: 
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1. Course or clinic work which would assure the prospective teacher of 
ciear, pleasant speech. This training would be, on occasicn, part of the funda- 
mental werk; on occasion, a course in oral interpretation; on occasion, a course 
in remedial speech; and, occasionally, no course at all if a speech analysis 
showed the teacher to be satisfactory in his general speech proficiency. 

2. A course in public address which would give the principles and prac- 
tices of platform speaking and group discussion. Frequently, the college course 
in fundamentals will satisfy this need. In this instance course work is a must, 
for nowhere outside of the class can one gain so much that is needed for per- 
sonal and professional advancement and that theory and method which he wiil 
need in his work with his students. This course, or these courses, as well as the 
training in voice and diction, need be no special section for teachers. The out- 
comes of this work should be desirable for teacher, preacher, engineer, doctor, 
or housewife. This training is not specialized for the classroom teacher. 

3. It is not enough to know how to speak well; the teacher must also know 
how to help his students speak well in their situations. There should be a meth- 
ods course, not a methods course for the teacher of speech but one for the class- 
room teacher whose interest in speech is limited to its application. A course in 
speech education is needed, a course designed specifically for the classroom 
teacher. There are courses pioneering the field, probing the possibilities. Some 
of these emphasize the correction of the teacher’s speech with specific instruc- 
tion to the prospective teacher regarding the speech of his future pupils. But, 
in the opinion of this writer, unless this course for the classroom teacher in- 
cludes the utilization of speech as a means of social adjustment and personal 
growth, it falls short of the possibilities. The speech for the classroom teacher 

should include, above the standard training which should be received by all 
college students, specialized training in the utilization of speech in the process 
of teaching youth. Full speech training of the classroom teacher is a real pos- 
sibility, the achievement of which could push our educational horizons far be- 


yond their present boundaries. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Conducting a General 
Speech Survey 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


HERE are two types of general speech surveys. One of these is con- 

cerned with the curriculum or program in the teaching of speech. The 
other type involves an analysis of the composite speech needs and abilities 
of students in a school system. We shall discuss the first type of survey 
briefly, and the other at somewhat greater length. Both types of surveys are 
needed to obtain a satisfactory picture of the needs for speech education. 

The research literature of the field contains a number of reports on 
studies of state-wide speech programs. There are some reports of regional 
and national surveys of this type.’ The school-system programs reported in 
Part V of this bulletin also illustrate curriculum survey studies. After a study 
of the procedure for analysis of secondary-school programs published by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
writer and Professor Karl F. Robinson undertook to formulate a set of 
standards by which secondary-school speech programs could be evaluated.’ 
These standards are arranged in an inventory which provides a composite 
score for the program as a whole. Different composite scores are suggested 
{or programs in small and large school systems. It is improbable that a 
school can boast a superior speech program unless it receives a high score 
on this or some other satisfactory type of evaluational device. 

The second type ot speech survey is organized to discover how well the 
students in a school system use speech and to diagnose the various causes 
of speech deficiency. Many of these types of deficiency are analyzed as 
speech and hearing defects. Where we are concerned primarily with the 
cefective, the speech and hearing corrective surveys described in another 


1For examples of this type see, Clara Krefting, ‘‘The Status of Speech Training in the Secondary 
Schools of the Central States,"’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1937, 23, 594-602, and Paul J. Ritter, ‘Speech 
Education in Public Secondary Schools with Emphasis on the Training of Teachers of Speech,"’ Speech 
Monographs, 1937, 4, 135-172. 

2See Franklin H. Knower and Karl F. Robinson, “Evaluating a High-School Program,’ The 
Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Principals,’’ 1945, 29, 164-168. 
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section of this publication will discover them. We are concerned here with 
the general speech survey. 

Students may not be speech defectives but still possess serious speech 
problems. These problems are not always easily discovered. Although they 
are sometimes readily detected, in other cases they are discovered only by 
a systematic and extensive analysis. The basis for such an analysis is found 
in the use of an accumulative speech record, kept by some qualified person for 
every school child. Into this record should go data of these types: 

1. Scores on a speech attitude scale and speech experience inventory. 

2. Data derived from a guidance questionnaire for students of speech. 

3. Records of reports on voice quality and habits of use of voice and articu- 
lation. 

4. Records of ability to find, analyze, evaluate, and organize ideas. 

5. School test scores on: intelligence, English usage, silent reading, and hear- 
ing. 

6. Scores on a good test of the knowledge of speech principles. 

7. Health reports. 

8. Reports from teacher on speech needs and abilities. 

9. Observational reports on extended samples of speech in such speech ac- 
tivities as conversation, oral reading, and simple speech making. These 
reports may well be recorded on systematically organized speech rating 
scales. 

When sets of data of this type are accumulated on record cards for 
all the children in a school system, the cards may be arranged on a con- 
tinuum to show the distribution of general speech needs and abilities. Some 
data about speech may be secured by analyzing more limited aspects of the 
process, but such limited surveys are also of limited value. They may serve 
their purpose as language skills, conversation, or articulation surveys, but 
they should not be considered adequate general speech surveys. 

The data from a good general speech survey should enable the teacher 
to adapt his instructional program to the individual differences of student 
interests, achievements, and aptitudes. Where skills exist they may be used 
as a basis for the development of other skills. Where interest provides a 
foundation for motivated learning, the teacher may capitalize upon it. 
Where there is discovered lack of interest, the teacher must find a means 
of developing it. The difficulty of educational objectives may be adapted to 
the student’s capacity to learn. Assignments may be selected to focus learn- 
ing on points of greatest weakness. The general speech survey should enable 
the teacher to make his energies contribute their maximum in taking the 
student in any course from where he is along the road of learning toward 
his highest point of potential achievement. Surely this is a worthy goal. 
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CHAPTER 23 


A View of Speech Contests 


GEORGE A. MANNING 

Principal, Muskegon, Michigan, High 
School and Chairman of Committee 
on Contests, Festivals, and Tourna- 
ments of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


ATHER than attempt the statement of a systematic educational phil- 
R osophy underlying speech contests, we should prefer to make a few 
observations growing out of our experience as a national committee dealing 
with contests, festivals, and tournaments, In 1935, action was taken by the 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges barring in its 
twenty member states the holding of national athletic tournaments. In 1941, 
similar action was taken by the adoption of criterion 10-B relating to re- 
gional cr national music contests. Speech contests pyramiding through region- 
als to a national final could still be held if not more than one student from 
any one state represented the state in a regional or final national contest. 

This pian explains the continuance of a few national contests such as 
the American Legion Oratorical and that sponsored by the Knights of 
Pythias. In the opinion of our National Contest Committee such contests 
are not essential to a good forensic program in individual states. On the 
contrary we should like to see such a strong speech program developed in 
cach of the {orty-cight states that there would be no time left for partici- 
paticn ‘n a national contest. Realization of such a hope calls for the 
development of a strong speech program on the part of school men and 
women in each individual state. Evidence that such a program is possible is 
shown by the state forensic plans developed by a number of states. 

Our National Contest Committee recommends that any high school 
participate in any cne year in not more than one national contest (such as 
those sponsored by the American Legion, Knights of Pythias, or other or- 
ganizations) in any state where such participation is allowed by the state 
secondary-school principals’ organization. 

The use of the radio might seem to render state boundaries meaning- 
less. From the standpoint of the listener this is true; however, the regula- 
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tions of the National Contest Committee still hold from the standpoint of 
student participants. We have an understanding with the American Legion 
and the Knights of Pythias that their contests will drop out of the national 
speech picture when enough state forensic organizations have developed 
strong state programs. 

During the war formal debate declined in many secondary schools and 
was abandoned entirely in some. Debate coaches in schools in the mid- 
Western states are striving to keep the interest alive. Our National Contest 
Committee has seen fit to allow the National Forensic League to sponsor 
regional and national forensic meets in activities other than debating. De- 
bating would require the violation of our regulation restricting the number 
cf representatives to one since two or more students are necessary for a 
team. The National Forensic League understands the time may come when 
it will be asked to cease its interstate activities. The League has a number 
of interstate activities which have certain merit that might be continued. 

As a rule a high-school debate will be attended voluntarily by very few 
students. This type of training can seldom reach a large proportion of the 
student body. Many high-school teachers and a number of seasoned debate 
coaches are wondering if debating pays poor dividends to this majority of 
high-school students, and are favoring the introduction of the panel discus- 
sion, forum, or symposium as training for the larger numbers. 

This type of discussion group involves an earnest endeavor to find the 
truth, an emerging point of view for the majority, new objectives, and then 
2 plan of action. A question is asked; a problem is to be solved. There is 
no adamant commitment as in a positively stated debate proposition. The 
Junior Town Meeting League has shown us the technique. High schools 
are being invited by neighboring radio stations to participate in a panel or 
forum discussion. The group making the best presentation will then be given 
the privilege and reward of broadcasting. Another plan is for one high 
school to invite another to present an assembly program of this type to be 
followed by questions from the student audience when the platform pres- 
entation has been completed. 

The National Committee on Contests, Festivals, and Tournaments 
recommends that teachers of speech experiment with various types of 
problem-solving forensic activity, and perhaps one or more will emerge as 
definitely superior, or at least as supplementary, to the old formal debate. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Getting Teachers Who Will Teach 
Speech 


KARL F. ROBINSON 


Northwestern University 


A consideration of the question of getting teachers to teach speech 
involves, first of all, an understanding and statement of the basic job 
of the teacher of speech in the secondary school. The teacher himself must 
fully realize that he is dealing not only with linguistic habits but with a 
form of social behavior, which is a vital tool by means of which individuals 
make the necessary adjustments required by life in our democratic society. 
The adolescent, especially, is much concerned with successful and happy out- 
comes of these adjustments. He appreciates the immediate application which 
can be made of increased speech proficiency; it is decidedly a marketable 
cominedity for him. He comes to the speech classroom, or for that matter 
to any situation in which he must employ speech behavior, with problems, 
interests, and abilities which are peculiarly his own. The teacher must be 
capable of accurate diagnosis of these potentialities so that the four princi- 
pal parts of the basic job may be carried forward efficiently. These four 
functions of the teacher include the following: (1) to stimulate the formu- 
lation of wholesome and desirable attitudes towards speech performance . 
on the part of the student; (2) to provide the information and theoretical 
principles necessary for speech development; (3) to correct and improve 
the personal speech habits of the pupils with whom he works; (4) to de- 
velop in his pupils skill and greater proficiency in all types of speech ac- 
tivity. 


The teacher who carries out these responsibilities makes a vital contri- 
bution to the personal growth of the secondary-school students by ena- 
bling them to secure greater self-realization, happier sccial relationships, in- 
creased economic efficiency, and the possibility of assuming greater civic 
responsibilities. The four functions in the basic job are the underlying ob- 
jectives of the teacher in all kinds of speech instruction, They operate promi- 
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nently in course work in fundamentals of speech, in public speaking, in 
discussion and debate, in interpretative reading, in the theatre, in radio, and 
in corrective speech. To be sure, the skills and techniques become more 
specialized as particular areas of instruction are undertaken, but the teacher 
should never lose sight of the four parts of his basic job, no matter what 
kind of speech learning he may teach. 

Some mention should also be made of the possibilities which exist in 
the secondary school for speech instruction. Because of local conditions there 
is a wide range of opportunities for teacher activity; these local circum- 
stances determine the form and organization of speech work which the 
teacher may do. The number of “all speech” positions in high schools is 
extremely small, considering the country as a whole. The one exception is 
in the field of speech correction where state special education laws restrict 
and at the same time insure full programs of activity for persons to do 
speech rehabilitation. In the past five years there has been an increase in 
the number of calls from secondary schools for persons to handle general 
programs in speech education. An increase is also noted in the number of 
calls for social studies-speech combinations. Requests continue for persons 
to handle speech and English. There is still a frequent stipulation for teach- 
ers to instruct beginning speech classes plus dramatics or debate, radio and 
miscellaneous individual activities. In these cases, the latter items are often 
co-curricular speech rather than regular classroom instruction, although not 
necessarily. 

All indications point towards expansion in speech programs as a part 
of postwar education. This trend has placed a responsibility upon adminis- 
trators to procure teachers tc staff these programs. It also has definite im- 
plications for all present and future speech teachers. It is particularly impor- 
tant in this period of increased enrollment and teacher shortage that trained 
teachers maintain high standards of work. Teachers coming into the field 
on an emergency basis, or from other fields of study, should recognize 
their responsibility to seek in-service training or attend summer school to 
reach a point of adequate preparation to teach speech effectively. Prospect- 
ive teachers now in training should avail themselves of every opportunity 
to prepare themselves to’ meet qualifications for certification in the field. 
All must have a thorough knowledge of their responsibilities; all should 
check themselves against the demands of their positions and should take 
steps so that they will be prepared to meet the needs of the specific situa- 
tions in which they are or to which they may go. Administrators in the 
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secondary-school field face the dificult problem of trying to secure well- 
trained teachers of speech in a situation which is marked by a definite 
shortage, and at the same time of attempting to maintain high standards 
for their institutions. They must also make an orientation to the field of 
speech if they are to be fully informed. 

TYPES OF POSITIONS 

A brief survey of types of positions and areas of speech instruction 
will serve to initiate this orientation process. 
Speech Correction and Improvement 

Although the greater amount of correction of speech disabilities is con- 
ducted in individual conference or clinical situations, this duty falls within 
the responsibility of many secondary-school teachers of speech. Persons wio 
undertake this special type of work should be trained specifically as clini- 
cians or speech therapists under requirements of state law. The person with 
a general speech training should not attempt cases which are too difficult. 
He should reter them to those who have the training to handle them. Spe- 
cifically, the work necessitates the diagnosis, treatment, and follow-up ot 
persons whose speech is so noticeably different from the normal as to call 
attention to itself and to interfere with the success of these individuals in 
their daily living. Consequently, provisions in the special education laws 
of most states encourage the employment of individual correctionists by 
elementary- and secondary-school systems. Because this type of work must 
be undertaken as early as possible, the larger proportion of it is done in the 
lower grades. States with certification requirements indicated for speech 
correction or the rehabilitation of persons with defective hearing usually 
pay a part or all of the salary of such teachers so that all school districts 
may have equal opportunity in the care of handicapped children in these 
categories. 

Persons desiring to become speech correctionists should be guided 
closely by the requirements of the American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion,’ as well as by certification requirements in the various states in which 
they desire to teach. 

Fundamentals of Speech, Public Speaking, and Interpretation 

In the secondary school this work consists of teaching classes in which 

tuese fields are usually combined. Occasionally separate courses are offered. 


" Journal cof 


1Palmer, Martin F. ‘“‘American Speech Correction Association Membership Regulations,’ 
Speech Disorders, VU (March, 1943). P. 41-51; also “‘The New Requirements of the American Speech 
Correction Association,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX1X (April, 1943), pp. 196-199. 
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Often a course in fundamentals of speech may precede a course in public 
speaking and/or interpretation. The local organization of the speech pro- 
gram determines. Frequently the teacher handling course work of this 
kind is responsible for various extraclass speech activities, which are listed 
above. 

Although debate is an extraclass activity in many schools, particularly 
in those areas where participation in state forensic programs is customary, 
the instructor may have an actual debate course. Here he can teach theory 
and practice in argumentation, discussion, and debate which will prepare 
students for the extraclass program specifically, which will supplement such 
an organized activity, cr which will be merely an advanced course in a 
public speaking sequence. 

Often work in this area is combined with work in another phase of 
speech, usually public speaking or interpretation. Of late there has been a 
demand for persons trained for dramatics and radio. In schools where 
course work is provided in this area, the customary position demands in- 
struction in an all-over course which includes history of the theatre, acting, 
directing, and the production aspects of the theatre. As a rule, most pro- 
ductions are directed and rehearsed after school time either in the afternoon 
of evening. They may often be carried as part of a dramatics club program 
which is co-ordinated with the course work. The number of schools offer- 
ing extensive course work in dramatics is comparatively small, however. 

As in theatre, the number of schools having course work in radio is 
quite limited. However, many schools do study radio as a part of a general 
speech course cr as a club or extraclass activity. The local school and com- 
munity conditions usually affect this kind of instruction. The advent of 
FM radio with school and community broadcasting stations is giving con- 
siderable impetus to the instruction of specialized areas in radio. These 
include the knowledge of the background in the field, announcing, script 
and continuity writing, acting, and radio production. Very frequently a 
radio workshop plan is instituted in a school in order to allow this activity 
to flourish in after-school time. It is not uncommon for local commercial 
stations to give time to the high school in the town so that speech class 

or workshop radio productions can be aired, All of these possibilities are 
stimulating to interest and instruction in this area. The teacher who de- 
sires to pursue work in this field should have good training through com- 
mercial radio or experience in college broadcasting as a part of his regular 


teaching preparation. 
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AREAS OF TEACHER INSTRUCTION 

It is clear that the area of speech is a challenging field. As has been 
stated earlier, it is one in which the teacher must work with individuals 
in order to accomplish his work. It therefore gives him unusual opportu- 
nities to affect the lives of adolescent boys and girls. Because of this the 
speech teacher can never be a mine-run, stodgy individual. He should have 
a sincere interest in teaching; he should understand the problems of the 
adolescent and should have a desire to help him; he should know how to 
crganize a job and follow it through; he should be willing and able to 
work hard; he should be intelligent and have geod judgment as well as 
confidence in himself; he should be vital and optimistic; he should possess 
a sense of humor; he should know how to get along weil with people; he 
should be neat and clean in person and dress, 

The prospective teacher of speech, like any teacher in our schools, 
should have good personal speech habits; good emotional adjustment; ade- 
quate control of bodily activity; pleasant, well-controlled voice; intelligible, 
careful articulation of speech sounds; acceptable pronunciation; correct use 
of language and grammatical construction; ability to organize ideas; cour- 
teous and critical listening. Because of his position, students, colleagues, and 
laymen often expect higher standards of him than they do of other teach- 
ers. It is to his advantage to be an effective person in the use of basic speech 
skills, such as speaking in public, reading aloud to others, leadership in 
group discussion and meetings. He should have had experience in high 
school and college in a variety of speech activities. These have been listed 
above. A reasonable amount of skill in at least two of these areas is desirable. 
Academic Training 

A. Speech 

1 At least a major in the field 
This varies, depending upon the institution, from twenty to forty 
semester hours. (This amount of training represents optimum prepa- 
ration for an “all-speech” position. It is recognized that such a stand- 
ard cannot be maintained strictly, especially in small schools with a 
limited number of teachers who are obliged to teach many subjects.) 
The total amount should: 
a. Provide adequate preparation in subject matter 
b. Meet state certification requirements 
c. Allow opportunity for taking work in minor and related fields 


necessary for certification and teaching 
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. Recommended key course work for high-school teachers 
a. In general speech positions 
Voice and phonetics; fundamentals of speech; debate and discus- 
sion interpretation; play production including organization, de- 
sign, construction, lighting, make-up; directing; dramatic litera- 
ture; introductory werk in acting; speech correction or improve- 
ment; radio production. These last three can be altered or ampli- 
fied to fit the interests and needs of the prospective teacher. 
Courses in playwriting, radio writing, and history of the theatre 
would be useful, but not quite so vital to the high-school teacher. 
b. in speech correction (not confined primarily to high school) 
Voice and phonetics; speech pathology; voice and articulation dis- 
orders; stuttering; organic disorders; lip reading; anatomy of ear 
and vocal organs, defective hearing and speech; clinical practice; 
and related courses in psychology and science. (All of the course 
work is specified in state requirements for certification in special 
education and in requirements of the American Speech Correction 
Association. ) 
Methods of teaching speech ir the high school 
This should be a practical course organized around the problems 
which the teacher must meet in secondary schools. Suggested units: 
Brief Survey of the History of Speech Education; The Educational 
Philosophy of the Teacher of Speech; Study of Psychology of Ado- 
lescent Boys and Girls; Facilities in the School for Speech Work; 
Relationship to the Administrator; Speech and Other Departments 
in the School; Community Relationships; Course Organization in 
Speech; Textbooks, Materials, and Equipment; Directing Extra- 
class Activities; Teaching Problems in the Classroom; Psychological 
Bases for Teaching Speech; Diagnoses of Speech Needs and Abili- 
ties; Handling Emotional Adjustment; Speech Preparation and 
Composition; Problems in Delivery; Criticism and Evaluation of 
Speech Performance. 
B. Education 
(15-24 semester hours, depending upon the state requirements ) 


. Introduction to Education, Psychology, Measurements, General Tech- 


nique of Teaching and Administration as required. 
Methods (see no. 3 above) (3 semester hours required in all states) 
a. Observation of skilled teachers in action 
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b. Planning and organizing units for instruction in co-operation 
with an experienced teacher 
c. Actual classroom teaching under supervision 
. Experience in the direction of extraclass activities in speech from 


~ 
jos 


the following: declamation, interpretative reading, extemporancous 
speaking, oratory, debate and discussion, dramatics, radio. 

e. Individual cases and smal! group work for speech-correction 
teachers. 

f. The use and operation of recording equipment, microphone, pub- 
lic address, and/or radio apparatus. 

C. Related Fields 
(in many states two minors are required or a double major in one). 


. English (a minor is recommended; a major is desirable, especially 


_— 


for prospective dramatics and interpretation teachers); beginning and 
advanced courses in composition; survey courses in American and 
English literature; dramatic literature, contemporary literature. 

Social Studies (a minor is recommended; a major is desirable, es- 
pecially for public speaking, debate, and discussion students); eco- 


tm 


nomics; economic geography, sociology, English and American his- 
tory; political science; history of special periods, movements, etc. 
Professional Experience 
The teacher of speech, either in training or in service, should take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for additional professional training. These include 
participation in radio and theatre as actor, director, and technician; in pub- 
lic speaking and lecturing; and in platform reading. In some instances this 
participation yields more advantage to the teacher than that of additional 
experience only. Another aspect of professional training which is of value 
is the observation of many kinds of speech work which are provided by the 
commercial theatre, legitimate stage productions, network radio shows, out- 
standing lecture and recital performances, and attendance at representative 
and distinctive motion pictures. It is not unusual for interested teachers of 
speech who live in outlying districts to visit metropolitan areas in order to 
enrich their background, to secure a preview of productions which they 
may wish to do later, or to note techniques in exceptional performance or 


production, 

All of these qualifications merely emphasize the importance of gesting 
teachers to teach speech who are aware of their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, as well as qualified to do the job in the secondary school. 
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Useful References for the 
Teacher of Speech 


DOROTHY A. ECKELMANN and 
G. BRADFORD BARBER 
Illinois State Normal University 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GENERAL SPEECH COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Borchers, G., and Weaver, A. Speech. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1945. 

Dodd, C., and Seabury, H. F. Our Speech. Austin, Texas: Stack Co. 1940. 

Hedde, W. C., and Brigance, W. M. American Speech (Rev.). Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott. 1946. 

Painter, Margaret. East in Speech (Rev.). Chicago: D. C. Heath. 1943. 

Ross, H. T., and Shoemaker, C. Speech in a Democracy. Magnolia, Mass: Ex- 
pression Co. 1942. 

Sarett, L.; Foster, W. T.; and McBurney, J. H. Speech. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1948. 

Seelery, H. F., and Hacket, W. A. Experiences in Speaking. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 1940, 

Smith, H.; Krefting, C.; and Lewis, E. E. Everyday Speech. New York: 
American Book Co. 1941. 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND IMPROVEMENT 

Anderson, Virgil A. Training the Speaking Voice. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. 

Brigance, W. N., and Henderson, F, M. A Drill Manual for Improving Speech. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1945. 

Fairbanks, G. Practical Voice Practice. New York: Harper and Bros. 1944, 

Heltman, H. J. First Aids for Stutterers. Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Co. 
1943. 

Orr, F. W. Voice for Speech. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1938. 

Van Riper, C. Speech Correction (Rev.). New York: Prentice Hall. 1947. 

Van Dusen, C. R. Training the Voice for Speech. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1943. 


LANGUAGE USAGE 


Goldberg, Isaac. The Wonder of Words. New York: D. Appleton Century Co. 
1938. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1941. 

Johnson. W. People in Quandaries. New York: Harper and Bros. 1946. 

Kildurff, E. J. Words and Human Nature. New York: Harper and Bros. 1941. 

Lee, Irving H. Language Habits in Human Affairs. New York: Harper and 
Bros. 1943. 
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INTERPRETATION AND DRAMATICS 
Bates, Gladys, and Kay, Helena. Literature for Interpretation. Magnolia, 
Mass.: Expression Co, 1942. 
Crocker, Lionel G., and Eich, L. Oral Reading. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1947. 
Cunningham, C. C. Literature as a Fine Art. New York: Ronald Press, 194}. 
Davis, Elmer C. Amateur Theatre Handbook. Cleveland: Singer Service. 
1945. ; 
Dolman, Jolin. Art of Play Production. New York: Harper and Bros. 1928. 
Farma, W. J. Prose, Poetry, and Drama for Oral Interpretation. New York: 
Harper and Bros. 1936. 
Gassner, Jonn. Producing the Play—With New Scene Technician’s Handbook. 
New York: Dryden Press. 1941. 
Gullan, Marjorie. The Speech Choir, New York: Harper and Bros. 1937. 
Hake, Herbert V. Here’s How—a Guide to Economy in Stagecraft. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson. 1942. 
Johnson, Gertrude. Choosing a Play. New York: H. W. Wilson. 1918. 
———. Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation. New York: Century. 1930. 
. Studies in Art of Interpretation. New York: Appleton-Century. 1940. 
Keppie, Elizabeth, et al. Speech Improvement Through Choral Reading. 
Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Co. 1942, 
Lowery, Sara, and Johnson, G. Interpretation Reading, Techniques and Se- 
lections. New York: D. Appleton. 1942. 
Mather, C. C., et al. Behind the Footlights. Chicago: Silver Burdette. 1938. 
Ommaney, Katherine. Stage and School. New York: Harper and Bros. 1939. 
Parrish, W. M. Reading Aloud. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1941. 
Selden, Samuel. First Steps in Acting. New York: F. 8. Crofts. 1947. 
Strauss, Ivor. Paint, Powder, and Make-Up. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1938. 
Woolbert, C. H., and Nelson, S. The Art of Interpretative Speech (Rev. Ed.) 
New York: F. S. Crofts. 1945. 
Yearbook of One-Act Plays. (New volume each year.) Evanston, Il.: Row, 
Peterson. 
RADIO AND RECORDING 
Books 


Abbott, W. Handbook of Radio Broadcasting. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1938. 

Carlisle, J. S. Production and Direction of Radio Programs. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall. 1939. 

Crews, A. R. Radio Production Directing. New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
1944, 

Levenson, W. B. Teaching Through Radio. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1945. 

McGill, Earle, Radio Directing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for School Use. New York: World Book Co. 1945. 

Woelfel, Norman, and Tyler, I. K. Radio and the School; A Guidebook for 
Teachers and Administrators. New York: World Book Co. 1945. 

Wylie, Max. Radio Writing. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
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Pamphlets 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. School Recording Technique. New 
York: The Committee, 41 E. 42nd St. 1941. 
-- Sound Recording Equipment. New York: The Committee. 1940. 





Recordings 

Columbia Recording Corporation. Masterpieces of Literature. (Three albums) 
May be ordered through local dealers. 

Linguaphone Institute, 18 RCA Bldg. New York 20, N. Y. (Outstanding ex- 
amples of recorded spoken English) 

National Council of Teachers of English. Poets’ Recordings of Their Own 
Poems. Chicago: The Council. 211 W. 68th St. 

DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


Books 

Baird, A. C. Discussion—Principles and Types. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1943. 

—. Public Discussion and Debate. Chicago: Ginn and Co. 1937 

Crocker, Lionel. Argumentation and Debate. New York: American Book Co. 
1944. 

Ewbank, H. L., and Auer, J. J. Discussion and Debate. New York: F. S. 
Crofts. 1941. 

Foster W. Argumentation and Debate. New York: Houghton-Mifflin. 1932. 

Garland, J. V., and Philips, C. F. Discussion Methods. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1940. 

Judson, J., and Judson, E. Modern Group Discussion. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1937. 

McBurney, J., and Hance, K. The Principles and Methods of Discussion. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 1939. 


Handbooks 

(These are published annually to provide material on the debate topic) 
Annual Debate Handbooks. New York: Noble and Noble. 
Debater’s Handbook Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
Reference Shelf Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 





Periodicals 
The Debater’s Digest. 364 Main St., East Orange, N. J. (Monthly except 


June, July, and August.) 
The Debater’s Magazine. The Nicholas Publishing House, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. (Quarterly). 


General Speech Periodicals and Monographs 
The American Educational Theatre Association Publications. The American 
Educational Theatre Association, Office of the Executive Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Communication and Social Action. (Annals, Vol. 250) Edited by W. H. 
Yeager and W. E. Utterback. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1947. (Can be secured through Speech Association of America. 
Columbia, Missouri.)~ 
Dramatics. Magazine published by The National Thespians Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
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The English Journal. (High-school edition) Published by National Council 
of Teachers of English. 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Journal of the AER. The Association for Education by Radio, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Journal of Speech Disorders. American Speech Correction Association, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Procedures for Teaching Speech in Secondary Schools. Monograph. Speech 
Association of America. University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


1944. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. Speech Association of America, University of 


Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

The Role of Speech in the Secondary School. (Bul. 133) 1945. Now Our oF 
Print, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Speech Monographs. Speech Association of America, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, 

Vital Speeches. City News Publishing Co., 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


To be held in Cool’dge High School, Washington, D. C., from 

Wednesday, June 23, to Friday, June 25, 1948. (Note change of 

dates.) 

THEME: Strengthening Our Democracy Through Participation 

PROGRAM: General sessions, discussion groups, interesting speakers, demon- 
strations, sccial activities, trips to historic places in the Washington 
area, 


Must te selected from recognized regional, sectional, or state 
student council associations. No more than 6 delegates may be 
sent by any one association. 

Associations that have nct yet received an official invitation to send delegates 
and anyone desiring further information on this first postwar National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils should write immediately to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DELEGATES: 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—Scehoo!s in- 
terested in securing a beautiful 12-page booklet (size 11 inches by 16 inches) on 
the Constitution of the United States may do so by ordering from Mr. Otto 
Svendsen, 3623 Twenty-seventh Avenue, North, Arlington, Virginia, at 50 cents 
per copy, prepaid. Quantity orders may be placed at the following discount rates: 
2 to 9 copies, 10% ; 10 to 99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more copies, 50%. This attrac- 
tive booklet contains a history of the adoption of the Constitution by J. Franklin 
Jameson, Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. It also includes a 
story of its care. Five pages are devoted to a reduced but easily readable facsim- 
ile of the entire Constitution, together with the signatures of the signers. Two 
pages containing the twenty-one amendments follow. 

HIGHER STUDENT FEES EXCLUDE MANY FROM COLLEGES.—Despite a 
steadily increasing demand for higher education—a trend which became apparent 
more than 50 years before World War II—student fees have increased to such an 
extent that many intellectually capable young people are now unable to attend 
college, states Dr. John Dale Russell, Director of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. The cost of col- 
lege attendance has risen, and a large part of this higher cost is now met by 
student fees, more than 50 per cent of which are paid today by the Federal gov- 
ernment through provisions for veterans’ education, Dr. Russell added. “The cost 
of going to college will be too high for many family budgets, if, student fees con- 
tinue to go up and if no provision is made for increased financial support from 
other sources after the G. I. legislation expires,” he said. “More and more,” Dr. 
Russell said, “this trend will limit college education to children of higher-income 
families—a counter-democratic tendency.” These outstanding developments were 
apparent from a recent Office of Education survey: 

(1) Student fees, which in previous years have paid about a third of the 
total annual expense bill of the colleges, now provide for more than half of the 
total annual college educational expenditures. Of this amount, collected as student 
fees during the current fiscal year, the Federal government paid more than half, 
or over $300,000,000. According to Dr. Russell, the colleges have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon student fees as their chief flexible source of income to meet 
rapidly increasing costs of providing higher education. Costs have increased be- 
cause of the necessity of serving record enrollments. The inflationary factor in the 
increased educational and general cost to the colleges is estimated to be only 24 
per cent, much less than the national average increase in the cost of living. Income 
from student fees in 1940 provided over $200,000,000, or 38.5 per cent of college 
expenditures. During the past school year, according to the survey, income from 
fees was more than $565,000,000, or 56.2 per cent of college expenditures. 

(2) The rate of tuition charges to students, not including board and room, 
has been steadily increasing over a long period. According to the U. S. Office of 
Education survey, the increases have been particularly marked since 1939. 

For example, in privately controlled institutions in the past seven years, the 
average tuition fee for colleges of arts and sciences has increased 29.3 per cent, 
for engineering colleges 32.8 per cent, and for schools of dentistry 56.1 per cent. 
In publicly controlled colleges and universities, the average tuition fee for resi- 
dents of the State has increased 31.4 per cent in schools of business administra- 
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tion, 45.5 per cent in graduate schools, and 56.3 per cent in law schools. Publie 
junior colleges have increased their tuition fees for residents 40.9 per cent and for 
nonresident SO per cent. Pointing out that the rate of income from college en- 
dowment investments has steadily diminished, Dr. Russell said: “Additional gifts 
from philanthropic sources could not be obtained as rapidly as enrollments have 
increased. Privately controlled colleges have therefore been forced to increase 
their rates of tuition for students in order to maintain services at the usual stand- 
ards of quality. In publicly controlled institutions, the income from State and 
local governments has not increased proportionately to the growth of enrollment. 
Therefore, public institutions have also been forced to increase the rate of student 
fees in order to support a program of standard quality.” 


BRITISH FILMS AVAILABLE ON LOAN,—Within half a century the motion 
picture film has become an art form as well as an effective means of communica- 
tion. In addition to this, its use as an instructional aid has been found most bene- 
ficial. Today there are hundreds of free or inexpensive films available for class- 
room use. The British Information Services, 907 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C., have prepared a large number of 16-mm. sound films. These films are 
documentary, instructional, and cultural. They reveal a wide cross section of Brit- 
ish life including social planning, worid-wide problems, industry, health and 
medicine, colonial development, and geography. They all reveal a Britain looking 
toward tomorrow. These films are available on loan for a small rental fee plus 
return transportation charges. The sale price ranges from $17.50 up to $112.50 
with nearly all below $40, The British Information Services have recently pub- 
lished an attractive 18-page catalogue (Films from Britain—1948) which describes 
171 of these films and also gives information concerning rental and sale. 


THE DOUBLE-BARRELED FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER.—In every commu- 
nity there are various individuals and groups whose opinions of the importance 
of schools are based on widely different interests. None of such opinions should 
be disregarded in a comprehensive program of interpreting the place and function 
of the schools to the public they serve. The teacher and the public for whom he 
works must understand each other as well as the teacher and pupil understand 
each other. Today’s school is operated by teachers who, therefore, perform a dou- 
ble-barreled function. Teachers find themselves educating the young on the one 
hand and interpreting educational ideals and objectives to the parents on the 
other hand. 

Today’s teachers are better equipped to be youth specialists than yesterday’s 
teachers were on the whole, and because of this fact, the public schools have im- 
mensely broadened the base of their services to the American people. This widen- 
ing of services to the pupil has created the necessity of rendering a greater service 
to the parents of those pup'ls. Any teacher realizes that parents are interested 
in the educational welfare of their children. It is obvious, then, that parents 
early await interpretation of educational aims and ideals. It is just as obvious 
that today’s master teacher, by virtue of his position and his obligation to society, 
will take the initiative in interpreting modern education to modern parents. The 
challenging task of educational interpretation will be accomplished by the master 
teachers with the same efficiency that characterizes their educational leadership 
in the classrooms. The master teachers are accepting this added responsibility, 
and they will carry through with their usual dispatch.—Tulsa (Oklahoma) School 


Review. 
A CALL TO ACTION.—The exodus of teachers from rural schoolrooms continues. 
There is still a serious shortage of qualified teachers. Most of the teachers who 
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leave are drawn to metropolitan centers where salaries are more nearly commen- 
surate with the cost of living. Millions of rural children are denied adequate edu- 
cational opportunity. Despite the recent commendable efforts of the states in ap- 
propriating additional funds to support their schools, the need has not been met 
in most rural sections of the nation. There is no possibility of alleviating what 
is now a severe crisis in farm and village schools without the participation of the 
Federal government in the financial support of education. 

We urge the Congress of the United States to provide Federal aid to public 
schools without Federal control of the educational program at the earliest possi- 
ble moment in the coming session of the 80th Congress. We suppert unreservedly 
S472 in the Senate and HR 2953 in the House. We call upon every member of this 
organization and upon ali other educational leaders personally to inform their 
Congressmen and Senators of the crucial needs of rural education and to urge 
immediate passage of HR 2953 and S472. We recommend that every state organ- 
ization of county school superintendents promote continuously through all means 
available the enactment of Federal-aid legislation without Federal control of 
schools. —The County Superintendents of the United States, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FOUR NEW SOUND FILMS.—Coronet Instructional Films announce completion 
of four productions, three of which are designed for use in the field of natural 
science, and one in the field of social science. The films are: Mammals of the 
Western Plains (1 reel, sound, color or black and white) ; Mammals of the Rocky 
Mountains (1 reel, sound, color or black and white); and Natural Resources of 
the Pacific Coast (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). These films are us- 
able in the junivr-senior high-school levels. Instructional Films are priced at $45 
per reel in black and white or $75 in full color. They may also be rented at a 
nominal fee from selected rental sources throughout the country. For further in- 
formation write: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWAKDS.—Scholastic National Industrial Arts Awards 
starts its second vear with added classifications, more sponsors, and arrangements 
for an enlarged exhibit now under way. The Industrial Arts Awards program is 
the newest of the Scholastic Awards, which have been conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines for more than twenty vears. It has the approval of the National Con- 
test Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The 
first Industrial Arts Awards program culminated in a Fair held in the Chicago 
Museum of Science and [ndustry, which was viewed by approximately 500,000 
people. Nearly 1000 pieces of student work, coming from 104 cities from coast to 
coast, were exhibited. 

Entries from every state in the nation are expected this year. The program 
this year will focus attention upon the importance and value of industrial arts 
education. 

Both cash and merchandise prizes are being awarded, and Scholastic Maga- 
zines presents a Certificate of Merit to all students who win either prizes or hon- 
orable mentions. For a free copy of the Rules Booklet write to George H. Fern, 
Director, Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


HISTORY FILM STRIPS.—Our American Heritage, a series of six teaching film- 
strips, has been released by The Keader’s Digest Educational Department. The 
series represents the Digest’s cohtribution to the far-reaching American Heritage 
Program, now being spearheaded by the nation-wide tour of the Freedom Train. 
The new filmstrips span the development of civil liberties, from the period of the 
Magna Charta, through the struggles of our early Republic, the creation of the 
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great documents guarantee’ng this nation’s basic liberties, the contributions of 
our great thinkers and statesmen, up to present-day American democracy and the 
world-wide challenges to continuance and further growth of human freedom. The 
film-strips are for use in junior and senior high-school English and social studies 
classes and in assemblies. The series will also be shown in Freedom Train cere- 
monies in 204 cities and towns threughout all 48 states. 

Varied visua izations such as black and white photographs, pictographs, vivid 

historical drawings, cartoons, and etiective text frames make up the filmstrips, 
which inelude: The Birth of Our Freedom; Freedom’s Foundation: Freedom’s 
Progress; Freedom Today; The Vocabulary of Freedom; The Literature of Free- 
dom, Accompanying the series is an illustrated 40-page Teaching Guide that re- 
produces in sequence each frame in each strip. The series, packaged with the 
Gui'e in a book-like file box, is priced at $19.50. It may be ordered from local 
audio-visual distributors or from the Educational Department of The Reader’s 
Digest, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
DRIVER EDUCATION.—Practical behind-the-wheel instruction in high-school 
driver education courses can be given easily and cheaply through co-operation of 
scheol and home, according to the National Conservation Bureau, accident pre- 
vention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, New York. As proof, the Bureau has recently published an 
outline of the “Abinyton Plan,” a successful co-operative off-school training pro- 
gram undertaken by parents and teachers of Abingion, Massachusetts. The Abing- 
ton Pian, devised and inaugurated by Charles Frolio, principal of the Abington 
High School, affords all driver education course enrollees with adequate behind- 
the-wheel instruction by enlisting the aid of sutomobile-owning parents and 
friends of the students. At the beginning of each school term, Mr. Frolio ar- 
ranges a meeting of parents and teachers at which the principles and the goal of 
the dr'ver-education course are outlined. The parents in turn volunteer their 
time and the use of their cars to give the students actual driving practice. Thus 
the Abington High School has saved the cost of buying and maintaining instrue- 
tion ears for its driving course. Parents, at the same time, receive a “refresher 
course” in their own driving habits while observing the students. 

In an introduction to the booklet outlining the Abington Plan, the National 
Conservation Bureau declared: “Adoption of driver education by high schools 
has not been fully developed because many school authorities believe that the 
subject should not be taught unless incentives in the form of actual belhind-the- 
wheel training are included. In many instances this attitude has proved a stum- 
bling block of sizable proportions because certain obvious diflicult‘es arise in con- 
nection with the inclusion of actual driver training ‘n the high-school course.” 
Among the ost important difliculties, the Bureau said, are procurement and 
maintenance of training cars and the fact that most of this type of instruction 
is off the campus. “Although these obstacles have been blocking adoption of 
driver education in many schools,” the Abington Plan introduction continued, 
“thousands believe that while there may be some doubt as to the school’s obliga- 
tion to furnish behind-the-wheel training, there is 10 question as to the responsi- 
bility of our educational system to develop proper habits and attitudes in the 
preparation of young people to drive automobiles safely. Those having this atti- 
tude have adopted the classroom phase of driver education with resultant success 
in terms of acceptance by students and diminishing community accident records.” 


OVERSEAS TEACHER RELIEF FUND.—The NEA realizing the drastic need 
of fellow teachers in the war-devastated countries has launched a campaign to 
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raise money for the aid of these teacl.ers. The plan of The Overseas Teacher-Re 
lief Fund campaign is the simplest that could be devised for a teacher-to-teacher 
aid plan. The goal of $1 per teacher in America with as many as possible giving 
#5 or $10 or more should be easy to reach in any well-organized effort. It is little 
enough to do, Churches, labor organizations, and other groups have been helping 
their groups overseas. Now teachers, through Tne Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, 
have an oppertunity to aid their fellow teachers. If the teachers in your school 
have not already contributed to this worthy cause, the time is not too late for the 
need is still great. All contributions can be mailed to your local or state education 
association or direct to: The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW PUPIL UNIT.—Operation Atomic Vision, a teaching-learning unit for use 
of secondary-school pupils, is being prepared: by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals to encourage high schools throughout the nation to in- 
corporate a unit on the peacetime uses of atomic energy into the curriculum so 
that the youth of the country, and through them the adults, will understand the 
enormous peacetime potential of the split atom. Plans were announced by Dr. Will 
French, chairman of the Association’s Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development which originated the program. The plans are two-fold. First, it is 
suggested that a specific unit on peacetime uses of atomic enerzgy—its social and 
economic implications—be offered to older students in conjunction with their 
English and social studies classes. Second, it is recommended that upon the com- 
pletion of this unit these students should present the material they have learned 
to as many adult groups in their communities as possible. 


It is hoped in this way to achieve a larger measure of public understanding 
of atomic energy’s constructive uses than has heretofore been possible. The crea- 
tion of such public understanding and the effective use of such public knowledge 
has been urged repeatedly by David Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. To implement the program, the National Association has selected 
Professors Hubert Evans and Ryland Crary of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to write a unit of study on atomic energy for student use. The National 
Association intends to distribute this material at cost. Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, will 
have charge of promoting the plan with the members of the Association. 


An Advisory Committee is being created to assist Professors Evans and Crary 
in the preparation of this material. Representatives will be invited from a num- 
ber of organizations. The members of the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Committee of the National Association include: Miss Bertie Backus, Principal, 
Alice Deal High School, Washington, D. C.; R. S. Gilchrist, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge of Secondary Education, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. Dan 
Hull, Assistant Director, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; J. Paul Leonard, President, San Francisco State College; Grant Rahn, Di- 
rector of High Schools, Long Beath, California; H. H. Ryan, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education and Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N. J., and Will French, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman. 
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AGREEMENT REACHED ON LOAN OF CARS TO SCHOOLS FOR SAFETY 
TRAINING.—Representatives of automobile manufacturers and dealers have 
agreed, in general, with the statement of policies and standards for the loan of 
automobiles to schools, prepared by National Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Association. This statement was presented to the National 
Council of Chief State Schoo] Officers for criticism and approval at its meeting in 
Los Angeles in December, It is expected that this report will aid in the development 
of desirable relationships between manufacturers and dealers and school systems 
where cars are loaned for driving instruction. The High-School Principal and Safe- 
ty, companion bulletin to The Physical Education Instructor and Safety, will be 
available shortly, according to the National Education Association. Its purpose is 
to assist the principal in initiating a well-balanced, effective safety program in the 
school, Several flexible programs are outlined, which can be adapted to the needs 
of any high school. 

DEVELOPING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM.—The Moline, Illinois, publie school 
svstem under the leadership of its guidance directur, Harold Cottingham, spent 
two years in planning and building a guidance program for its schools. In the 
study, special attention was given to eight basic elements of a guidance program: 
Individual inventory, tests and measurements, occupational information, training 
opportunities information, counseling, placement, followup, and research and 
service. The survey group also made certain recommendations with regard to the 
organization and administration of guidance services, principally to the effect 
that special staff members should be given the task of establishing the various 
features of a guidance program. The complete story of this project from its incep- 
tion to its inauguration into the system is told in September, 1947, issue of /llinois 
Vocational Progress (pages 23-26) issued by the Illinois Board for Vocational 
Education, 216 East Monroe St., Springfield, Illinois. 


THE 1948 COLLEGE BOARD ANNUAL HANDBOOK.—The 1948 edition of the 
Annual Handbook has recently come off the press. Information ecncerning terms 
of admission, expenses, and scholarship aid is given for each college. The new edi- 
tion is being dist:.buted much earlier in the academic year than the previous 
editions. This earlier publication date will make the Handbook more generally 
useful to school principals and guidance officers and to students who wish to gain 
admission to college in the fall of 1948. 

Other changes in the new edition include new prefatory articles which de-_ 
scribe the Beard’s testing programs, and list (with brief descriptions) those na- 
tional and regional scholarship programs which involve use of the Board’s tests 
but which are not restricted to a single college or university. A greater degree of 
uniformity in the individual college statements has been achieved in this edition. 
Also, somewhat more specific information is provided concerning the entrance 
tests required by each college, average expenses at the college, and scholarships 
and loan funds. A new type of index groups the colleges geographically and gives 
for each college the total undergraduate enrollment for 1946-47. 

Copies of the Handbook will be distributed without charge to the colleges 
and schools most closely concerned with the Board’s activities. Orders for addi- 
tional copies, at a price of $1.50, should be sent to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATORS 








Education For What Is Real 


By Eart C. Kettey, Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. Foreword by John Dewey 





Destined to have a revolutionary impact on educational theory, this volume 
focuses upon a new understanding of the role of perception in the educational 
process. A report on certain significant findings of the Hanover Institute, it 
analyzes the extent to which vision can bring accurate perceptual results and 
elaborates the implications cf these discoveries for teaching, learning and 
growth. “I am .. . especially grateful to Dr. Kelley for permitting me to 
have a part in calling attention to work whose significance will prove vir- 
tually inexhaustible."—John Dewey, in the Foreword. $2.00 


Intercultural Attitudes In The Making 
Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at Work 


Edited by Witt1aM Hearp Kivpatrick, Prof. Emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Witt1am Van Tit, Bureau 
for Intercultural Education 





A working manual on how to improve attitudes of children and young peo- 
ple toward members of minority groups—as these are met in school and 
neighborhood. This methods book for parents, teachers and youth group 
workers is directed toward the removal of racial and religious prejudice. 
Ninth Yearbook of the Jchn Dewey Society. $3.00 


Public Speaking For Everyone 
A Practical Handbook 


By James W. Armstronc, Former Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking, Northwestern University 

This readable book makes available and flexible a great body of speech meth- 
ods. It is designed to help every speech student determine exactly what he 
wants to say, organize his thoughts, develop them in a powerful way and de- 
liver them with maximum effect on his audience. “Excellent handbook, with 
sound advice, practical examples.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. 


The Art of Plain Talk | 


By Rupotr Fiescu 








Of value to every age-group, this volume is a plea for plain talk, a descrip- 
tion of what it means, and’ a workable guide to the clear style that makes a 
speaker or writer fully understood. .. . “has value for the student of speech.” 
—Quarterly Journal of Speech. $2.50 





Teachers writing to publishers on official stationery are entitled to 
teachers’ special discount. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


HARPER & BROTHERS == ““vew vor 16, nv. 
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REVISION OF “TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY” NOW AVAILABLE 
AT NEA HEADQUARTERS.—Just out, in a new and revised edition of Bulletin 
No. 6 of the National Council for Social Studies, is “Selected Test Items in Amer- 
ican History,” it is announced by Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary of the 
Council. Revision of this publication, which first appeared in 1936, and was re- 
vised in 1940, was done under the direction of Harry D. Berg, a member of the 
Board of Examiners, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. This sec- 
ond revision includes 984 objective test items in 113 pages. The price is $1. Order 
from the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

LITERATURE AT LOW COST.—A new publishing program designed to bring 
fine literature at low cost to the schools of the nation is being promoted by Ban- 
tam Books, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., and Scholastic Magazines. Ac- 
cording to the plan, titles selected by Scholastic Magazines’ editors will be offered 
at the low rate of 25 cents a copy exclusively to teachers and their students. The 
nation’s school teachers will be asked to name their choices in opinion polls. 
Selections will be made from two sources: From Bantam Books already in print 
and from books recommended for reprint by the editors of Scholastic Magazine 
and the nation’s school teachers. 

RADIO SCRIPTS.—The National Script Service, publishers and distributors of 
radio scripts, with main offices at 927 David Scott Building, Detroit, has a cata- 
logue of radio plays and audition material available for schools, universities, radio 
stations, and community groups. The material in this catalogue was selected and 
prepared by professionals in the field and by educators familiar with radio. The 
scripts were chosen from the work of writers in all parts of the country and 
were selected to meet the demands of modern radio listening. The NSS will wel- 
come radio scripts from free-lance writers for inclusion in the spring catalogue 
which is now being prepared. Fifteen-minutes and half-hour original comedies, 
mysteries and drama, and five-minute skits are especially wanted, but the NSS 
will also consider scripts or ideas for serials, experimental drama, or documentary 


shows. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY.—The U. S. Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C.; publishes a magazine entitled The Department of State Bulletin which 
gives the latest, authoritative information about developments in American foreign 
policy. The Bulletin prepared by government officials is a week-by-week account 
of activities of the Department of State. This publication is really a currenb- 
history book. It may be obtained on a subscription basis from The Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at $5 a year or on a semester basis (October 
to January or February to May) for $2 per semester. One hundred or more sub- 
scriptions shipped to one address may be secured at a 25 per cent discount. 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF NEA.—That the 86th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held July 5-9, 1948, in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been announced by Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the Association. 
For another vear, at least, it is necessary, Dr. Givens pointed out, to limit the 
annual meeting to the activities of the Representative Assembly and one-day 
meetings of departments. No city, as yet, it was explained, is in a position to 
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High School Production 








We Shook the Family Tree 


Th 


3-Act Comedy; 7 w, 5 m; | set. THE READER'S DIGEST selected and 
used this delightful story for condensation in their book section. They 
said of it “. . . adventures and escapades that keep the family tree 
aquiver—the whole funny family story with an amusing feeling for 
the less important but more light-hearted things in life." Your director 
will find this delightful comedy easy to produce, and your students 
will love their roles. Here is an ideal “‘senior class play.’ Royalty, 
$25.00. Price, 75c. 


e Baby -Sitter 


3-Act Comedy; 9 w, 6 m; I set. A sparkling, zestful new comedy that’s 
about the favorite and universal after school pastime—Baby-Sitting. If 
ever a play was a “natural,"’ this is it. All the best ingredients are here 
—the raiding of ice-boxes—boyfriends pushing in and making them- 
selves at home—hanging over the teleph vering over dates 
—all the humor, action and predicaments that go to make an outstand- 
ing comedy hit. Royalty, $10.00 to $25.00. Price, 75c. 





Home Sweet Homicide 


3-Act Mystery Play; 8 m, 6 w, and extras; | set. As a novel, Craig Rice's 
intriguing mystery sold out countless editions, and as a motion pic- 
ture it was a great success. Now, in play form, this charming mystery 
story is perfectly adapted to the high school stage. If you feel that it’s 
time for a mystery play at your school, here is the perfect answer. 
Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75c. 


Send for new FREE Catalog. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 
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offer the satisfactory facilities which are necessary for the full convention of the 
prewar type. Support of the Cleveland school administration, the Cleveland 
Teachers Association, and the Ohio Education Association is assured, Dr. Givens 
said. Meetings of departments will be held on Monday, July 5. These meetings 
probably must be limited in their attendance, it was explained, to those members 
who are present at the annuai meeting as delegates and to those who reside in the 
local area. Meetings of state delegations, discussion groups, and sessions of the 
Representative Assembly will be held from Tuesday through Thursday. Later an- 
nouncement will be made of arrangements for state headquarters and of the proce- 
dure to be followed in obtaining reservations. Application forms will be carried 
in an early issue of the NEA Journal and will be distributed as widely as possi- 
ble to these who propose to attend the meeting. 

STUDENT APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE. — The following questionnaire is 
given to students of the Chicago Technical College, 2000 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois, to get their reactions concerning their instructors. An exact 
copy of the questionnaire as reprinted from Technical Education News published 


by McGraw-Hill Book Company follows: 


In order constantly to attempt to improve our instruction, we are 
asking you, as students who have completed your courses, to assist 
us in knowing how effective your instruction has been by giving us 
vour opinion of your instructors. You need not sign your own name. 


Name of Instructor.........00.......0.....-.-.... 


13. Did he stick to the oilibest at hand? Sey eaecie RLS Soe ee 
14. Was he direct in Pon ee pe qoetinaes Dieses Acosissscatscetestatccetnivesce 


16. Did he hold interest during the a I ascii tis ks cena 
17.. Were thie emnmaibintionn Gait 0a... ..ccscnnccccscnsntescccsasecose<sceccceccscccscoseseses 
18. Could you discuss your bi pes with him outside of class ?.......... 
19. 
20. 
21. 
Further Cestnante. 
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AMERICAN SPEECH - Revisep 
by 


Hedde and Brigance 


A comprehensive and practical high school course in all phases 
of speech training and practice, AMERICAN SPEECH—Revised 
is designed to meet the requirements of all types of speech courses 
varying in length from one to four semesters. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicage Philadelphia New York 











Announcing 
TEACHING SPEECH in the Secondary 
School 


By Kart F. Rosinson, Northwestern University. About 450 
pages. Ready, Early Summer, 1948. 


Includes the following chapters: Speech in Secondary Education, 
The Speech Teacher in the Secondary School, The Secondary School 
Student, School Facilities, The Administrator of the Speech Program, 
Relationships with Other Departments, Community Resources, The 
Curricular Speech Program, Classroom Problems, Extra-Class Speech 
Activities and Contests, Teaching Aids. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE.—The Twenty-first Annual Conference 
on “Problems of Junior High School Education” will be held at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education February 20 and 21. At the first general session, to 
be held Friday evening (Feb. 20) in the auditorium of the School of Education, 
37 West Fourth Street will be a speech followed by a panel discussion. The meet- 
ings on Saturday (Feb. 21) will be in the form of sections concerned with special 


problems. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONVENTION.—Under the general theme of 
“The Expanding Role of Education,” the national convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators at Atlantic City, February 21-26, will fea- 
ture general sessions addressed by nationally known speakers and more than 30 
afternoon discussion groups devoted to the pooling of ideas on practical aspects of 
improving the school program. Sponsored by the 1949 Yearbook Commission on 
schoo] buildings and equipment, a nation-wide exhibit of building plans and mod- 
els will be a feature of the Atlantic City convention. 


PICTORIAL SUMMARY, FILMSTRIP UNDERWAY FOR “EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN.”—In co-operation with the Educational Policies 
Commission, the Department of Elementary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association is preparing a pictorial summary of “Education for All 
American Children,” the first basic statement of National Education Association 
policy for elementary education, to be issued early this year. In addition to the pic- 
torial summary, the Department will prepare a filmstrip illustrating the major 
conclusions and recommendations. The book Education for All American Children, 
is being prepared by the Educational Policies Commission with the co-operation of 
leaders in elementary education throughout the United States. The volume will 
report on superior practices in elementary schools. It will also give a forecast of 
the development of elemeiutary education in the next ten vears. Many officers and 
other members of the Department of Elementary School Principals have contrib- 
uted to the formation of this volume. 

HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS VISIT UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY. — More 
than five thousand high-school students saw the United Nations in action in a 
three-month period, the Educational Services Section of the Department of Pub- 
lic Information of the United Nations has announced. In these three months, high- 
school visitors filled more than half the seats assigned to all educational groups 
—youth clubs, junior and senior high-school classes, college students, advanced 
specialists, adult education organizations, teachers, and school administrators. 
Even when no seats were available at meetings, hundreds of high-school students 
visited United Nations headquarters at Lake Success, New York, to see the build- 
ing, hear brief talks about the organization’s aims and activities and hope for 
glimpses of such outstanding personalities as Mrs. Pandit, Mr. Molotov, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Although a majority of the school groups have come from the New 
York City area, many students have traveled from New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Washington, D. C., and Virginia tp watch history in 
the making. So tremendous has the demand for seats become that the bloc assigned 
to the Educational Services Section was increased from 60 per meeting to as 


many as 200. To date, however, only a trickle of the flood of requests has been 
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“A distinct contribution to Amer- 
ican education in one of its most 
critical periods."-—BELMONT 
FARLEY, Director, Press and Ra- 
dio Relations, NEA. 


OUR 
CHILDREN 
ARE 
CHEATED 


By Benjamin Fine 
Education Editor of 
The New York Times 

“So important a report of actual 
conditions that there is some dan- 
ger that dislike of contact with 
the unpleasant will deter some 
from giving it the attention it 
needs as well as merits... an 
acute and urgent challenge.” — 
JOHN DEWEY 

“No volume in the field of educa- 
tion published in the past decade 
would be of greater service to the 
cause of public education.”—WIL- 
LIAM P. TOLLEY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse University 

“A ringing challenge to all citi- 
zens."—J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner, U. 8. Office of Bdu- 
cation 

“The most forthright, comprehen- 
sive analysis of the plight of edu- 
cation in these United States I 
have read.”"—-CLARENCE R. 
DECKER, President, The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City 

“Dr. Fine has done education a 
distinct service . .. should be val- 
uable not only in arousing laymen 
to the seriousness of the current 
school crisis, but also in giving 
many educators a more compre- 
hensive view.”—JOHN EK. NWOR- 
TON, Director, Division of Admin- 
istration and Guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
“Should be read by every adminis- 
trator and ... every teacher.’’—- 
ALONZO G. GRACE, Commis-ion 
of Education, Connecticut 

$3.00 at all bookstores ~ 


or from 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Gephyr Keeording 
Déses 


for SPEECH, DRAMATICS, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, MUSIC 
and LANGUAGES are held in 
high esteem by Educators every 
where. 
Special Educational Catalogue 
Now Available. 


ZEPHYR PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers 
160 East 116th Street 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Also Distributors of 
Recorders, _ Playbacks, 
Needles & Accessories. 
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The National 
Magazine on 
School and Student 


Activities 
A magazine pictorial and descriptive 
of outstanding extracurriculum activities 


in the secondary school covering the 
entire range of clubs and other or- 
ganizations, published eight times during 
the school year—October through May. 
Your School Needs This Magazine 
Subscribe Now 


Three or More Subscriptions to Same 
Address $].00 a year per subscription 
Single Subscription—$1.50 a Year 


STUDENT LIFE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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satisfied. As 1948 began, a large number of schools and colleges were still on the 
waiting list. 

Why are the students so eager to visit? They give many answers: “To get a 
story for my school paper,” “to see what the headlines are all about,” “to test out 
my French,” or “to find some arguments for a debate.” Some are even thinking 
about a future job with the United Nations. “How good,” several girls have asked, 
“does a stenographer have to be to take dictation for the Security Council ?” 

Obviously well-versed in United Nations affairs, high-school visitors listen 
intently to discussions of such subjects as disarmament and the atomic bomb, then 
shoot scores of questions at the guides who escort them on tours. Among the points 
of greatest interest in the converted war factory are the conference rooms equipped 
for simultaneous translation, the circle of 55 flags outside the building, and the 
cafeteria where employees from China and Norway, Egypt and America sit side by 
side, 

Although only the schools in a comparatively small area can actually send 
groups to visit Lake Success, students throughout America and in numerous 
schools abroad have expressed keen interest in the organization. From one-room 
schools in the Ozarks, from classrooms in Canada and Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
the Educational Services Section receives each week hundreds of requests for pub- 
lications, questions about United Nations ‘activities, and appeals for information 
to be used in themes, debates, and editorials. 

In a recent analysis of 150 typical requests, the Section found that 51 came 
from high-school students and 30 from high-school teachers—a total of 81, or 
more than half, from the secondary level alone. The other 69 correspondents in- 
cluded university professors and youngsters barely able to sign their names. 

To answer questions ranging from “Who are the nonpermanent members of 
the Security Council?” to “What is the United Nations doing about human 
rights?” the Section has a supply of lists, outlines, and more detailed publications. 
They will be mailed upon request, free of charge, to any teacher, students, or edu- 
cational group wishing to know more about United Nations problems and activ- 
ities by the Educational Services Section, Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

STUDY OF LIBRARY FACILITIES.—Forty-nine representative American com- 
munities, ranging from metropolitan to rural, have been selected by the Public 
Library Inquiry for an intensive cross-sectional study of the country’s library 
facilities, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the Inquiry, has announced. He also 
disclosed that 23 research projects will be undertaken, covering all aspects of the 
library as an institution for “community enlightenment.” Members of the In- 
quiry’s staff, appointed to carry out many of the projects, were named by Dr. 
Leigh. Financed by a grant of $175,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and conducted by the Social Science Research Council, the Inquiry is mak- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the adequacy of the public library as a source of 
citizen information and an analysis of its actual and potential contribution to 


American society. 
In each of the 49 communities selected for study, the character of the library 
facilities and their relation to the needs of the population will be analyzed, ac- 
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Lew Sarett-William T. Foster-James H. McBurney 


SPEECH: 


A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


Here is a book that teaches the art of good speech, both formal and 
informal, in terms that the average high school student can understand. 
The text builds self confidence in the student to enable him to express 
himself logically and forcefully, to make his speech a help, not a hin- 
drance in his daily life. 


Published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














First Issue, Now Ready. 
SCHOOL LAWS OF THE 48 STATES 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS 


The Basic volume of the free public school legal systems is designed to be a 
source book for comparative study and research in public education laws and 
programs implementing them. 

SUBJECTS 

1. State aid by state taxes and permanent school funds, equalization funds; 
Iccal taxes and revenues. Election procedures. 2. Public school administration; 
state boards to district and township trustees and boards. 3. School organizations; 
district, township, county, and city. Related legislation as teachers contracts 
tenures, salaries; text-books, transportation, religious teaching. 4. School bonds 
and warrants; procedures. 

Annual supplements bringing the work up to date, both Federal and State. 


Price of the basic volume, $10 or $9 if paid with order. 
Published by 


Wendell Huston Company 


1008 Western Avenue Seattle 4, Wash. 
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cording to Dr, Leigh. One or more staff members from the Inquiry will visit each 
community. Falling into eight population groups, the selected cities and towns 
are: over 500,000, New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and St. Louis; 250,000-500,000, Cincinnati and Hamilton County in 
Ohio, Denver, New Orleans, Newark, N. J., Rochester, N. Y., and Seattle; 100,000- 
250,000, Chattanooga and Hamilton County in Tenn., Flint, Mich., and Genesee 
County in Michigan, Knoxville, Long Beach, Cal., Seranton, Pa., and Lacka- 
wanna County in Pennsylvania, Syracuse, N. Y., and Toledo, Ohio. 


In the population group, 50,000-100,000 are Bethlehem, Pa., Evansville, Ind., 
Jackson, Miss., and Hinds County in Mississippi, Lynn, Mass., Racine, Wis.; 
25,000-50,000, Bangor, Maine, Lubbock, Texas, and county, Montclair, N. J., Nor- 
walk, Conn., University City, Mo., Warren, Ohio; 10,000-25,000, Aberdeen, Wash., 
and Grays Harbor County, Bristol, Pa., and Bucks County in Pennsylvania, Cen- 
tralia, Il]., and Marion County in Illinois, Greeley, Colo. and Weld County in 
Colorado, Huntsville, Ala., Pine Bluff, Ark., and Jefferson County in Arkansas, 
Shelton, Conn.; Staunton, Va., and Augusta County in Virginia, Wilmette, Illinois; 
5,090-10,000, Jasper, Ind., and Dubois County in Indiana, Perry, Okla., and Noble 
County in Oklahoma, Solvay, N. Y.; Springfield, Vt., and Windsor County in 
Vermont; 2,500-5,000, Geneva, Ala., and county, Litchfield, Minn., and Meeker 
County in Minnesota, and Little Ferry, N. J. County, regional, or state library 
services for the rural population will also be studied in: Telfair County, Ga.; 
Posey County, Indiana; Portage County, Ohio; Lancaster County, S. C.; and in 
various areas in Delaware, Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming. 


WHAT ABOUT ASIA ?—Schools may be interested in the publication, Asia Call- 
ing, published by the American-Oriental Friendship Association, Inc., 1128 Six- 
teenth Street, Santa Monica, California, a nonprofit organization to promote 
understanding, friendship, and co-operation between the youth of America and 
the Orient. Believing that the hope of the world lies in its youth, the members 
seek to influence them in the formative period of their development, using the 
most approved modern methods of education and training for world citizenship. 
Asia Calling (20 pages) is published monthly except during July and August, and 
is available by subscription at $2 for one year or $1.50 for clubs of ten or more. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES.—Since the war, the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., has been 
swamped with questions from students and professors in both this country and 
foreign countries about international educational exchanges such as entrance re- 
quirements, courses of study, research and teaching possibilities, summer schools, 
financial aid, housing facilities, etc., here and abroad. The Institute’s trustees are 
convince that no greater service could be performed than by furnishing the an- 
swers to these questions. They have decided to provide the Institute with the staff 
and facilities to do this. One of these facilities will be an improved News Bulletin. 
The informal character of the publication will be retained but its content will be 
made more inclusive and informative. This News Rulletin is published eight times 
during the academic year. The subscription price is $1 per year. 
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Ahias For Your PLANNING FOR 
Commencement Program AMERICAN YOUTH 


Order your copies now from the 














THE 1948 - 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 PRINCIPALS 
THE 1947 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 25 cents a copy 
127 pages, Price, 50 cents 
A summary of high-school gradua- 
tion pregrams containing copies of 
typical and special programs, includ- 
ing several complete scripts of locally Has your Student Council 
developed programs. The one publica- affiliated with the 
tion supplements the other. 
: ‘i National Association of 
Student Councils 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


If not, fill out the blank on the last 
page and mail it and your fee immedi- 
ately. You will receive by return mail 
three Student Council Handbooks plus 


Washington 6, D. C. two subscriptions to STUDENT LIFE. 

















GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 
For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 
YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
ciation.® ‘a 
YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a clean-up fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 
YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 
them if you do not live? 
Detailed information will be furnished 
upon request. Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
*All teachers interested in secondary education are eligible to membership in the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All as- 
sociate members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance 
under the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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ATTENTION STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
“~ of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 





Name of School 


Address* 





Street City or Town 


Name of Sponsor of Student Council 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Three handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, Student Councils Co-Operate, and 
The 1947 Student Council Handbook will also be mailed on receipt 
of your membership dues. 


L (large)—1,000 or larger 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 
S (small)—less than 300 





Enroll now and membership will! be paid up until June 30, 1948. 
School Enrollment this year 


Membership fee enclosed 
EA RON ceo OCD Principal 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly until June 30, 
1948. Enroll now. 

A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held in Washington, D. C., from June 23 to 25, 1948. 











